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HI 8 Work was begun a great number of years — 8 
vhen the empire of Great Britain was entire, and poſ- : | 
ſeſſed the northern part of the New World with envied ſplen- | og ents Out 
dor. At that period I formed a deſign EE op LS, 
for a partial Hiſtory of its Animals ; and with true pains, by | 9, e 1 
various correſpondencies, made far greater progreſs i in my plan e 1 
than my moſt ſanguine expectations had framed. Above a 1 „ 
century ago, an illuſtrious predeceſſor i „% o# = . 
_ Hiſtory, who as greatly exceeded me in abilities as he did in 5 „ 
zeal, meditated a voyage to the New World, in purſuance f — 
a ſimilar deſign. The gentleman alluded to was FrANcis 1 „CCC 
WIrTVonBEVY, Eſq; who died in 1672, on the point of put- | 5 . b 
ting his deſign in execution. Emulous of ſo illuſtrious an 
example, I took up the object of his purſuit ; but my many e 
relative duties forbade me from carrying it to the length con- 2 | pd 
ceived by that great and good man. What he would have =_ .. - 
formed, from an actual inſpection 1 in the native country of the 
ſeveral ſubjects under conſideration, I muſt content myſelf to | TD 
do, in a leſs perfect manner, from preſerved ſpecimens tranſmit - BE 5 
ted to me; and offer to the world their Natural Hiſtory, taken „„ 5 
from gentlemen or writers who have paid no iſmall attention 1 1; 8 
to their manners. - DS EE 470 
Let me repeat, that this Work was deſigned as a ſketch of | | 
the Zoology of North America. I thought I had a right to RE, a 
. „ | 9 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


" the adit; at a time I had the honor of ing i a fel 

low. ſubject with that reſpectable part of our former great em- 
pire; but when the fatal and humiliating hour arrived, which 
Feprived Britain of power, ſtrength, and glory, I felt the morti- 
fication which muſt ſtrike every feeling individual at loſing his 
little ſhare in the boaſt of ruling over half of the New World. I 


could no longer ſupport my clame of entitling myſelf i its humble 5 


Zoologiſt: · yet, unwilling to fling away all my labors, do now 
deliver them to the Public under the title of the AxcTic 


Zoology. IT added to them a deſcription of the Quadrupeds ; 


and Birds of the north of Europe and of Ala, from latitude 0 
to the fartheſt known parts of the Ar#ic World, together 
with thoſe of Kamtſthatha, and the parts of America viſited 
in the laſt voyage of the illuſtrious Cook. Theſe additional 
parts I have flung into the form of an Appendix to each ge- 
nus, and diſtinguiſhed by a fleur de lis; and the ſpecies by 
| literal \inſtead of numeral marks, which diſtinguiſh thoſe of 
North America. Theſe will, in a great meaſure, ſhew the 
dilatation of Quadrupeds and Birds, and the migrations of the 
| feathered tribe, within part of the northern hemiſphere. 

I have, whenever I could get information, given their reſpee- 
tive reſidences, as well as migrations to far more northern 
parts, to ſhew to what very remote places the Author of Na- 
ture hath impelled them to retire, to breed in ſecurity. This 
wiſe proviſion preſerves the ſpecies entire, and enables them 
to return by myriads, to contribute to the food or luxuries of 
ſouthern climates. Whatever is wantin g in the American part, 
1 may foreſee, will in time be amply ſupplied. The powers 
of literature will ſoon ariſe, with the other ſtrengths of the 


new empire, and ſome native Naturaliſt give perfection to that : 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


part of the undertaking, by obſervations formed on the F pot, 
in the uſes, manners, and migrations. Should, at preſent, no 
one be inclined to take the pen out of my hand, remarks from 
the other ſide of the Atlantic, from any gentlemen of conge- 
nial ſtudies, will add peculiar pleaſure to a favorite purſuit, and 
be gratefully received. 8 | 


] muſt reckon among my moſt 8 correſpondents on the | 


| New Continent, Docter Al Ex Ap ER GARDEN, who, by 


his long reſidence in South Carolina, was enabled to .commu- 


nicate to me variety of curious remarks and e as will 
appear in the following pages. | 


To the rich muſeum of American Birds, arvkienes by Mes. 7 
" Anwa BLACKBURN, of Orford, near Warrington, I am indebted 
for the opportunity of deſcribing almoſt every one known in 


tte provinces of Ferſey, New York, and Connecticut. They 
were ſent over to that Lady by her brother, the late Mr. 


Afeton Blackburn; who added to the {kill and zeal of a ſportſ- 


man, the moſt pertinent remarks on. the ſpecimens he col- 
leted for his worthy and philoſophical ſiſter. 
In the foremoſt rank of the philoſophers of the Old Conti- 


nent, from whoſe correſpondence I have benefited, I muſt 
place Doctor PETER SIM. PALLAs, at preſe nt Profeſſor of 


Natural Hiſtory i in the ſervice of the illuſtrious EurRkzss of 
Ruſſia : he not only favored me with the fulleſt remarks on 
the Zoological part of that vaſt empire, moſt of which he 
formed from actual travel and obſervation, but collected for 
my uſe various other remarks from the manuſeripts of his 
predeceſſors; e what related to eu. from * 
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of ibis: ; "which have aſſiſted ' me in the hiſtory of bars 
hitherto but very ſlightly underſtood. I, 
* From the correſpondency and labors of Mr. Wand kve.” 
i WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, Profeſſor of Mathematics at Brunſ- 
wic, I have collected moſt uncommon inſtruction.” His Specimen 
Zoolagiæ Geographice Nyadrupedum * is a work which gives a2 
full view of the claſs of Quadrupeds, and the progreſs they have 
made in ſpreading over the face of the earth, according to cli- 
mates and latitudes. Their limits are deſcribed, in general, with 
uncommon accuracy. Much is ſaid of the climates themſelves; ofC 
the varieties of mankind; of the effects of heat and cold on them 
and other animals. A moſt curious map is joined to the work, 
in which is given the name of every. animal: i in its proper cli- 
mate ; ſo that a view of the whole Quadruped creation is placed 
5 before one's eyes, in a manner perfectly new and inſtructive +; 
To the following foreigners, diſtinguiſhed- for their literary 
knowlege, I muſt pay my beſt' acknowlegement for variety 
of moſt uſeful communications: Doctor Ax DERS SPARMAN, of 
"Stockholm ; Doctor CHARLEs P. TuunBERG, of Up/al; Mr. 
Ap. J. RE TZ Ius, Profeſſor of Natural: Hiſtory: at Lund; Mr. 
MARTIN TRRAN R BRUNNICRH, Profeſſor of Natural Hiſtory, 
and Mr. OrHO MurLER, Author of the Zoologia Danica, both 
of Copenhagen : and let me add my great obligations to the la- 
bors of the Reverend Mr. OTTO F ASLUNUS, for his moſt | 
0 an Fauna of Greenland. 


1 
8 
q. 
'W 
* 
1 


— > 
—— — - 


*A quarto in Latin, containing 683 pages, printed at Leyden, 1777; ; ſold in 2 London 
by Mr. Faden, Geographer, Sr. Martin's Lane. 


A new edition of the map has been lately publiſhed by the learned 3 the 
: geographical part is corrected according to the late voyages of Captain Coox, and great 


additions made to the zoological part. An explanation is given, in the third volume of 
the Sm Geographica, lately at in German Lay the Author, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. e 


To many of” my countrymen my beſt thanks. are due 6 us | + 


8 aſſiſtances. Sir Joszen BAxks, Baronet, will, 1 hope, 
accept my thanks for the free admittance to thoſe parts of his 
cabinet which more ae related to the larger of the 
following ſheets. 

To Sir Ash To Laves, Knight, 1 am n highly indebted, for 
the more intimate and cloſer examination of his treaſures than 
was allowed to the common viſitors of his moſt magnificent | 
muſeum. „ — 

To Mr. SAMUEL Hearn, the great hates by land of the 
Ley Sea, I cannot but ſend, my moſt particular thanks, for his 
liberal communication of many zoological remarks, made by 
him on the bold and fatiguing adventure he undertook from 
Haden Bay to the ne plus ultra of the north on that ſide. 
Mr. Ax REW GRAHAM, long a reſident in Hudſon's Bay, 
obliged me with numbers of obſervations on the country, and 
the uſe of multitudes of ſpecimens of animals tranſinitted by 
him to the late muſeum of the Royal Society, at the inſtance. 


of that liberal patron of ſcience, my reſpected. friend the Ho- 
norable Daines BARRINGTON. 5 


CY EE 


Let me cloſe the liſt with acknowhging the great ififtance- ; 
have found in the Synopſis of Birds by Mr. Joun LaTaram ; 
a work now brought almoſt to a concluſion, and which contains 
a far greater number of deſcriptions than any which has gone 
before. This is owing not only to the aſſiduity of the Au- 
thor, but alſo to the peculiar ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, 
which has, in its voyages to the moſt remote and moſt oppoſite 
parts of the globe, payed attention to every branch of ſcience. 
The advantages are pointed out by the able pen of the Reverend 
Doctor DovGLas, in his Introduction to the laſt Voyage of 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


our great navigator, publiſhed (under the auſpices of the Lords 
of the Admiralty) in a manner which reflects honor on our 
\ country in general, and will prove a moſt laſting monument 
to the memory of the great Officer who fo unfortunately pe- 
riſhed by ſavage hands, and his two able conſorts, who at 
length ſunk beneath the preſſure of fatigue, in carrying the 
glory of diſcovery far beyond the attempts of every preceding 
adventurer, | - I, 
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K ON T L 8 P IECE, a winter 5 in Lepland, with Aurore 

Borealis? the Arfic Fox, Ne 10: Ermine, N- 26 : Snowy 
Owl, Ne 121: and White Grous, N* 183. 

 Title-pagey with the head of the Elk, N? 3, before it was arrived at 

full age. 

Mb. I. The caves of Cauſſie in 1 — latrod. page xviir 

II. Rocks of ſingular forms near Sandfide, — — xx 

III. The Dorebolm, a ſmall iſle, one of the Schetlands, per- 


* 


5 forated with a vaſt arch — — — xxvir 
Iv. Bird-catching in one of the Orkney iſles — — xxx 
V. Antiquities — — — — XXXUlL 


Ne I. A Burgh of the ſmalleſt kind, with a fingle cell. 


IT. The Burgh of Ca/fwick in Scherland, and a ſection of the wall. 
III. The Burgh of Burrowfirth on Helinfta Yoe, a holme or ſmall iſle 
among the Scherlands. It contains eleven cells. 


V. Burgh of Hog ſeter. 
VI. Roman camp in Felther. 


For the drawings from which theſe Antiquities were engra- | 
ven, I am indebted to the Reverend Mr. Lou, Miniſter 


of Birſa in Orkney, who, at my requeſt, made the voyage 
of the Orkney and Scbetland iſles in 1778. He hath pre- 


the liberality of the public will enable him to give this 
addition to my labors, which will complete the account 
of the northern part of the Britiſp dominions. 
E abs VI. The Bow deſcribed p- cxL1v. The place it came 
„ from is uncertain; but doubtleſsly from the part 


of the weſtern coaſt of America frequented by the 
Wans—— — page cxI IW 


Tab. VII. 


8 


IV. Burgh of Szaburgh in Laßt, one of the Scherland:. ; 


pared his journal for the preſs: it is to be hoped, that 
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Tab. vit. The Muſk Cow, with the head of the Bull. „ 


: = Zoological part — — —_ page 8: 
VII. A,full-grown male Elk or Mooſe, with the velvet, or 
1 N young horns; and a full- grown pair on the ground. 
7 E From a painting by Mr. Stubbs, communicated to | 
; me bed the late Dr. Hunter "OW © — 
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| V 0 L. u. 

& ; N FOE the Pied Duck, No 488. ö 
5 . St. Jobn's Falcon: Chocolate colored Falcon 200 

X. Swallow-tailed Falcon — — — 210 

| XI. Red Owl, N* 117; Mottled Owl, N* 118: Barred — 

0 ' Owl, N. 122 — 5 . 
| XII. Male and Female Baltimore Orioles, N. 142; with 5 

the neſt _ — - — — — 258 


XIII. Ferruginous Woodpecker, N59: : Nuthatch, N*170 271 
XIV. Paſſenger Pige on, N' 187 : Carolina Pigeon, N. 188 326 


_— - / V - oo 
1 „ N : XVI. Spotted Groſbeak, N* 213: Whits-cromned Bunt- Bo 
FN N ing, N' 211 — mw 3 
5 VXVII. Black- throated Bunting, N* 228: Cinereous Bunt- 2 
F 1 = 304 
XVIII. Aculeated Swallow, Ne 335: Long-vinged Goat- 7 
„ ä | ſucker, N' 3397 — — — 436 


XIX. Eſtimaux Curlew, Ne 364: Little Woodcock, N. 365 463 
XX. Clapper Rail, N* 407 : Semipalmated Snipe, N* 380 490 


XXI. American Avoſet, N* 421 — — 502 
XXII. Pied- billed Grebe, Ne 418: Marbled e | 
,.N* 433 - — — — $7. 


XXII. Falcated Duck p. 574 : Weſtern Duck, N. 497 — $74 


The Bookbinder is defired d to bers, that the nomic Volume begins | 
at p. 187, en U. Binps. 1 
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'KNOWLEGE of: the geography, climate, and foil, and a general 
viewer of. the. productions of the countries, whoſe Zoologie Hiſtory is to 


f, are points ſo neceſſary, that no apology need be made for 
introducing them into a prefatory — 0. 5 8 M 


* 


It is worthy human Euriolity to trace the gradual increaſe of the animal world, 
from the ſcanty, pittance giyen to the rocks of Spitzbergen, t to the ſwarms of beings 
which enliven the vegetating plains of Senegal: to point out the cauſes of the local 
niggardneſs o of certain places, and the prodigious plenty i in others. The Botaniſt 


ſhould attend the fancied voyage Lam about to take, to explain the ſcanty \ 


nerbage of the Arctic regions; or, ' ſhould Lat any time hereafter deſcend. into the 


lower. latitudes, to inveſtigate the luxuriancy of plants i in the warmer climates.” 5 — - 


The Foſſiliſt ſhould join company, and point the variations of primeval. crea- 
tion, from the ſolid rock of Spitzbergen through all the degrees of Sage AZ 
the ſteps. it makes to perfection, from the vileſt earth to the pred ious diamond of 
Golconda. . The changes in the face of the globe ſhould be attended to; the de- 


ſtructions by vulcanoes; 3 the ravages of the 1 ang on ſome coaſts, and the tecom- 0 


pence it may have made to others, by the retreat of its wateees. 
The purſuit. of theſe. enquiries will alſo have a a farther and_ more important 
object. Hiſtory ſhould be called in, and a brief account given of, the population 
of the more more remote co ountries—the . motives which induced. mankind - to ſeek re- 
treats in . climates-.ſeeminyly; deſtitute. of incitements to migration. Particular: 
attention ſhould be paid to.the means of 
it with animals, to, contribute to. the ſupport of mankind, after the firſt 8 
tion the increaſe;of/thole Animals,” and their ceſſation, and giving place in A. 
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_ Here the fine A of e ſhould ſtep in to our aMllanee. The outline 
8 of the terreſtrial globe ſhould be traced; the ſeveral approximations between hart 
and part ſhould be attended to ; the nature of the bceans obſerved; the various 
* iſlands pointed out, as the "IRR the baiting-places where W e 8 80 have: : 
+, Teſted in its paſſage from an: overcharged continent. 
. manners. of the people ought not leſs to be attended: to· z and' their changes, 
both mental and corporeal, by comparifon of the preſent ſtate of remote people with 
| nations with whom they had common anceſtors, and who may have been diſcovered: | 
£ N VVT their primæval ſeats. Some leading cuſtoms may ſtill have been pre- | 
7 ſeryed in both; or ſome monuments of antiquity, proofs of congenial habitudes, | 
„ 155 poſſibly no longer extant in the ſavage than in the cultivated branches oy the 
| 1 common ſtock, : 
S$Txmonrs or Let me take my departure northyard; from the narrow ſtrei gts of Dole the 
Doves. ſite of the iſthmus of the once pepinſulated Britain. No certain cauſe canghe:-. 
: given for the mighty convulſian. which tore ys from the, continent: whether it was: * 
rent by an earthquake, or whether it was worn through by the aden 
of the 8 no Pythagoras is left to ſalve the Fortuna lane 5 N 


. VvVoidi ego, quod fugrat wen wangen * 
” 995 Ee freniny | 


4. 


But i it is moſt probable, that the great ne alluded to the partial deftrudtion 
of the Atlantica inſula, mentioned by Plato as a diſtant tradition in his days ne 
It was effected by an earthquake and a deluge, which might have rent aſunder | 
the narrow iſthmus in queſtion, and left Britain,. large as it ſeems at preſent, the 
mere wreck of its original ſize f. The S«lly iſles, the Hebrides, Ortnies, Schet= 
lands, and perhaps the Feroe iſflands,. may poſſibly be no more than fragments of 
the once far-extended region... I have no quarrel about the word Nand. The 
little iſthmus, eompared to the whole, might have been a junction never attend- 
ed to in the limited navigations of very early times. The peninſula had never 
deen wholly explored, and it paſſed with the antients for a genuine illand. 
| The correfpondeney of ſtrata on part of the oppoſite ſhores of Britain and France, 5 
Cnalxr STRATA, leaves no room to doubt but that they were once united. The chalky- cliffs of 
| Blanc-nez, between Calais and Bologne, and thoſe to the weſtward of Dover, ex- 
actly tally : the laſt are vaſt and continued; the former ſhort, and the termina- 
tion of the immens bed. Between Bologne and 3 (about fix miles from 


Plato died about: the year 347 before Cun187, aged 81, Pythagorats about 497» we. | 
Þ See this opinion farther diſeuſſed by Mr. + Somers Ph, Te Ae. ix, 230. 


| Wm 


— ind 


! 


the latter) is we ck of the junstion of he tho Cbiitttries ; 3 4 narrow 
ſubmarine hill, called the Rip-yaps, about a quarter of a mile broad, and ten 


miles long, extending eaſtwards towards the Goodwin Sands. Its materials are 
boulder-ſtones, adventitious to many ſtrata, The depth of water on it, in very 
low ſpring-tides, is only fourteen feet, The fiſhermen from Polt ſtone have often 
touched it with a fifteen feet oar z ſo that it is juſtly the dread of navigators. Many 

a tall ſhip has periſhed on it, and ſunk inſtantly into twenty-one fathoms water. 
1 Fuly 1582; the Bellie of ſixty- four guns ſtruck, and lay on it nn three 
hours; but, by ſtarting her beer and water, got clear off. 14h 
Theſe celebrated ſtreights are only twenty- one miles wide in the narroweſt part. 


From the pier at Dower to that at Calais is twenty-four, It is conjtuted, that 
their breadth leffens, and that they are two miles narrower. than they were in 


antient times. An accurate obſerver' of fiſty years, remarks to .me, that the 


Wirz or THE 
STREIGHTS. 


% 


encreaſed height of water, from a decreaſe of breadth, has been apparent even in 
that ſpace. The depth of the channel, at a medium, in higheſt ſpring-tides; is 


about twenty- -five fathoms. The bottom, either coarſe ſand or rugged ſcirs, 
which have for ages unknown reliſted, the attrition of the eutrents. From the 


ſtreigbts, both eaſtward and weſtward, is a gradual increaſe ef depth thorougk 


the channel to a hundred | fathoms, till . are wy loſt or unattend- 


ed to. | 8 
The g pring- tides in the ftreights riſe, on an average, 8 feet; the 


neap- tides fifteen. The tide lows from the German ſea, paſles the ireights, and 


meets, with a great rippling, the weſtern tide from the ocean, between Fairleigh, 


near Haſtings, and Buloyne * z a proof, that if the ſepatation of the land was &f- 


fected by the _ it * have been * mn 8 & choſe of the 
north. 3 g 
It is moſt certain; that” Britain was Sopled fm Gaul. Sithtlar cuſtoms, 5s 


far as can be colledvd, e evince this fat, The 3 is rent the reach of 


hiſtory. 


% 


© All the intelligence reſpecting the tides, &c. in theſe parts, I received from Mr. James Hammond 


A thx riiſtvthhdiſe, Dower, and Mt, #illiam Cowl, a veteran pilot of the fame place. 
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Beyond the meaſure vaſt of thought, 
55 Tho works, the wizard Tims hath wrought | 
The Gaul, it's held of antique ſtory, 
| Saw Britain link'd to his now adverſe ſtrand; 
Noc ſea between, nor cliff ſublime and hoary, 
He paſs'd with unwet feet through all our land. 
To the blown Baltic then, they ſay, y 2 
The wild waves found another way. Se. 


ColLins's Oe to Liberty. 


If, after the event by which our iſland was torn from the continent, the migra- 


tion over ſo narrow a ſtreight might, in the earlier ages, have been very readily 
effected in the vitilia navigia or coracles, or the monoxyla or canoes in uſe in the 


remote periods; but the numerous ſpecies of Quadrupeds never could have ſwam 


into our iſland, even over ſuch a contracted water, which at all times muſt have 


been poſſeſſed by tides ſo rapid, as to baffle their utmoſt efforts; their paſſage, 
therefore, muſt have been over the antient iſthmus ; for it is contrary to common 
ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that our anceſtors would have been at the trouble of tranſporting 
ſuch gueſts as wolves and bears, and the numerous train of leſſer rapacious ani- 
mals, even had it been practicable for them to have eee the domeſtic and 


Would they on board or Bears or Lynxes take, 
Fm the She-adder 5 and the e Snake? 
| | Paton, 


Men and beaſts found their way into Great Britain from the ſame quarter. 
We have no Quadrupeds but what are alſo found in France; and among our 


| loſt animals may be reckoned the Urus, p. 2; Wolf, Ne 9; Bear, Ne 20; 


Wild Boar; and the Beaver, Ne 40: all which were once common to 
both countries. The Urus continued among us in a ſtate of nature as late 


at leſt as the year 1466 *: and I have ſeen ſome of their deſcendants, ſcarcely 


to be called tame, in confinement in the parks of Drumlanrig and Chilling- 
ham +. The Caledonian. Bears were exported to Rome, and eſteemed for their 
fierceneſs f. They continued in Scotland till the year 1057, They exiſted in 
Wales, perhaps, till the ſame period ; for our antient laws ragked them among the 
beaſts of chace 9d. Wolves infeſted even the middle counties of England as late as 
the year 1281, and continued their ravages in North Britain in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; nor were they wholly extirpated till the year 1680, The Wild 


| ® Six Wild Bulls were uſed at the inſtallation feaſt of George Nevil, archbiſhop of Terk. Lale 
Collect. vi. 2. + Tours in Scotland. 1 Martial. Plutarch. | I Raii Syn, Quad. 214. 
os | 3 . | ay - 


* * 0 L 4 * D 


Boars hte common n in the neighborhood. of Laas in the reign of * 1 = | 
and continued in our kingdom, in a wild tate, till 1577 : they were then only to 
be found in the woods of Lord Latimer, who, we are informed by Doctor Mon- 


_ fet, took great delight i in their chace . Let me add, from the ſame authority, 


that Roebucks were found at the ſame period in Wales, and among the Cheviot F 
hills ; they are now confined to the Highlands of Scotland. Finally, Beavers in- 


habited Wales in 1188, when our hiſtorian, Giraldus, made his progreſs through 
the principality. Every one of theſe animals are at this time to be found in 


France, the Urus excepted. Ti heodebert, king of France, periſhed in the chace of | 


one about the year 548 f; but it is probable that the Nie muſt have exiſted 
in that vaſt kingdom long after that event, 


The Elk, Ne 3; Genet, Hift. Quad. Ne 224; ji N. 150; Fat + Dübel | 


Hift. Quad. No 287; Garden Dormouſe, Hit. Quad. No 288; and the Bats: 
Serotine, Pipiſtrelle, and Barbaſtelle, Hiſt. Quad. Nris 408, 409, 410, either never 


reached our iſland, or if they did, periſhed ſo early, that even their very names in 
the Britiſh tongue, have periſhed with them. The Ibex, Hift. Quad. Ne 13, and 
the Chamois, Hift. Quad. N* 17, inhabitants only of the remote Gaulih Alps and 


Pyreneans, probably never reached us. France, therefore, poſſeſſes forty-nine ſpecies 
of Quadrupeds; we only thirty- nine. I exclude two ſpecies of Seals in both 


reckonings; being animals which had at all times powers of making themſelves - 


inhabitants of the coaſts of each kingdom. | | 
Birds, which have the ready means of wafting themſelves from place to place, 


have notwithſtanding, in numbers of inſtances, their limits. Climate confines + 


ſome within certain bounds, and particular ſorts of food induce others to remain 
within countries not very remote from us; yet, by wonderful inſtinct, birds will 
follow cultivation, and make themſelves denizens of new regſons. The CRoss- 


BILL has followed the apple into England. Glenco, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
never knew the Partridge, till its farmers of late years introduced corn into their 


lands: nor did Sparrows ever appear in Sibiria, till after the Ruſſians had made 
arable the vaſt waſtes of thoſe parts of their dominions. Finally, the Rice Bunt- 


ings, p. 360, natives of Cuba, after the planting of rice in the Carolinas, annually 


quit the iſland in myriads, and fly over ſea and land, to partake ory a harveſt intro- 
duced there from the diſtant India. | | 


* Health's 83 4 Ecole de la Chaſſe, clxi. GT 
{ The Common Seal, is common to the ocean and Mediterranean ſea, Poſſibly the Mediterranean 


Seal, Hiff. uad. No 376, may be ſo like wiſe.— This work i is always intended, when the name of the 
work . to is not added t to the 2 1 


Nn 
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Faaxcr; as it exceeds in variation of climate, ſo it exceeds us in the number of 


| ſpecies of birds. We can boaſt of only one hundred and thirty-one kinds of land- 


birds, and one hundred and twenty-one of water-fowl. France, on the contrary, 


has one hundred and fifty-ſix of the firſt, and one hundred and thirteen of the laſh, - 


This computation may not be quite accurate; for no one has as yet attempted its 
Fauna; which muſt be very numerous; in a kingdom which extends from Calais, in 


about lat. 51, to Calliaure in the ſouth of Rouſſillon, on the Mediterrancan ſea, in 


Cos TS or BRA 
Ad N. | 


Soprrorx AND 
NoRFOLK. 


about lat. 42. The northern parts poſſeſs the birds in common with England: and 
in all probability the provinces in che emen. ranuely are viſited by various 


| ſpecies from northern Africa. 


Stupendous and precipitous ranges of chalky cliffs attend the N from How 5 
eaſtward, and, from their color, gave the name of Albion to our iſland. Beneath one 
of them anchored Ceſar, fifty-kive years before CMRIST, and ſo near as to be capable 
of being annoyed by the darts of the Britons, After weighing anchor, he failed up a 


bay, now occupied by meadows, and landed at Ratapium, Richborough, oppoſite to 


the preſent Sandwich, The walls of the former ſtill evince its antient firength ; 
and the veſtiges of a quays now bounded by a ditch, points out the anchorage of 
the Roman commerce, The adjacent Thanet, the Thanates of the antients, at pre- 
ſent indiſtinguiſhable from the main land, was in old times an iſland, ſeparated by 
a deep channel, from a mile and a half to four miles in width, the fite of Roman 
ſettlements ; and, in 449, celebrated for having been the ficſt landing - place of the 

invading Saxons z to whom it was aſſigned as a place of ſecurity by the imprudent 
Partigern. But ſuch a change has time effected, that Thanet no more exiſts as an 
Hand ; and the Brieanziarum Portus, in which rode the . navies, is now filled 


with marſby meads. 


After paſfing the lofty chalky promontory, the Narth Fardaxd, opens the eſtuary 


of the Thames, bounded on each ſide by low ſhores, and its channels divided by 
numerous ſaud-hanks ; ſecurely paſſed, by reaſon of the perfection of navigation, 
by thouſands of ſhips frequenting analy Loxdan, our emporium, envied aſp 
_ to. impending. decline. 


On the prqjecting coalts of Galt and Neryall, ariſe, in certain intereals, emi- 
nences of different matter. Laamy cliffs. appear about Leo/loffe, Dumvich, & e. 
The Crag-pits about WWudbridge, are prodigious pits of ſea-ſhells, many of them 


perfect and quite ſolid; an inexhauſtible fund of manure for arable lands. About 


Yarmouth, and from thence beyond Vintertoneſi, the coaſt is low, flat, and com- 
poſed of ſhingle, backed by ſand. From Hagſburgb to Cromer are a range of lofty 
clayey precipices, riſing from the height of forty to a hundred feet perpendicular; 
a prey to the ocean, which has effected great changes in theſe; parts. About 


r and it riſes into pretty and gentle hills, . down into 2 


I ; rough | 


2 W 1 A * 3 
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fandy ſhores terminate in little hillocks of ſand, kept together by the Arundo: Ar- 


| maria, or Bent, the great preſervative againſt the inundatiens of ſand which would 
otherwiſe deftroy whole rats of country, and im particular ſdon render uſeleſs the: 


range of falt-marſhes which theſe are backed with. Fefe cli riſes a diſtin- 


guiſhed feature in this flat tract. The furface is the uſual vegetable mould, about 


| a foot deep; beneath that are two feet of finalt broken pieces: of ehatk r the folidi 
ſtratum of the fame, after having been loſt for numbers of miles, here again makes. 


its appearance, and forms a ſolid bed thirty feet in thiekneſs, reſting on a hard red 


ſtone four feet deep, which is often ground and made into a red paints Seven feet. 


of looſe friable dirty yellow ſtone ſueceeds, placed on a baſe of iron- colored plumb- 


pudding - ſtone, projecting into the ſea, with vaſt fragments feattered over the beach.. 


This eliff is about eighty feet high, Hes on the entranee of the waſhes, the Moturie 


Eſtuarium of Ptolemy. From e all the coaſt by Heat * is low, flat, 5 - 


and ſhingly. : 

From Holm, the northern promontory. of Narfolh, this a advances n WY 
ward, and forms the great bay called the Muſbes, filled with: vaſt ſand-banks, the: 
ſummits of which are dry at low water; but the intervening channels are the 


means of prodigious commerce to Lynn in Norfolk, ſeated on the Ouze, which is 


eirculated into the very inland parts of our iſland, through the various rivers which. 
fall into its long courfe. Tyan is mentioned in the Doomſday Boot; but became 


conſiderable for its ecommerce with Norway as early as the year 1284. 
The oppoſite ſhore is that of Lincolnſhire. Its great commercial town, Boſton; 


Lixcenxsntas. 


ſtands on the Vitbam, a few miles from the head of the bay. Spring- tides riſe at 


the quay fourteen feet, and convey there veſſels of above a. hundred tons; but 


greater ſhips lie at the Scap, the opening of the eſtuary, Suck: is the caſe at nn; 


for the ſluggiſh rivers of theſs tame tracts want force to form a depth of water. 


Lincalnſhire, and part of fix. other counties, are the Pais-bas, the Low Countries 


of Britain; ; the former bounded on the weſtern part by a range of elevated land, : 


which, i in this humble county, overlooks, as Alps would the ocean, the remaining 


part. This very extenſive tract, from the Scap to the northern headland oppoſites 
to Hull, preſents to the ſea a bow-like and almoſt unindented front; and ſo low as 
to be viſible from ſea only at'a ſmall diſtance; and churches, inſtead of hills, are 
the only landmarks to ſeamen. The whole coaſt is fronted with falt-marſhes or 
ſand-hills, and ſecured by artificial banks againſt the fury of the ſea. Old Holinſa 
bead gives a long liſt of ports on this now inhoſpitable coaſt. Waynfieet, once ai 
noted haven, is at preſent a mere creek, Skegneſs, once a large walled town, with a 


good n is now an inoonſiderable place a mile from che ſea: and the port of 


Kun 


BP EL TT ITY 


, | Grimeſbyzwhich i in the time of Edward III. furniſhed. him with eleven figs i now 
ER. „„ totally choaked with ſand, _ 
The Great Level, which comprehends Holland in this. county, with part ot > 

| 1 „ Northamptonſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, a tract of ſixty com- 
. „5 \ pauted miles in length, and forty in breadth, had been originally a wooded country. 
5 18 | Whole foreſts of firs and oaks have been found in digging, far beneath the moor, 
be] on the ſolid ground; oaks fifteen feet in girth, and ſixteen yards long, moſtly burnt 
aæẽlrt the bottoms, the antient method of falling them: multitudes of others entirely 
- . rooted up, as appears, by the force of the ſea burſting in and overwhelming this 
whole tract, and covering it with lt, or the mud which it carried with it from 
8 85 time to time. Ovid's beautiful account of the deluge was here verified; for under 

| | ; _*  Conington Down, i in Huntingdonſbire, was found the ſkeleton of a whale near twenty 
feet long, which had once ſwam ſecure to this diſtanee from its Nati n 
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Et modo qua graciles gamen EOF capellz, * e 
e 8 e „„ Nunc ibi deformes ponunt ſua corpora phoces. „ xp rd. 
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en ramis, agitataque robora Pe” qo t r ings he 


Ears "3. proceſs. of time this tract underwent another revolution. The h : or mud 
. | 5 1 gained ſo conſiderably. ag to leave vaſt ſpaces dry, and other parts ſo ſhallow as to 
: | | On 5 . encourage the Romans to regain theſe fertilized countries from the ſea. F . Thoſe ſen- | 
: | | fible and indefatigable people firſt taught us the art of embanking, and recovered. the 
valuable lands we now poſſeſs, It was, the complaint of Galgacns, that they ex- 
| hauſted the ſtrength of the Britons, i in ſolvis et ' paludibus , emuniendis *, in clearing 
woods and draining 1 marſhes. | After the Romans deſerted our inland, le change 
took place. Neglect of their labors ſucceeded : the drains-were neglected, and the 
whole became fen and ſhallow lake, reſembling the preſent eaſt fen ; 3 the haunt of 
myriads of water-fow], or. the retreat of banditti. Ely. and many little tracts 
which had the advantage « of elevation, were at that period literally i iſlands, * Several 
of theſe in early times became the retreat of religious. : Eh, Thorney, Ramſey, 
Spiney, and others, roſe into celebrated abbies, and by the induſtry of their inhabi- 
tants firſt began to reſtore the works of the Romans. L he country aboye 79 5 
| is repreſented by an old hiſtorian r as a paradiſe. G Conſtant viſitations, founded on 
„ wholeſome laws, preſerved this vaſt recovered country: but on the rapid and ra- 
pacious diſſolution, the removal of numbers of the inhabitants, and the neglect of 
* lays of the as the reins) were filled, the cultivated land overflowed, and 
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te — again 419050 to a uſeleſs 9 855 „. In the ec Elizabeth MY 
| Rate of the country was taken into conſideration +; no great matters were done till 
the time of Francis, and Williem his ſon, earls of Bedford, who attempted this 

Hereulean work, And reclamed this vaſt tract of more than three hundred thouſand * 
acres ; and the laſt received, under ſanction of parlement, the juft reward of ninety 
' thouſand acres. I ſpeak not of the reliques of the antient banks which 1 have ſeen 


in Holland, Lincelnſbbre, now remote from the ſea, nor yet of the Roman tumuli, the 


coins, and other evidences of the reſidence of that nation in theſe parts 3 they would 
| ſwell a mere preface to too'great a length: and, it is to be hoped, will be under-" 
taken by the pen of ſome native, who will perfarm it from his-aQual ſurvey, © 


The vaſt fenny tracts of theſe counties were in old times the haunts of nicks 
tudes of water-fow! ; but the happy change, by attention to draining, has ſubſtitut- 
ed in their place awe of ſheep; or, inſtead: of reeds, made thoſe tracts laugh 
with corn. The Crane, which once abounded in theſe parts, has even deſerted our 
| iſland, The Common Wild Duck ftill breeds in multitudes in the unreclamed . 
parts; and thouſands are ſent annually to the London markets, from the numerous 


decoys. The Grey Lag Gooſe, Br. Zool. i ii. No 266, the origin of the Tame, 


breeds here, and is reſident the whole year: a few others of the Duck kind breed 
here. Ruffs, Redſhanks, Lapwings, Red- breaſted Godwits, and Whimbrels, 
are found here during ſummer ; but, with their young, in autumn, diſperſe about 
the iſland. The Short - eared Owl migrates here with the Woodcock, and is 


ä a welcome gueſt to the farmer, by clearing the fields of mice. K nots ſwarm on 


the coaſts in winter: are taken in numbers in nets: yet none are ſeen during 
ſummer t. The moſt diſtant north is probably the retreat of the multitude of 
water - fowl of each order which ſtock our ſhores, driven ſouthward by the extreme 


cold: moſt of them regularly, others, whoſe nature enables them to brave the 
uſual winters of the frigid zone, are with us only accidental gueſts, and i in — 
when the froſt rages in their native land with unuſual ſeverity. 


From Clea Neſs, the land retires weſtward, and, with the oppoſite cos of Yorkſhire, 


bounds the great eſtuary of the Humber, which, winding deep into the country, is 
the receptacle of the Trent, and all the conſiderable rivers of that vaſt province; 
ſome of which ariſe in its moſt remote parts. All theſe coaſts of Lincoluſbire are 


| flat, and have been gained from the ſea. Barton and Barrow have not at preſent 
the leaft appearance of 11 5 by ny: were 17161 good: ones 9. Similar 


„ 


» Compare Sir v: 8 of this al, in ts moral and. drained fine. 2 . 


P. 375. 4115. Same, p. 375 3 
m See Tour in Scotland, 17693 Lincolaſtire, where the fen * are enumerated, 
F * 7. e, 198, 5 | | Es 
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| aceidents have beſullen the upper part of the low td of Heldernifſi, which faces 
the, gengruent ſhores. - Heden, a few miles below Hull, ſeveral hundred years 
280 a port of great commerce, is nom a mile and a half from the water, and has 
long given way to the riſing fortune of the latter (a creation of Edward I. in 1296) 
an account of the excellency of its port. But in return, the ſea has made moſt - 
ample repriſals on the lands of this hundred: the ſite, and even the very names of 
- ' ſeveral places, once towns of note upon the Humber, are now only recorded in 
hiſtory : and. Ravenſper was at one time a rival to Hull o; and a port fo very 


conſiderable in 1332, that Edward Bakot and the confederated Engliſh barons 


failed from hence with @ great fleet to invade $cotland'; and Henry IV. in 199; 
| made choice of this port to land at, to effect the depoſal of Richard II. yet the 


whole of it has long ſince been devoured by the mercileſs ocean; extenſive ſands, 


dry at low water, are to be ſeen in their ſtead; except Sum Hand, which, til 
about the year 1666, appeared among them like an elevated ſhoa), at which period 
it was regained, by embankments, from the ſea ; and now forms A roakderable e, 
i probably reſtored to its priſtine condition. 
Srunn HAS. ” 
| ber, at preſent in form of a fickle, near which the wind=-bound ſhips anchor ſecurely, 
| The place on which the lighthouſes ſtand is 2 vaſt beach near two _—s long, 
mixed with ſand-bills fludg up by the ſea within the laſt ſeventy years. 
Ĩbe land from hence for ſome miles is compoſed of very lofty cliffs of brown clay, | 
| perpetually preyed on by the fury of the German ſea, which devours whole acres at 
a time, and expoſes on the ſhores conſiderable quantities of beautiful amber. Fine 
wheat grows on the clay, even to the edge of the cliffs. A country of the fame 
fertility reaches from Kilnſey, near this place, as far as the village of Sprotth, en- 


Sher Head, the Occhim Promenteriuis of Ptoleiny, terminates this fide tic Als. 


tending, in a waved form, for numbers. of nie ; and, es faw e een 
with wheat and beans. 


K kia havie /wigp geatiy-ighivard; ab £66 wth gent phtnnc« : 
tory of Flamborough ; and is a continuance. of high clayey cliff, till about the 


Village of Hornſey, Near it is a mere, noted for its Eels and Pikes, at preſent ſepa- 
rated from the ſea, by fo ſmall a ſpace as to render its ſpeedy deſtruction very proba- 


ble. eee han bong fines eee . 


neighboring town, only the tradition is left. 

The country grows conſiderably lower; and, near the baſe of 8 
tory, retires ſo far in as to form Bridlington bay, antiently called Gabrantovicorum 
uu to which the Grographer adds , on account of the e 
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1 ies ark, where veſlcls a i full ſecurity. ander the ſhelter of the leg 


| head-land. Smithie ſand, the only one between Flamborough and Spurn Head, ſtretches 


acroſs the entrance into Bridlington bay, and, in hard gales from the north and north- 


eaſt, adds to the ſecurity of that noble aſylum for the ooaſting veſſels. Surely, an 


adjacent village, ſeems no more than a tranſlation from the old appellation. The 


Remans, in all. probability, had a naval ſtation here; for here ends the road, viſible in f 


. e in 
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height, and vaſt magnificence, viſible far at ſea. - If we may depend on Richard of 


Cirenceſter, the Romans named it Brigantum Extrema,. and the bay Portus Felix. 


The Saxons ſtyled the cape Fleamburg, perhaps from the lights. which directed the 
great Ida, founder . to land here, in 5. with a | 


great body of their countrymen. 
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The vaſt height of the precipices, and the amazing grandeur of the caverns # | 
1 open on the north fide, giving wide and ſolemn admiſſion, through moſt : 


exalted arches, into the body of the mountain; together with the gradual decline of 


light, the deep filence of the place unleſs interrupted by the ſtriking of the car, 


the colliſion of a ſwelling wave againſt the ſides, or the loud flutter of the pigeons 


affrighted from their neſts in the diſtant roof; afford pleaſures of ſcenery which 


ſuch formations as this alone can yield. Theſe alſo are wonderfully « diverſified. 


| In ſome parts the cayerns penetrate far, and end in darkneſs ; in others -are per- 
vious, and give a romantic paſſage by another opening equally ſuperb. Many of the | 


rocks are inſulated, of 2 pyramidal form, and ſoar to a great height. The baſes of 


moſt are ſolid ; but in ſome pierced through and arched. All are covered with the 


- dung of the innumerable flocks of migratory birds which xeſort-hiere annually to f 4 


breed, and fill every little projection, every hole, which will give them leave to reſt. 
Multitudes were enn about; others ſwarmed in the a A unned us with 


.. 3 d tc 8 


cliff; it is hard, ſolid, and ſmooth. Boats are employed every ſummer in carrying great quantities to 


Sunderland, where it is burnt into excellent lime. Moſt of the lime-ftone uſed at Scarborough is made 55 
from ſtones flung up by the ſea. It may be remarked, that whatſoever degree of hardneſs any lime- 


Kone poſſeſſes in the quarry, the mortar made from it, by proper management, may be made as hard, 


but by no means harder. Moft of the houſes in and about London are built with kme made of chalk 3 


hence the many miſerable caſualties there, by the fall of houſes, The work men, ſenkble of the weakneſs of 


| that kind of mortar, endeavour to keep the walls together by lodging frames of timber in them; which 


being conſumed in caſes of fire, the whole building * renders all attempts to ex- 
* fire very n Trauis. 5 
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VVV we rintoty of Gale cues and ſcreams. Kittiwakes 1 | Hort Gulls, Guilte, | 
TS WE mots and Black Guillemots, Auks, Puffins, Shags, and Corvorants, are among the 
5 ſpecies which reſort hither. © The notes of all ſea- owl are moſt harſh and inhar- 
\ monious. I have often reſted under rocks like theſe, attentive to the various Ly 
ſounds over my head; which, mixed with the deep roar of the waves ſlowly ſwelling, 
and retiring from the vaſt caverns beneath, have produced a fine effect. The ſharp 
voice of the Gulls, the frequent chatter of the Guillemots, the loud notes of the 
Auks, the ſcream of the Herons, together with the deep periodical croak of. the 
© Corvorants, which ſerves as a baſs to the reſt, have often furniſhed me with a con- 
| cert; which, joined to the wild ſcenery ſurrounding me, afforded in an high degree 
| | „ 75 ttt ſpeeies of pleaſure which renne from der . and thy: opp POE of 
9 | 5 N the entertainment. | 
| | 2 5 Roerxr Coa 1 At Flamborough head commence this hard or r rocky bee of this ide of Great Bri- 
BEGIN. tain, which continue, with the interruption of a few ſandy bays and low land, to the 
| "extremity of the kingdom. It often happens, that the bottom of the ſea partakes 
„5 of the nature of the neighboring element: thus, about the head, and a few miles 
| to the northward (in places) the ſhores are rocky, and the haunts bf lobſters. 
and other cruftaceous animals. From theſe ſtrata a tract of fine ſand, from one 
os „„ to five miles in breadth, extends lloping eaſtward, and from its edge to that of the 
5 „ e Di is a deep bottom, rugged, rocky, and * oak in mw parts 
| 1 RS 8 hep ee with corallines and ſubmarine plants. 
This diſpoſition of ſhore gives to the inhabitants of this conſt the advatitigeous 
fiſhery which they poſſeſs; for the ſhore on one hand, and the edges of the 
Dogger- bant on the other, like the ſides of a decoy, give a direction to the im- 
menſe ſhoals of the Cod genus, which annually migrate from the northern ocean, 
VVT do viſit, reſide, and ſpawn, in the parts adjacent to our coaſts. They find plenty 
+. | | of food from the plants of the rocks, and the worms of the ſand, and: fecure 
1 5 | ſhelter for their ſpawn in the cavernous part of the ſearry bottom. It is in the 
channel between the banks and the ſhores, in which the Cod are taken, or in 
S 1 5 the hollows between the Deggers and Mell- bank; for they do not like the agita- 
: Wo tion of the water on the ſhallows. On the contrary, the Skates, the Holibuts, 
LED PFllounders, and other flat fiſh, bury ne in the land, and ſecure themſelves 
from the turbulence of the waves. 
An amazing ſhoal of Haddocks viſit this _ rale tal e about 
"the tenth of December, and extend from the ſhore near three miles in breadth, 
and in len agth from Flamborough head to Tinmouth caſtle, perhaps further north. 
An army of a ſmall ſpecies of Shark, the Pick Ep, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 40, flanks 
3 the outſide of this ſhoal to prey upon it; when the fiſhermes caſt their lines 5 
: 3 | „„ : | 5 berend 
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x * F 6 L 4 * D. . 25 45 on any 
DE” ditance df thee miles from land, they never oatch any 15 thoſsvo-" EL ere De 
NA. 255 „„ 
Between Flamborough head- and . projets Fily Brig, « ledge of | Fila 510. | 
rocks running far into the ſea, the cauſe. of frequent ſhipwrecks. | Scarborough «© © © 
caſtle, ſeated on a vaſt rock projecting into the water, ſucceeds, The ſpring-tides, 85 


at the time of the equinoxes, riſe here twenty-four feet; buf at other times only 
twenty: the neap-tides from twelve to ſixteen. Then Whitby, noted for its 


| neighboring allum-works, and more, for its fine harbour, the only one on the DD 


whole coaſt : the admittance into which. is a narrow channel between two high 
hills: it expands largely within, and is kept elean by the river Est. From 
hence to the mouth of the Tzes,. the boundary between this county and that of 
Durbam, is à high and rude coaſt, indented with many bays, and varied with 
little fiſhing villages,” built ſtrangely among the cliffs, filling every project- 
ing ledge, in the ſame manner with thoſe of che e in the rauaue | 
and rocky parts of Ching. - + ©... 5 „„ 

The Tees, the northern limit of this : county, opens with a wider mouth | Ten: 
| and mudded bottom into. the ſea. This was the Dunum Efluarium of Prolemy.; 'Y . 
and ſerves as a brief entrance for navigators into the country. Almoſt. all the 
northern. rivers deſcend with a rapid. courſe, from, their mountanous riſe and ſup- 
ply; and afford but a ſhort navigation. From hence the lead of the mineral parts 
of Durbam, and the corn of its more level parts, are imported. In the mud of 
this eſtuary, more particularly, abounds the Ayxine Olutinoſa of Linnæus, the Hag 
of the neighboring fiſhermen ; a worm, which enters the mouths of the fiſh taken 
on hooks, that remain a tide under water, and devours the whole, leaving only 
the ſkin and bones. This alſo is the worm which: converts water, into a_ ſort of 
, glue. 1 5 * FM | 
From Seaton Snook, in the bilhoprick of Durham, to asien i is a, feries 8 - Don nan. 
 ſand-banks, and the ſhore a long - continued ſandy ſhallow. From the oY WE ins 
Point of Hartlepgol to Blackhalls is a rocky lime-ftone coaſt, with frequent inter- 
vals of ſand-bank, and a ſtony beach; but Sabam and Hartlepool is ſo very rugged, 
that no enemy could land, or even ſtand off the ſhore, without the moſt imminent 
danger: in particular, the coaſts - about Hawthorn Hive are bold, excavated, and 
formed into groteſque figures, for ſeveral miles, and the ſhores rough with a broken 
and gte ſea, Py wean of ee rocks ans ſpits of ſands ANG run out. far 


ou. 


* 


* Conſult _ m. of the Br, Zoology for an account of the £0 on his coaſt: alſo the Tour 5 in 
Scotland, 1769. To Mr. Travis, pages in mat I am indebted for the- moſt curious 
ee, 
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and there interſected with ſand-hills and ſtony beaches, From en to the 


mauth of the Tyne, and even. to Dunftanbrough in Northumberland, the ſhore ls 5 
ſandy, and the land in a few places rocky; but from thence to Bamborough, the coaſts = 


their heads above water. 


x * 2 1 * K „ 


e Ne Scham a are. and-hills and ſhallow 0 beaches. 5 
From Weremouth to near Cleadon, low rocks of lime-ſtone form the | hete 


are high and rocky, in. wy: e run * into . ee ee 938575 


Bamborough caſtle ſtands on the laft of the range of: el This fortre(s | 
was founded by the Savon monarch. Ida. After various fortunes it, has proved 


in its diſmantled tate of more uſe to mankind than when it boaſted ſome: potent 
lord and fierce warders. A charitable. prelate of. the ſee of Durham purchaſed 


the eſtate, and left it for the uſe of the diſtreſſed feamen who might ſuffer ſhip- 
wreck on this dangerous coaſt, and to unconfined charitable purpoſes, at the diſ- 


: etetion of certain truſtees. The poor are, in the deareſt ſeaſons; ſupplied with 


corn at a cheap rate; the wrecked, found ſenſeleſs and benumbed with cold, 


ace taken inſtantly into theſe hoſpitable walls, and reſtored to life by the affiftance 


of food, medicine, and warm beds; and if the ſhip is capable of relief, eh at ae 
is ſaved, by means of machines always ready for the purpoſe „% 


The Farn i/landi, or rather rocks, form a group at no great diſtance "I 


More the neareſt a mile and ſixty- eight chains; the fartheſt about ſeven. Theſe 


probably, at- ſome remote period, have been convulſed from the land, but 'now 
divided from it by a furious tide, ruſhing through a channel from five to twelve 


fathoms in depth. The original ſea, to the eaſt of the Staples, the remoteſt rocks, 


ſuddenly deepens to forty or fifty . St. Cuthbert firſt made theſe rocks of note: 
he occaſionally made the largeſt of them the ſeat of his devotion and ſecluſion 


from the world; expelling, ſays ſuperſtition, the malignant ſpirits, the pre-oc- 
cupants. Some remains of a chapel are Rill to be ſeen on it. For ages' paſt, the 
: ſole tenants are a few cows, wafted over from the main land in the little cobles, 


or boats of the country; and the Eider Ducks, Ar#. Zool. ii. N 480, ſtill 


diſtinguiſhed hers by the name of the Saint, Numberleſs ſea-fowls, and of 


great variety of kinds, poſſeſs the remoter rocks, on which they find à more 
ſecure retreat than on the low-cliffed ſhores. To the marine N tribe 


the whole coaſt from Flamborough head to that of St. Eös's is inhoſpitable. 
They ſeek the loſtieſt promontories. Where you hear of the haunts of the 


Razor-bills and ene Corvorants and * you oy be well aſſured, that 4 


* Tour in Scotland, 1769 f and fuller in Ms e, bum 76. 
-F Adair, Hammond, Thompſon, | 
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and Guillemots appear in ſpring, and vaniſh in autumn: the other pts Ones 
their native haunts, or ſpread along the neighboring ſhores. 1 72 66 

Prom Bamborougb to the mouth of the Tweed is a fandy ſhore, nanoving as 
it approaches our ſiſter kingdom. Lindesfarn, or the Holy i/land, with its ruined 
_ cathedral and caſtle, lie remote from ſhore, acceſſible at every receſs of tide, 
: and — divided from Northumberland: by the power of the waves in diſtant 
The tides do not ſwell over this tract in the uſual manner of apparent flow- 


. e b 6 e helght,/ Where thoſe are wanting; 1 
ſea-girt rocks, 48 ſpots the leſt" arceſüble to mankind. The: five ſpecies of Auks 


ing la gradual approach ; but '00ze gently out of every part of the ſand, which > 
at firft appears a quaggy extent, then, to the terror of the traveller, ſurrounds 


him with a ſhining plain of ſmooth unruffled water, a the W land- 


* 


3 of the adjoining ſhores 8. 


The Tweed, the antient Alaunut, à narrow 8 Vadddey n uy * 


and our fellow-ſubjeCts-the Scorrifſþ nation, next fucceeds. . After a ſhort conti- 


nuance of low land, St. EB; head, a lofty promontory, projets into the ſea 
- (frequented in the ſeaſon by Razor-bills, Guillemots, and all the birds of the Baſs, 


excepting the Gannet) and its lower part is hollowed into moſt auguſt caverns. 
This, with Fifeneſs, about thirty miles diftant, forms the entrance into that 


| magnificent eſtuary the firth of Forth, which extends inland ſixty miles ; and, 
with the canal from Carrom to the firth of Clyde, intirely inſulates the antient 
| Caledenia. The ifle of May appears near the northern fide of the entrance; the 
vaſt towering rock, the Baſs, lies near the ſouthern, This lofty iſland is a 
ſummer reſort of birds innumerable, which, after diſcharging the firſt duty o 


nature, fſeck, with their young, other ſhores or other climates. This is one 
of the few ſpots in the northern hemiſphere on which the Gannets neſtle. 


Their ſize, their ſnowy plumage, their eaſy flight, and their precipitate plunge 


after their prey, diftinguiſh them at onee from all the reſt of the feathered tenants 


of che ifle, the Corvorants and Aules, r nt ere e rapid, and the 


Gulls, which move with ſluggiſh wing, 
Near the Bafs the entrance narrows, then opens, and bending inwards, forms 


on each fide a noble bay. The Firth contracts to a very narrow ſtreight- at 
Dueensferry ; then winds beautifully, till it terminates beyond Alloa, in the river 


to which it owes its name. The ſhores are low, in part rocky, in part a plea 


fant beach; but every where of matehleſs beauty and population. Edinburgh, 


the capital, riſes with true grandeur near the ſhore, with its port, the great em- 


ScorLand. 
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| porium, Leith, n Where ebe ſpting-tdes Wen riſe fifteen. and: ſixteen 
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feet, and to ſeventeen or eighteen when the water is forced up the firth by Aa. 


Violent wind from the north - eaſt. Almoſt every league of this great eſtuary. is 
terminated with towns or villages, the effects of trade and induſtry. The ele- 


gant deſeription of the coaſt of 'Fife, left us by Jobmſton ®, is far n CROP ex- 


aggerated; and may, with equal juſtice, be applied to excl ſhore. - : 


FI IFESHIRE, bounded by the firths of Forth and Tay, projects far into the 42 


2 country flouriſhing by its induſtry, and happy in numbers of ports, natural, 
| artificial, or improved. Coal and lime, the native productions of the county, 


are ex ported in vaſt quantities. Excepting the unimportant colliery in: Sather- 


land, thoſe at Largo Mood, mid way between the bay and St. Andrews, are the laſt 


on this ſide of North Britain. The coaſts in general of this vaſt province are 


rocky and precipitous ; but far from being lofty. The bays, particularly the 


1 beautiful one of Largo, are finely bounded by gravelly or ſandy ſhores ; and the. 


land, in moſt parts, riſes high to the middle of the county. Towards the 


northern end, the river Edin, and its little bays by NOT: of found POOP: out 


the Tinna of the old geographer. i 


The eſtuary of the Tay limits the north of Fi ife 1 Before men a | 
the ſand retaining the W name of Aber-tay, or the place where the Tay diſ- 


Ef charges itſelf into the ſea, The Romans preſerved the antient name, and Latinized 


it into Tava. The entrance, at Broug h- tay caſtle, is about three quarters of a 


mile wide; after which it expands, and goes about fourteen miles up the coun- 


1 try before it aſſumes the form of a river. At the receſs of the tides there ap- 


pears a vaſt extent of ſands, and a very ſhallow channel; but the high tides waft, 
even as high as Perth, veſſels of a hundred and twenty tons. The ſhores are low, 
and the ground rifes gently. inland on-the- ſouthern ſide : on the north it continues 
low, till it arrives at the foot of the Grampian hills, many miles diſtant. - In 

ſome remote age the ſea extended on the north fide far beyond its preſent 
bounds. : At a conſiderable diſtance above the flouriſhing, port of Dundee, and 
remote inland, anchors have been found deep in the ſoil 4. When theſe parts were 
deſerted by the ſea, it is probable that ſome oppoſite . was devoured by an 


5 inundation, which occaſioned this partial deſertion. 


From thence to Aberbrothie, in the ſhire of Angus, noted for the Fol Tg re- 
mains of its abbey, is a low and ſandy ſhore. From Aberbrothic almoſt to Mon- 
troſe, ariſes a bold rocky coaſt, lofty and precipitous, except where interrupted by 


the beautiful: ſemicircular bay of Lunan. Several of the cliffs are penetrated by | 


=” See Toxr in Scotland, 1773. part ĩi. p. 213. 5 + DEV Eafi Coaft of Scotland, 14. 
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that no one as yet has had the courage to exp) ore the end. 79 entrance 


nit bent, portal appears divide: in the midd c e by J a great : t co uniny - 150 balls 
which ſinks deep in the water, Thus the OPIN, may paſs on one e in his 


boat ſurvey the wonders Vieh and return by th e oppol t ſide, . pes l 


others ſhame-the Work of art in the 19 n Se An . 
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Tales. - The hat adventurer may make a long ſubterrancous Jp 


+ hs r 


pie fureſque Teenery, 'of rock. above and on every fide. He may be rowed d in BY I, 


ſolemn ſcene till he finds himſelf ſuddenly tored to the fight « of the heavens: 


te finds himlelf in a circular chaſm, open to the day, with a narrow NOM 2 


.extehfive top, widening. at the. margin a to the diameter c of f two hundre dred 1 dred fee cet, | 
attaining the ſummi it, he finds aff at a diſtance from the ſea, | amid iſt co 


91192 W nn 


fields or verdan at paſtures, with a fine view of the country, and a gentleman's s Fe : 


„ „ V Þ7 £1! N 


near to the place £ 1 whic h he had emerged. Such may | be the amuſement of the 


4 2 1 


curious in ſummer .calms but when the ſtorms are directed from the eaſt, the - 


> ot n 


view from the og of of this hollow i is tremendous ; 3 for, f from the height of aboye 
three hundred feet, 2 th they m ay look down on the furious wayes es, whitened with 


Gone 44 ez 


foam, and ſelling from their confined pallage.. _ w 
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Peninſulated rocks often j jut from the face of, ell 5e the 


8 F nin 81 


| eb; a great depth of water. T he iſthmus v hie Joins them to t the 1 5 


is often ſo extremely narrow as to render it impaſſable for more than two 0 or three 
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perſons a-brealt;\ but the tops ſpread into verdant areas, containing \ ve tiges 


MO . W N $45 


rude fortifications, in antient and barbarous times the retreat of . . ring 


- 9. 


inhabitants from the ray of a potent invader „ 8 at 5 
Montroſe, peninſulated by the ſea, and the baſon id Pegel barbs fands 
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on a bed of and and Sravel. The tide ruſhing furiouſly. through a 2 NarT 2 E f 


* $a "ub 4 5 
S ae > 


trance twice in twenty-four hours, fills e port w wich a depth of water 1 to 


I x * v1 + 24512. ; 


bring i in veſſels of large burden. Unfortunsteſy, at the ebb they muſt lie dry ; for 


& 12 > £247 * 44 ®5# 1 


none exceeding fixty tons can at that period float, and thoſe only in the chan» 


nel of the | South | ER, which, near Montroſe, diſcharges itſelf into, the ſea.” Pa 


A ſandy coaſf is continued for a ſmall. diſtance from Montroſe 7 5 Rojo 1 5 . 


diffs re- commence j in the county of Mernt, and front the 
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| higheſt is Fowls-heugh, noted f for the reſort of. multitudes of ſea-hirds, pre 
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The cavern: called the Geylit-pot, a almoſt. realiſes i in W form a fable i in 16 ee, 
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ir lies, 
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MonTrose. 
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"$00 TLAMND. 


_  familyof the Keiths. The rocks \ adjacent 1 to *. like the As". aſſume various I 
5 and groteſque forms. 1 


* 9 
N PE 


+ wy Ni 
| 1 5 . er 8 15 - a exalted one, are the vaſt ruins of Dunnoter, once the property of the wurlike | 
| PRELIEI Y farther the antient Dea, or Dee, opens into the ſea, after” erntet J 
| | | 6s \ 2 harbour to the fine and flouriſhing town of Aberdeen. A ſandy coaſt continues 4 
1 5 8 1 . for numbers of miles, part of which: is ſo moveable as almoſt totally to have overs * J 
| whelmed the-pariſh of Furvie : tro farms only exiſt, out of an eſtate, i in e va- 4 
 Jued at five hundred pounds a year. Ty | 
A majeſtic rocky coaſt appears again, The Bullers of Nahas and whe noble 4 
arched rock, ſo finely repreſented by the pencil of the Reverend Mr. Cordiner v os 3 
| i. | „ juſtly eſteemed the wonders. of this country. The former is an amazing 2» 
5 | FO SENS, harbour, with. an entrance through. a moſt auguft arch of great height and length. "oi 
The inſide is a ſecure baſon, environed on every ſide by mural rocks: the whole 
projects far from the main land, and is bounded on each ſide by deep ereeks ; 
„ the traveller who chuſes to walk round the narrow battlements, ought firſ 4 
„ to be well aſſured of the ſtrength of his head. | b 
3 karzxnzab. 5 A little farther is Peterhead, the moſt eaſtern. port of Stotland; the common I 
oh retreat of wind- bound ſhips; and a port which fully merits the attention of g 
vernment, to render it more ſecure. innaird- head, the Tatzalum promontorium, lies 
a little farther north, and, with the north-eaſtern extremity of Cathneſs, forms tlie 
flirth of Murray, the Tua Æſtuarium, a bay of vaſt extent. Troup-head is an- 
other vaſt cape, to the welt of the former. The caverns and rocks of that pro- 
montory yield to none in magnificence and ſingularity of ſhape: of the latter, . 
ſome emulate the form of lofty towers, others of inelining pyramids with central 
arches, pervious to boats. The figures of theſe are the effect of chance, and 
owing to the colliſion of the waves, which wearing away the earth and crumbly: 
parts, leave them the Juſt ſubjects of our admiration. Sea- plants, ſhells, and va- 
rious ſorts of marine exſanguious animals, cloath their baſes; waſhed by a deep and: 
| clear ſea; and their ſummits reſound with the various clang of the feathered tribe. I 
5 „ From hence the bay is bounded on the ſouth by the extenſive and rich plains. + 
LO, : 0 of Murray. The ſhore wants not its wild beauties. The view of the noble cavern, J 
called the rocks of Cauſſie, om the ſhore between Burgh-head and Zoffie mouth, drawn 1 
by Mr. Cordiner, fully evinces the aſſertion. The bottom of the bay cloſes with the: 
. firth of Inverneſs, from whence to the Atlantic ocean is a chain of rivers, lakes, and? 
| bays, with the interruption only of two miles of land between Loch-oich and Loch- 


lochy. Unite thoſe two lakes by a canal, wr the reſt of North Britain would be 
completesy inſulated. 
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arich, Bonewiſb, and Benevi/® near Fort William; the laſt of which is reported 2335 JL 1 #0 


the fürth -of, Cromartie, and the frth of Tyme, the Vara Ef 4 25 OTE oo Bl RN EDA 

4 ACES.'3 one, at the water of ene is alta. 4 1 N c N 5 1 WET ts 4 „ „ 3 > Y 
ed by the beauty of the rocky ſcenery 3 3 in the midſt. of which the river precipi- z OOO 
tates itſelf into the ſea, down « lofty precipice. The Scotti/ Alps, which hereto- _ FE OO ind Fog De aphres T7 100 2B: Johann 
fore kept remote from the ſhore, now approach very near; and at the great 7 ths 7k e 


11 8 Mita of. Peg, the an 18. HEN, of 700 or the OP. % 
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upper part is covered-with 3 heath z the lower i is a > pads precipice, ex- oo 5 JJ ME Io 
cavated into vaſt caverns, the haunt. of Seals and different ſea-fowl. - On e : 1 0 15 „% ;œ Pe vg: i 1 


eaſtern ſide of the kingdom, this i is the ſtriking termination of the vaſt mountains 5 . Ks = BS. CEN res NS 
of Scotland, which form its Highlands, the habitation of the origina TS Ong Wee 
driven from their. antient ſeats. by the anceſtors of- Lowland Scots, ee en 1 1 5 Te 288 I : s fe „ 
of Sarons, French, and Normans,. congenerous with the Engliſh, yet abſur ay. OE i nf Ia ee 


and invidiouſly diſtinguiſhed: from them. Language, as well as s ſtriking natural 5 3% ͤũ” F 

boundaries, mark their place. Their mountains face on the weſt the Atlantic 33 I Tat aa 
ocean; wind along the weſt of Cathneſs ; among which Morvern and Scaraben, | E „ „„ 
Ben- Hop and Ben-Lugal ariſe pre- eminent. Sutherland: i is entirely Alpine, as are 8 n e e | "is 8 


Roſe-ſdire and Inverneſs-ſhire: Their Summæ Alpes are, Meal Fourvounich, the Cory- %%% wn: 0h FA, 2 TDs one Pe 


to be fourteen hundred and fifty yards in height. Great part of Aberdeenſoire JJ 8 
lies in this tract. It boaſts of another Morvern, ſoaring far beyond the other? PO 
this is in the centre of the Grampian hills, and perhaps the higheſt from the ſea 5 VV 
of any in Great Britain. They again comprehend the eaſtern part of Perth=' „„ Sas a 

ſbire, and finiſh on the magnificent ſhores. of Loch- lamon on the we. rn fide of © 5 7 50 V „„ WW 


which Ben-lomond.riſes, diſtinguiſhed among its fellows. From hence 77 ns pe Fg Ban 1255 
North Britain forms a chain of humbler hills; but in Cumberland, part of ii. 5 | Rnotien: dS os „ 


moreland, Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, and Derbyſhire, the Alps reſume their former ma- 7 RE OY ate fag oo WOT 
jeſty. A long and tame interval ſucceeds. The long ſublime tract of Malie ca 1 . „ 
ariſes, the antient poſſeſſion of the antient Britiſh race. From the Ord, the great og V 1 oe 
mountains recede inland, and leave a vaſt flat between their baſes and the ſea, . “N | ; 
\ fronting the waves with a ſeries of lofty racky precipices, as far as the little creek. 125 : a „ 
of Staxigo; the whole a bold, but moſt inhoſpitable ſhore for ſhipping. Wick n;; „ . f 5 1 5 . 
Staxigo have indeed their creeks, .or rather chaſms, which open between the, 1 „ . 1 8 
_ cliffs, and may accidentally j prove a retreat, unleſs in an eaſtern gale. „„ . . 
Sinclair and Freſwicł bays are ſandy, and afford ſafe anchorage : : from the laft „„ „ 9 
the country riſes into lofty cliffs, many. compoſed of ſmall ſtrata of ſtones, as re- 1 355 7 1 558 ; * x . 
gular as a maſon could Jay them; and es them: riſe. inſulated ſtacks or c- „„ 1 VVA... 
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1 + 0; beights equal to the land 8. Theſe are animated with birds. AH their eo | 
nomy may de viewed with eafe from the acighboting allt * en, et 4 
305 tion. exchifion, and nutrition. | J 
| Dungſty-bead, the antlent Berubium, terminates theeaſtorg ids of this — 4 
as Far out. head, the old Taruedum, does the weſtern. Stratly head, the FVerwe- 
| drum of Potemy, lies intermediate. The whole tract faces the narth, and con- 
fiſts of various noted headlands, Siving ſhelter to numerous bays, many of which: 
penetrate deep into the country. Let me make this general romark, that nature | 


Britiſh ines; but ſhewr 
lochs, with great depth of water, wind into the weſtern · counties of geotland, ober- 1 
_ ſhadowed and ſtieltered by lofty mountains I and\what multitudes of — 3 
bours do the weſtern provinces of Freland open into the immenſe Atlantic aean! 1 3 
The ſea which-waſhes- - the ſhores of Britain, which” have paſſed under my. . 

view, was originally called, by. one of the antients +». Oceanus Briiunnisus, forme | 
ing part of that vaſt expanſe which ſurrounds our iſlands. Pliny. confined that; 


- nicus: bothwhich it 
Brau, in lat. 58, 35 north, and the fame latitude in the ſouth of Norway. Be- : 


Y ; i hy I * A 
/ 5 | 4 


PE indo jo ; 5 ©: a * '2 4 * * e 
9 9 nase dun W fone hollened ind aas! 3 " Ale . 


hath, with a niggardly hand, dealt out her harbours to the eaſtern coaſts of ne 
ewn à profuſipn on their weſtern fides. What numbertes 


title to the ſpace between the mouth of the Rhine and that of the Seine; and be- 
ſtowed on this fea tl name of Septontrionalic f;. and Peolemy called it Gormg- 
ill retains. Its northern extrfmity lies between n 


fore the feparavion of Briiain from Gaul it could only be conſidered as a vaſt 


bay 3 but that period is beyond the commencement of record. The tides flow: - 


into it from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, according to the direction of the 
coaſt ; but in-mid-fea the reflux ſets to the north, to diſcharge itſelf through: 


the. great channel between the Sohetiand: ifles and Nomuay $.- The depth «| 
water, at higheſt fpring-tides, in the ſtreighis of Dover, is twenty-five fathoms: 
it deepens to thirty- one, between Lowſoff and the mouth of- the Maetr between. ; | 
the Welh-bant and Doggers-bank gains, in-one place only, a few fathotns, Be- 


yond the Dogger it deepens from forty-eight to ſeventy- two: between Buchan-nef+ 


and Schutneſs in Norway, within the Buchan deeps,. it has from eighty-ſu to. a 


hundred fathoms ; then decreaſes, towards the Orkney and Schedland iſles, from. 


ſeventy-five to forty-; but between the Schetlande and Bergen, the northern ens 
of this fea, the depth is from a enn. and. 3 to a "nay and LR 
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N leſt depth of mater over it is 
place which is ſtyled the Buchan deeps. 
be L *, or the Long Fortys, bears E. 
ty-five miles diſtant, and en 


od fiſhing 
The Mar Bank lies between the former and the ſhore op 
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| Curfacs of this wonderful bank ns in any way agitated, 2s I bat ſuſpicion that 5 


. 2 ng 1 7 the pits might have been productive of N but was on _— the ſea... 
RR ö Tin. there exhibited no uncommon appearance. 
EO bay T Doccrrs, Ba ux. The noted Dogger Bank next ſucceeds. It commences at the diſtance of Sos; 
1 „„ leagues from Flamborough Head, and extends acroſs the ſea, nearly eaſt, above 


ſeventy- two leagues, joining Horn-rif, a very narrow ſtrip of ſand which ends on 
the coaſt of Futland, - The greateſt breadth is twenty leagues ;- and in parts it has 25 
iY VVVß + F only on it ten or eleven fatkoms of water, in others twenty-four. or five. Th. 
1 „„ FT = 9 hee? the ſouth of the Dogger i is a vaſt extent of ſand-bank, named, in. different parts, the 
8 8 WIL Bats ell Bank, the Swart Bank, and the Brown Bark, all covered with ſufficient depth - 
of water; but between them and the Br:t;h coaſts are the Otwer and the Lemon, 
| dreaded by mariners, and "numbers of others infamous for ſhipwrecks. The 
channel between the Dagger Bank and the Well Baxk deepens even to forty fa- 
+ thoms. This hollow is called the Silver Pits, and is noted for the cod- fiſhery . 
| VPuhich ſupplies the London markets. The cod- fiſn love the deeps : the flat-fiſh the, 
ſhallows. I will not repeat what I have, i in another plaee, ſo amply treated of . 
I muſt only lament, that the fiſheries of this bank are only-ſubſervient to the pur- 
| „%%% ¾ ͤò ö poſes of luxury. Was (according to the plan of my humane friend, Mr. Travis of 
. | Scarborough ) a canal formed from any part of the nei ighboring coaſt to that at Leeds,” 
thouſands of manufacturers would receive a cheap and wholeſome food; z infurrec- 5 
| | | tions in times of ſcarcity of grain be prevented; our manufaQures worked at an eaſy -, 
| | | | „ kate; our rivals in trade thereby underſold; and, in defiance of the probably ap- 
: 8 | proaching decreaſe of the Newfoundland fiſhery (ſince the loſs of America) contri- 
bute to form a nurſery of ſeamen ſufficient t to W the ſmall remnant we e have 
left of reſpect from foreign nations. | 
I have, to the beſt of my abilities, and the Britiſh fiſh, in -the third 
| volume of the Britiſh Zoology. The Faunula which I have prefixed to Mr. Light- 
| . 2 foet's Flora Scotica, contains thoſe which frequent the northern coaſts of Great 
a OE BENS Britain; in which will be found wanting many of thoſe of South Britain. The £ 
Reverend Mr. Liohrroor, in that work, hath given a moſt claborate account : 
of the ſubmarine plants of our northern ſea. 
: I will now purſue my voyage from the extreme ſhores of North Britain 8 ä 
5 CAlbONAN © new ocean. Here commences the Oceanus Caledonius, or Deucaledonius, of Ptolemy; 
| Octan, a vaſt expanſe, extending to the weſt as far as Greenland, and northward to the ex- 
| treme north. This I ſhould cal] the NoRTHERN OckAx, diſtinguiſhing i its parts 
by other names ſuitable to the coaſts, From Dungſty Head the Orkney iſangs : 
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Re” ſpreading 9 6 the GPA and yield a moſt charming . "laws _ 7 „„ do ru 
of them are ſo near as diſtinctly ta exhibit the rocky fronts of thoſe bold promon-. - LokanDs. FE WG FT A „ 
e tories which ſuſtain the weight of the vaſt currents from the Atlantic, Others s + 
s ſhew more faint : their diſtances finely; expreſſed as they retire from the eye, „ N | 
until the mountains of the more remote have ſcarcely a deeper azure than the ME Oo a nb era al | 5 od 
© ſky, and are hardly diſcernible. riſing over the ſurface of the ocean ®. . 8 5 e 
Between theſe and the main land, about two miles from the Cathneſs ſhore, lies | STROMa „ Ns: 
Stroma, the Ocetis of Prolemy; alittle iſland, an appertenance to that county, fortile 7 WEB . BY „ 
. by the manual labor of about thirty families; pleaſant, and- lofty enough for the = 2, 0 
reſort of the Auk tribe. The noted mummies are now loſt, occaſioned by the doors | | 
of the caverns in which they were depoſited: being. broken down, and. admiſſion ROT — 
given to cattle, which have trampled them to pieces. This catacomb ſtands on a | 
neck of land bounded by the ſea on three ſides. Fhe ſalt air and ſpray. expels all 
' inſets, and is the only preſervation the bodies have; ſome of which had been 
lodged here a great number of years. In many of the iſles, the inhabitants uſe : „ 
no other method for preſerving their meat from putrefaction than hanging it in | „„ 
| eaves of the ſea, and the method is vindicated by the ſucceſs. - WR | 3 
This iſland lies-in the Pentland. Firth, noted for the violence of the tides ; tre- T1pxs. 
- mendous to the ſight, but. dangerous only when. paſſed at improper times. They 5 
8 fet i in from the. north-weſt : the flood, on the contrary, on the coaſts. of Lewis, pours _ 
in from the ſouth T. The tide of flood. upon Stroma (and other iſlands ſimilarly” 
ſituated in mid-ſtream) divides or ſplits before it reaches it. A current runs with 
great violence on both ſides, then unites, at ſome diſtance from the oppoſite end, 
and forms. a fingle- current, running at. ſpring-tides at. the rate of nine knots an | 
hour; at neap, at that of three only. The ſpace between the dividing a. 
different ends of an ifland, is quite ſtagnant, and is called-the eddy. Some f 
them are a- mile or two long, and give room for a ſhip to tack to and ed my the ; 
tides are ſo far ſpent as to permit it to purſue its voyage. : | 
The moſt boiſterous parts of the ſtreams are at the extremities of the iſland, and Tux Swrrenis 
a little beyond the top of the eddy, where they unite. The colliſion of theſe oppo- „ STROMA. 
ſite ſtreams. excite a circular motion, and, when the tide is very. ſtrong, occaſion | 5 55 
whirlpools in form of an inverted bell, the largeſt diameter of which may be about 
three feet. In ſpring- tides they have force enough to turn a veſſel round, but not to 
do any damage: but there have been inſtances of ſmall boats being ſwallowed. up. 
Theſe whirlpools are largeſt when firſt formed; are carried away with the ſtream, 
and diſappear, but are quickly followed: by others. The ſpiral. motion or ſuction 
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* Mr, Cordingr's elegant deſcription, P» 8% . (4 Mackenþe's Charts of the Oriniei p. 4, 5. 2 
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1 far beyond! the cavity :- o beste meꝶ pech within twenty: yards of 


tReſe whirlpo with ſafety. Riſfrertnen who- happen to ſind themſelves within 


4 dangerous: diſtance, fling im am ont or any bulky body, whielr breaks the con- 
; tinuity of the ſurface, and eee ee motiom and fortes the water 
3 to rüſti ſaddenly in or. all [ {de ard fill up the cavity. In ſtormy weatlier, the 


waves themſelves deſtroye this: phenomenon... A ſun rock near the concourſe of 
theſe rapid: tides ocaſtons a moſt dreadful appearance. The ſtream: meeting with 


an interruptiomz falls over wolthegreat violence, reaches · the bottom, and brings up 
Mith it ſand, ſlisl ls; fiſhes; or whatſoeverelſe it meets with; which; with boats, or 


whatfcever it Happens to meetʒ is wHirled from the centre of the eruption towards 
the circumference- with amazing: velooityy: and the” troubled ſurface boils and 


7 bubbles like: a- -great cauldron; - then darts off with a ſuceeſſion of whirlpools from 
ſueceſſtve sbullitions :. Theſe are called: Note; and are attended with the utmoſt 


danger to fall boats, whichmre ugitated to ſuchra:degree, that (eren ſhould they 
not be-overfet) the men are flung out of them, to periſii without any chance of re- 
demption. It is during tke ehb that they are tremendous, and moſt ſo in that of a 
ſpring-tide with a weſt Wind; and that: inithe calmeſt weather; for during flood 
they are paſſed -witti'the proateſt ſaferys Veſſels in a calm are never in danger of 
touching on an iſfan vr viſiblerorks-whanthey ger een, but are always i 
carried Tafe from all danger. 

Stora; a little ind he weft loschern of the Oe; is about four mil eee 
 Siroma, and is noted for its tremendous ſtreamsgand in particular the whirlpools 
called the Welli of Bron, Which in:a higher degree exhibit all the appearances of 
the former. What contributes to enexeaſe the rage of the: tides, beſides their con- 
finement between fo many iſlands; is the irregular poſition of the ſounds, and their 
little depth of water; The ſame ſlral lowneſs extends to every ſide of the Orłnies; 
an evidence: that they had once been part of the mother iſle, rent from it by ſome 
mighty convulſion. The:middte” of the channel; between Stroma and the main 
land, has: only ten fathom water: the greateſt depth around that Hand is only 
eighteen. The founds are fronxhree to forty- t fathom deep: the greater depths 
are between South! Ronald/ha't and South Malus; for in general the other ſounds 
are only from three to thirteetr; unn e group 


very rarely exceeds twenty<five.”. 


About theſe iflands commences a detrtate of the rides.” They he in a great 


ocean, in which the waters have rom to expantdy therefore never experience that 


height of flood which is conſtant in che committed ſeas; Here ordinary ſpring- 


tides do not exceed eight feet; and very 5 * rn, even | 
| when acted on by the violence of the winds . 
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The time of the a and in of the Ortnier i is unkriown. Pro- 
uy it was "oy early for we are told that they owe their name to the Greeks, 


Orcades has memorant dias | a nomine 8 0. 


Mela and Pliny take notice of them ; p And the laſt deſcribes their number . 
cluſtered form with much accuracy +. The fleet of Agricola ſailed round them, 
and made a conqueſt of them ; but the Romans probably never retained any part of 
Caledonia. I found no marks of them beyond Orrea or Inchtuthel t, excepting at 
Portingal | in Breadalbine, where there is a ſmall camp, poſſibly no more than a 
temporary advanced poſt, Notwithſtanding this, they muſt have had, by means of 
ſhipping, a communicated knowlege of the coaſts of North Britain even to the 
Orcades. Ptolemy hath, from information collected by thoſe means, given the 
names of every nation, conſiderable river, and head-land, on the eaſtern, northern, 
and weſtern coaſt, But the Romans had forgotten the navigation of theſe ſeas, 
otherwiſe the poet would never have celebrated the courage of his countrymen, in 
failing in purſuit of the plundering Saxons through unknown ftreights, and a naval 


victory obtained off theſe iſlands by the forces ſent to the relief of the diſtreſſed 
Britons by Hovorius. 


Quid Sidera EFT Pat : 
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The 1 iſles in after times became poſſeſſed by the Pifts; and again 650 the 


Scots, The latter gave way to the Norwegian pirates, who were ſubdued by 
Harold Harfargre about the year 875 J, and the iſlands united to the crow 
| Norway. They remained under the Norwegians till the year 1263, accepted their 
laws, and uſed their language. The Norſe, or Norwegian language was generally 
uſed in the Orkney and Schetland iſlands even to the laſt century : but, except in 


Foula, where a few words are ſtill known by the aged people, it is quite loſt, The 


Engliſh tongue, with a Norwegian accent, is that of the iſlands; but the appearance 


of the people, their manners and genius, evidently ſhew their northern origin. 
The iſlands vary in their form and height. Great part of Hoy is mountanous 


and lofty. The noted land-mark, the hill of Hoy, is ſaid to be five hundred and 


forty yards high. The ſides of all theſe hills are covered with long heath, in 


which breed multitudes of Curlews, Green Plovers, Redſhanks, and other Waders. 


The Short-cared Owl is alſo very frequent here, and neſtles in the ground. It is 


* Claudian. « | + Mela, lib. iii. e. 6. Plin. libs i iv. c 
L Same P. 25» & Claudian, de iv. Cov, Honorii. 1 nher Rer. Orcad. lib, i 1. C. Jo Po 10. 
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_ probable ue it is from hence, wo as FAITE Norway, that Ae le the 


beginning of winter, to the more ſouthern parts of Britain. Moſt of the Waders | 


migrate; but they muſt receive conſiderable reinforcements from the moſt diſtant 


parts, of the north, to fill the numbers which cover our ſhores. The cliffs are of 
a moſt ſtupendous height, and quite mural to the very. ſea. The Berry Head is an 


exalted precipice, with an auguſt cave at the bottom, opening into the fea. The 


Ern Eagles poſſeſs, by diſtant pairs, the upper part of the rocks: neither theſe nor 
any other Falcons will bear ſociety ; but, as Pliny elegantly exprefles it, Adultos per- 


ſeguitur parens et longe fugat, æmulos ſetlicet raping. Et aliaguin unum par aquilarum- 


magno ad populandum tractu, ut ſatictur, indiget. Auks, Corvorants, and all the 


tribes which love exalted ſrtuations, breed by thouſands” in the other parts. The 


Tyſte, or Black Guillemot, N* 236, ſecures itſelf in a crack in the rock, or by 


| ſcraping a. burrow in the little earth it may find; there it lays a ſingle egg, 
of a dirty olive blotched with a darker. + This ſpecies never migrates. from the 


Orhnies, The F ooliſh Guillemot, Ne 436, continues till Nevember. The 


Little Auk, Ne 429% a. rare- bird. in other parts of Britain, breeds in the holes- 


of the lofty precipices. And the Lyre, or the Sheerwater, No 45a, burrows i in 
the earth among the rocks of Hoy and Eda, and forms: an article of com- 
merce with its feathers, and of food with its fleſh, which is ſalted and kept- 


for the proviſion of the winter. In that ſeaſon they are ſeen ſkimming the ocean 


at moſt ſurprizing diſtances from land. The Stormy Petrel, Ne 464,.breeds fre- 


Fain Ie. 0 


quently among the looſe ſtones; then takes to ſea and affrights the ſuperſtitious- 


ſailor with- its appearance. Wood cocks ſcarcely ever appear here. Fieldfares make 


this a ſhort baiting-place : and the Snow Bunting, N* 122, often alights and covers 


whole tracts of country, driven by the froſt from the fartheſt north. 
A few Wild Swans breed in ſome lochs in Mainland; but the greateſt part of 


| theſe birds, all the Bernacles, Brent Geeſe, and ſeveral other palmated birds, 


retire in the ſpring to more northern latitudes. But to the Swallow-tailed Duck, | 


the Pintail, and a few others, this is a warm climate; for they retire here to paſs 


their winters in the ſheltered bays. Any other remarks may be intermixed with 


thoſe on Schetland; for there is great ſimiliarity of ſubjects in both the groups. 


The laſt lie about ſixty miles to the north-eaſt of the moſt northern Oriney. Mid- 


way is Fair Iſand, a ſpot about three miles long,. with high and rocky ſhores, in- 


habited by about a hundred and ſeventy people: an induftrious race; the men 
fiſhers ; the women knitters and ſpinners. Fhe depth of water round varies to 


| twenty-ſix fathoms. The tide divides at the north end, runs wo — . 
and forms on the eaſt kde « conſiderable eddy. 
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EINE 3c HETLAND. 
Abele kts of ſeyeral illands. Mainland, the prinei ipal, extends 1 
ö South to north twenty-eight leagues, and is moſt ſingularly formed ; eanſiſting of 


an infinite number of peninſula connected by very narrow iſlhmuſes. That called 


' Maviſerind, which unites the pariſh of North Maven, is only eighty yards broad; 


| But the irregular ſhape of this iſland occaſionsit to abound with the fineſt and moſt 


ſecure ports, called here Voes 3 a moſt providential diſpenſation i in 4 Tea which 
ſwarms with fiſhes of the moſt general uſe. The adjacent iſlands are in general ſo 


near to the mother iſland, and their headlands point ſo ex actly to its correſponding. 


| capes, that it is highly probable that they once made a part of the Mainland. The 


rocks and ſtacks aſſume great variety of forms, ſuch as ſteeples and Gothic cathe- 


| -drals riſing out of the water, fleets of ſhips, and other fancied ſhapes. . The Dore- 


"Holm, i in the pariſh of North Maven, i is very ſingular: part is rounded, che reſt ſeems 


| ruin, compoſed of a ſingle 1 thin * ha rock, with * arch witkia, 
F ſeventy feet in height. 


To uſe the words of Captain Thomas Praſon, to when we are indebted "A an 
excellent chart of this group, the land is wild, barren, and mountanous; nor 
is there ſo much as a buſh or a tree to be ſeen. The ſhores are difficult, and in 
© many parts inacceſſible ; rude, ſteep, and iron-like; the ſight of which ſtrikes 


© the mind with dread and horror ; and ſuch monſtrous precipices and hideous rocks 
as bring all Brobdingnag before your thoughts. Theſe iſlands lie between lat. 60 
to 61. In winter the ſun ſets ſoon after it riſes, and in ſummer riſes ſoon after it 
< ſets ; ſo that in that ſeaſon the nights are almoſt as light as the day; as on the 
< contrary, in December the day i is nearly as dark as che night. About the ſolſtice, 


© we ſee every night the aurora borealis, or, as they are called by the natives, the 


< merry dancers, which * a Broad glaring e over the whole northern 


* hemiſphere *. „ 22 


They are the oonſtant attendants of the clear evenings I in all theſe northern 


Hands, and prove great reliefs amidſt the gloom of the long winter nights. ; They | 
commonly appear at twilight near the horizon, of a dun color, approaching to yellow: | 


ſometimes continuing in that ftate for ſeveral hours without any ſenſible motion; 
after-which they break out into ſtreams of ſtronger light, ff preading into columns, 
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and altering flowly into ten thouſand different ſhapes, | varying their colors from all 5 


we tints of yellow to the obſcureſt ruſſet. They often cover the whole hemiſphere, 


and then make the moſt brilliant appearance. Their motions at theſe times are 


moſt amazingly quick; and they aſtoniſh the ſpectator with the rapid change of 
Their form, They break ont in places where none were ſeen before, ſkimming 


* Phil, Trunſ. abr. xi. 1345. . 1 


? briſkly 


— 
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briſkly along the heavens : are fuldenty extinguiſhed, and leave behind an e | 


-  duſky tract. This again i is brilliantly illuminated in the ſame manner, and as ſud- 


denly left a dull blank. In certain nights they aſſume the appearance of vaſt co- 
lumns, on one ſide of the deepeſt yellow, on the other declining away till it becomes 


undiſtinguiſhed from the ſky. They have generally a ſtrong tremulous motion 


from end to end, which continues till the whole vaniſhes. In a word, we, who only 


ſee the extremities of theſe northern. phenomena, have but a faint idea of their 
ſplendor, and their motions. According to the ſtate of the atmoſphere they differ 
>. colors. They often put on the color of blood, and make a moſt dreadful ap- 


pearance. The ruſtic ſages become prophetic, and terrify the gazing ſpectators 
with the Ate of war, peſtilence, and famine. This ſuperſtition was not peculjar 


do the northern iſtands; nor are theſe appearances of recent date. -*Phe antients 


Sro nns. 


cilled them Chofinata, and Tyabes, and Bolides, according to their forms or colors ®. 


In old times they were extremely rare, and on that account were the more taken 


notice of. From the days of Plutarch to thoſe of our ſage hiſtorian Sir Richard - 
Baker, they were ſuppoſed to have been portentous on ORE . and timid 


Jinan —_—_ them: into acrial conflicts. 


Vierce fiery warriors Sight upon the Re ba 
| In ranks and ſquadrons an) right. form of ware. 


| After, I bande a very long intermifßon, they appeared with great brilliancy in 


England, on March &rh, 1715-16. The philoſophers paid a proper attention +. 


: _ The vulgar conſidered: them as marking the introduQtion. of a foreign race of 


_ princes, The novelty is now. ceaſed, and their. cauſe perhaps properly attributed 
to the greater abundance of electrical matter. | 


The tempeſts which reign over. theſe iſlands during winter is aſtoniſhing. The 


cala is moderate ; the fogs great and frequent; but the ſtorms agitate the water,; 
Un xixcs. 


even to the bottom of theſe comparatiyely ſhallow ſeas.. The fiſh ſeek the bottom 
of the great deeps: and the Herrings, which appear off the Schetlands in -amazing 
columns in Tune, perform the circuit. of our iſland, and retire beyond the know- 


| lege of man. When the main body of theſe fiſh. approaches from the north, it 


alters the very appearance of the ocean. It is divided inta columns of five or fix 
miles in length, and three or four in breadth, and they drive the water before them 
with a ſort of rippling current. Sometimes they ſink for a ſmall ſpace, then riſe 
again; q and in bright weather. ned a . of ſplendid colors, like a field of moſt 


*. Ariftol, Meteorolog, kd. 3 i. c. 5. Fla. Nat. His. lib. ii. c. 26. 
7 Ser various accounts of ther in the Phil. Tranſe abr. iv. part it. = 


precious. 
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Whales of ſeveral kinds keep on the outſide, and, deliberately opening their 


vaſt mouths, take them in by hundreds. Gannets and Gulls dart down upon 


them ; and the diving tribe. aid their perſecution, with the cetaceous' fiſhes v. 
Mankind joins in the chace; for, this. uſeful. ſpecies. gives. food to millions, medi- 


ately and immediately. Dutch, French, Flemings, Danes, and Engliſh, rendez vous in 


Braſſa ſound. to meet theſe treaſures of the ocean +. and return. to 3 their 
booty even to the diſtant Antilles. 


Cod, Ling, and Torſt 1, furniſh cargoes 3 1 1 wiſh I could 
ſpeak with the ſame ſatisfaction of this as. of the free fiſhery of the Herring 3 but, 
in. theſe diſtant iſfands, the hand of. oppreſſion reigns. uncontrolled. The poor 
vaſſals (in defiance of laws. ſtill kept in bondage) are compelled to flave, and hazard 
their lives in the capture, to deliver their fiſh to their lords for. a GN" ſum, who a 


E ſel]. them to adventurers from different parts ata high price.. 


Among other ſcarcer fiſhes the Opah, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 101. is found ies 
Tt ſeems a fiſh of the north as well as the Terſt; the laſt is not found ſouth of 


F the Orknies ; the former extends even to the banks of Newfoundland. . 


The birds of theſe iſlands are the ſame with thoſe of the Orinies, N the 


Skua, p. 531, which; breeds anly in Zoula and Un/t, Among the few land- birds 
| which migrate to them in. ſummer, is the Golden-crefted Wren, N* 153. Its 
ſhorteſt flight muſt. be ſixty, miles, except ĩt. ſnould reſt midway. on Fair * 
a ſurpriſing flight for ſo diminutive a bird)! 

Multitudes of the inhabitants of each cluſter of. iſlands feed, * the 1 | 
on the eggs of. the birds of the cliffs. The method of taking them is ſo very 


hazardous, as to. ſatisfy. ane of the extremity to which. the poor people are 


driven for. want. of, food. Capinſba, Hunda, Hey, Foula, and Ns ofs lead, are the 


moſt celebrated rocks; and the neighboring natives the moſt expert climbers and 


adventurers after the game of the precipice. The height of ſome is above fifty 


fathoms; oo faces roughened with ſhelyes. or ledges, ſufficient only for the birds. 


to reſt, and lay their eggs. To.theſe the dauntleſs fowlers will aſcend, paſs in- 
trepidly from one to the other, collect. the eggs. and birds, and deſcend with 


' the ſame indifference.. In moſt places, the attempt is made from above: they are, | 
lowered from the ſlope contiguous to the brink, by a rope, ſometimes made of 


ſtraw, ſometimes of the briſtles - of. the hog : they prefer the laſt, even. to ropes. 
of hemp, as it is not liable to be cut by, the ſharpneſs of the racks:; the former 
is apt to untwiſt. They truſt themſelves to a ſingle aſſiſtant, who lets his 


companion. down, at d. holds. the rope, depending on. his ſtrength alone; which 


Be my 2 1 the * Br. Zool. iii, ore hiſtory, of the Herring. + B. Zool, iii, No 89. 
8 aften: 


— | 8 Birds and fiſh of prey. attend and mark their n The 


Con- ven. 
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In Foula, they will truſt to a final] | take driven into the. evi, or to a | furl 


dagger, which the natives uſually carry about them; and which they will flick 
into the ground, and, twiſting round it a fiſhing cord, deſcend by that te 


elimbing places, and, after finiſhing their buſineſs, ſwarm up by it without fear. 


Few who make a practice of this come to a natural death. They have a common 
ſaying, © Such a one's Gutcher went over the Sweat; and my father went over 
the Sneak too. It is a pity that the old Norwegian law was not here in force. KR 


conſidered this kind of death as a ſpecies of ſuicide. The next of kin (in cafe] 


the body could be ſeen) was directed to go 3 way; if he.cefuſed, the o 


Was not to be admitted into holy ground ®. _— I} 
But the moſt ſingular ſpecies of fowling is on the bolm of No oſs, hh rock fever 


from the iſle of Nofs by ſome unknown convulſion, and only about ſixteen fathom 


diſtant. It is of thy ſame ſtu pendous height as the oppoſite precipice 4, with a raging 
ſea between; ſo that the intervening chaſm is of matchleſs horror. Some adventurous 


climber has reached the rock in a boat, gained the height, and faftened ſeveral ſtałes 


3 on the ſmall portion of earth which is to be found on the top: correſpondent ſtakes 
are placed on the edge of the correſpondent cliffs. A rope is fixed to the ſtakes on 
both ſides, along wbich a machine, called a cradle, is contrived to ſlide; and, by] 


8 5 Ousesur zb.. 


Tur IsLES once 


MOQDED, 


the help of à ſmall parallel cord faftened in like manner, the adventurer wafts 


Himſelf over, .and returns with his booty, -which is the eggs or 7 1 the | 
' Black-backed Gull, Ne 451, and the Herring Gull, N- 452. 


The number of wild Quadrupeds which -have reached the Orkney wad Sele. : 


land iſlands are only five; the Otter, Brown Rat, Common Mouſe, Fetid 
Shrew, and Bat. Rabbets are not of Britiſb o origin, but naturalized in every 
part. In the ſandy ifles of Or tiaq, they are found in myriads, and their fins 
are a great article of commerce ; but the injury they 0 in n the unttable 
foil in motion, greatly connter-yales the profit. 

In many parts of theſe iflands are evident marks of their 6 haves been a wooddll 


7 mn In the pariſh of Br. drew in the Orinien in North Maven, and 


even in Fouls in the Sehetlands, often large tracts are difcovered filled with the 
remains of large trees, which are ufually found after fome violent NON: ban 
| ® Doder, un Ferroe Win, 28. + e „e. | 


| often fails, and the adventurer i is ſure to be daſhed to pieces, or drowned 4 whel 

| ſubjacent ſea. The rope is often ſhifted from place to place, with the imperid. 
ing weight of the fowler and his booty. The perſon above receives ſignals for | 
the purpoſe, his aſſociate being far out of fight; who, during the operation, 57 
help. of a ſtaff, ſprings 885 the face of the _ to writes oth in} uy en the proc 
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covered. They are lodged in  moraſly ground, and often ten feet beneath the = 3 
| peat. Some ſtand in the poſition in which they grew; others lie horizontally, _- 

| and all the ſame way, as if they had either been blown down, or overturned by = 1 5 
partial deluge . Vet at preſent no kind of wood can be made to grow z and even 


| the loweſt and moſt common ſhrub is cultivated with the greateſt difficulty, The 5 1 NES 


| hazel, the herbaceous, reticulated, creeping, and common willow, are the only 
ſhrubs of the iſland, and thoſe are ſcattered with a ſparing hand. I ſhall, in an- 
| other place, conſider the decreaſe of vegetation in this northern progreſs. 1 
| "The great quantity of turf which Providence hath beſtowed on all theſe iNands, * 5 
excepting Sanda, is another proof of the abuhdance of trees and other vegetables, : > „„ 
long fince loft from the furface. The application of this humis vegetabilis for te 
| purpoſe of fuel, is ſaid to have been firſt taught the natives by Einar, a Nor= 
wegian, ſurnamed, from that circumſtance, Torf. einar, Einar de Cefpite *. Had 1 
he lived in ONE he . not ws T_T — for ſo uſeful A — h 
cov 
| — I quit the. lat of. Brivi its; 1 that” as” cet is the e Abvragrrins 
mentioned-in G7 Tourr an e kit A brief account of others found in W 
groups. 
l The Orines, the Schetlands, — Sutherland, and Roſe-fire, with the „ 
brides, were, for centuries, poſſeſſed by the Norwegians; and, in many inſtances, 
they adopted their cuſtoms. . Of the antient monuments ſtill remaining, ſeveral - 
are common» to Scandinavia and the old inhabitants of Britain: others ſeem 
peculiar to their northern conquerors. Among thoſe are the circular buitdiogs,” IG 
known by the names of Piniſ houſes,  Burghs, and Duns: the firſt are of mo- 1 7 
dern date, and to be exploded, 2s they never were the work of the Piat; ET 
| the ſecond are aſſuredly right, and point out the founders, who at the ſame time 
beſtowed on them their natal name of Borg, a defence or caſtle g, 2 dues· Gothic 
word; and the Highlanders univerſally apply to theſe places the Celtic name ® 
Dun, ſignifying a hill defended by a tower 1. This alſo furniſhes the proof of > 
their uſe, was there no other to be diſcovered. They are confined to the coun- | 
| ties once ſubject to the crown of Norway, With few exceptions, - they are 
built within. fight of the ſea, and one or more within fight of the. other; ſo 
| that on a ſignal by fire, by flag, or by trunipet, they could give notice of ap» - 
| proaching danger, and yield a mutual ſuccour. In the Schetland and Orkney. i 


* Toyfeus Rer. Oread. ub. K 0. 7. . — Sues otbcum where the 
Word is defined, munimentum, derived from Berga. oe, os 1 I Baxter: 
2 e 
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6 Wende, they are moſt frequently called Wart or  Wardbill which ewe wack 4 
they were' earriſoned. They had their wardmadher *, or watchman, a. ſort of 

3 ccentinel, who ſtood on the top, and challenged all who came in ſight. The 

i EE  gackman + was an officer of the ſame kind, who not only was on the watch © 

| againſt ſurprize ; but was to give notice if he ſaw any ſhips in diſtreſs. He 
3 e was allowed a large horn of generous liquor, which he had always by him, to 
© keep up his ſpirits f. Along the Orkney and Schetland ſhores, they almoſt form: a] 

chain; and by that means not only kept the natives in ſubjection, but wen 

Gtuated commodiouſly for covering the landing of their countrymen, who wer 

perpetually roving on piratical expeditions. Theſe towers were even made uſe of | 

as ſtate-priſons ; for we learn from Terfæus, that after Sueno had ſurprized Paul, 

RE. 5 | | count of Carhneſs, he carried him into Sutherland, and confined him there in 2 

| ET, | iT . Norwegian tower $. So much has been ſaid on this ſubje& by the Reverend 

1 2 M.r. Cordiner and myſelf, that. I ſhall only refer to the Pages, after ſaying, that 

out of our Kingdom, no buildings ſimilar to theſe are to be found, except in 

5 | | | Scandinavia. On the mountain Swalberg | in Norway is one + the Stir-biſtop G 1 

| | I. | | 8 at Upſal in Sweden, i is another; and Umſeborg, in the ſame kingdom, 1 is a third . 4 

„ Theſe towers vary in their inner ſtructure; but externally are univerſally the 

„ ſame; yet ſome have an addition of ſtrength on the outſide. The burgh of Culſ. 

1 wick in Schetland, notwithſtanding it is built on the top of a hill, is ſurrounded ] 

with a dry ditch thirteen feet broad; that of Snaburgh in Un/?, has both a wet 

and a dry ditch; the firſt cut, with great labor, through the live rock. The burgk 

of Moura is ſurrounded by a wall, now reduced to a heap of ſtones, and the 

inſide is cylindrical, not taper, as uſual with. others. The burgh of Hogſeter, | 

upon an iſle in a loch of the ſame name, has alſo its addition of a wall; a pecu- | 

liarity in a cauſeway, to join it to the main land, and a ſingular internal ſtructure. 

Numbers of little burghs, with ſingle cells, are ſcattered about theſe iſlands, in the 

neighborhood of the greater; and which probably were built by the poorer ſort of 

ö people, i in order to enjoy their protection. A multitude of places in theſe iſlands 

have the addition of burgh to their names, notwithſtanding there is not a veſlige | 

„ we of a tower near them; the materials having: long ſince been carried away, 

| 8 SY and applied to various as. One was, by way of pre-eminence, called Coningf. 

| burgh, or the burgb of the ling. I lament its loſs the more, as it might have 

proved ſimilar to its nameſake in 7 orkſhire, and furniſhed additional materials to 
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„ DES. Bre Gloſ.. guco- Goth. 1085. 4 cru. Di. by Jobn Macpherson, D. D. 32 5. * Toren | 
Ker. orcad. 8. 5 Baxter, Gloſſ. Antiq. Brit. 19. I Information by letter hn Mr. $ubn | 

of Copenhagen, @ Dalbberg, tab. (6. The ſame, tab. 300.—For more awple } 

| n, ſee Mr. Cordiner's Letlers, 73-5, 118, and my T 35 „ 
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"wi Jocks: ends Edward King, Eſq; for his: moſt elaborate hiſtory of Englik ; | 
- caftles *. The plates, with explanatory e ſhall fupply what farther-can | 


| Flycidate theſe curious antiquities. - 


After the expulſion of the Norwegians, the coaſts 1 Scotland, which they 


| poſſeſſed, were ſtill protected by caſtles; many of which, ſuch as. Oldwick, ex- 
hibit very. ſmall improvements on the model left by the antient Scandinavian 


architects: a few deviated from the original manner, were ſquare, had great thick- - 


neſs of wall, furniſhed with cells like thoſe in the round towers or burghs. 


 Borvecaſtle, in Cathneſs, is a little more advanced. This was the reſidence of 
| Thorkel, a famous freebooter in the tenth century. It is a ſmall ſquare building, 
on a rock projecting into the ſea, adjoined to the main land by an iſthmus not ten 
feet wide; and beneath the caſtle is a magnificent paſſage for boats, which pierces 
R the rock from-ſide to fide, and is covered by a matchleſs natural arch, 
I cannot but revert to the former ſubject, to mention the Szaburgh in Tet- 
hr, one of the moſt remote of the Schetland iſles, It is in the form of a Roman 
camp; and when entire, had in the middle a rectangular area ſurrounded by a 
| wall, and that by an earthen rampart of the ſame figure, at ſome diſtance from 
n. Two ſides of the walled area have the additional defence of another rampart 
of earth; which commences on the inſide of one of the narrower ſides, and, 
preſerving the ſame diſtance from the leſſer area as the two other ſides of the 
outward fence do, terminates at the latter, near an artificial well. That this was 
' Reman, I greatly ſuſpect. The care for water was a peculiar object with that 
wiſe nation; but neglected by barbarians. This is incloſed within the rampart, 
| and at a ſmall diſtance on the outſide, had the protection of a mount, which once 
probably had its caſtellet, garriſoned for the further ſecurity f. The. regular 
ßpportæ are wanting; in other reſpects it reſembles a Roman camp. The ſea, over 
which it impends, has deſtroyed one half: the. entire part is geen in _ . 


and the reſt ſupplied with dotted lines. 
I know but of two periods in which the a viſited theſe iNande-t one at 


he time when the fleet of Agricola ſubdued them; the other, when the fleet of 
Hiunorius defeated the Saxons in the -ſeas of Orla... A copper medal of Ve 
. pafian, with Judæa devicta t on the reverſe, was found 6n the ſouth ſide of 
Main- land, probably loſt there by the firſt invaders, who might venerate Veſpaſſan, 
under whom many of them had ſerved, and who might naturally carry with them 
ſueh honorable memorials of his reign. The only - antiquities \ found near 


IL. 4 bee bis curious account of er caſtle, which he juſtly compares to the Scotty Duns x 1 


and judiciouſly aſcribes to it a very early date, Archeologia, vi, 234+ tab, xxiii. 
-} — de re Milit. lib. iv. c. 10. 1 Mr. Low, © 
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SToxe WeaPons.. Flint heads of arrows, flint axes,” ſwords made of the bones of a whale, ſtones, 


Pann: CoLyuns. the dead, or victories obtained on the ſpot; are very numerous. The moſt re- 


8 — — In the wall of the church at. Sandneſi, is a ſtone with three circles, a ſemi- 


SCHETLAND AND 


| this rss were fix pieces of braſs, caſt inte a form: the lend ten tet 
ters. They were wrapped in a. piece of raw Hide 3. but we cannot pretend to. 
1 that they belonged to the occupiers of the camp · 


beads, and antiquities, muſt be referred to the · earlieſt inhabitants, at a period in 
| which theſe kingdoms were ona level with the natives of new-diſcovered iſland; 
CIAcL E. Na the South Sea. Druidical circles of ſtones, the temples of primeval religion. 
| od of our iſland, are not uncommon. Fhe fineſt and moſt entire are thoſe at Stennis, 
in ons of the Or4ney iſles. The diameter of the circle is about a hundred and ten 
yards. The higheſt Gone fourteen, feet. The whole is ſingularly. ſurrounded: | 

with a. broad * 0 ditch, Wan to: _ at a . diſtance the e 
| | vulgar. | 78 | 
$5MICIRCLES At the ſame place is a. noble Lamiclrels,. conſiſting of: bout vaſt "OE entire, 
| | and one broken. The higheſt are twenty feet high above ground. Behind them 
is a mound of earth, conformable to their poſition. If there never was a_nums-. 

ber of ſtones to complete a circle, this antiquity was one of the kind which the: 
learned Doctor Borlaſe. calls a theatre, and ſuppoſes was deſigned for the. exhi> 
bition of dramatical performances.#. I ſuſpeR them to have been either for the 

purpoſes of religion, or judicial cranfliRticins ;. for the age was probably not fake 
fſtciently refined for the former amuſements. Upright ſtones, either memorials of 


markable i is the ſtone of Sater, in the iſle of Eda. It is a flag, fiftcen feet high, 
five.and a half. broad, and only nine inches thick, Its ſtory. is quite unknown; 
but it probably reſts over a hero of that name. Notwithſtanding the long reſi-. 
dence of. the Norwegians in theſe iflands, I find only one ſtone with a Runic in- 
ſcription, which runs along the ſides. The reſt of the ſtone is plain, and deſti - 
tute of the ſculptures. ſo frequent on thoſe found in Scandinavia. 


LUMNSs circle, and a ſquare figure, engraven on it. This is the only one which bears 

1 any reſemblance to the elegant carved columns at Aeigle and Glames, and which 
extend, after. a very long interval, as far as the church- yard of Fur, on the ex- 

treme northern coaſt of Cathneſſ. Several: of. theſe have been before attended to. 

I can only remark, that they are extremely local, and were, by. their ſimilarity, 

. only the work of. a ſhort period. We imagine that the firſt, about which we 
+ @an form any conjecture, was erected in 994, on the defeat of , = —. 5 
e "6 lakk.i in 10345 on the murder of Malcolm. the * 


* Antiq. Corwuall, 12% 


0 K K N 1 R * 
In the ille of 1 are as Gd cles. near each other. | The largeſt i is fifty 


only twenty-two. feet in diameter, and has only two rings, formed of earth: in the 
centre is a barrow, the ſides of which are fenced with tones. No marks of their 
having been places of interment have been found, yet moſt probably that was 


their uſe. 
The links or ſands of Stall, in Sandwich, one of the K abound in round 
barrows. Some are formed of earth alone, others of ſtone covered with earth. 


preſſed to the breaſt, and the legs doubled along the thighs. A bag, made of 


to whom theſe tumuli did belong, might have had the ſame ſuperſtition reſpecting 


: Hat ſtone, have been found in the cell of one of the barrows. This coffin or cell 


caſed with earth and ſods. Both barrow and contents evince them to be of a dif- 
ferent age from the former. Theſe tumuli were in the nature of family vaults : 


any one of the family, the tumulus was , and the body interred Heap. its 
kindred bones. : ty „ 


Miſtra, one of the Schetlands, diſcovered an extenſive burying=place, once covered 
with the thickneſs of twenty feet. This ſeems to have belonged to different na- 
tions. One is marked by the tumuli conſiſting of ſtones and rubbiſh; ſome 


feet deep, and covered with a layer of fine clay, to keep the ſand from touching! it. 


e Mr. Loæb's 1 and plate, Archæologia, iii, 276. tab, xiii, 


: - 


„ TY = Not 


In the former was found a coflin, made of fix flat tones. They are too ſhort to 
receive a body at full length: the ſkeletons found in them lie with the knees 


ruſhes, has been found at the feet of ſome of theſe ſkeletons, containing the bones, 
moſt probably, of another of the family. In one were to be ſeen multitudes f 
ſmall beetles. Whether they were placed there by deſign, or lodged there by acci- 
dent, I will not determine; but, as I have diſcovered ſimilar inſefts in the bag 
which incloſed the ſacred Ibis, we may ſuppoſe that the Egyptians, and the nation 


was placed on the ground, then covered with a heap of ſtones, and that again 
in them have been found two tiers of coffins *. It is probable, that on the death of 


| The violence of the winds "LY by 3 away the ſands in a certain part of 


rounded, others flat at top like truncated cones. Near them are multitudes of 
graves, which are diſcoverable only by one, two, three, four, and ſometimes even 
more ſhort upright tones, ſet in the level ſand. The corpſe was interred a few 


Servrcntar 
feet in diameter, to the outmoſt ring; for it conſiſts of three, concentf ical; the . 
outmoſt is formed of ſmall ſtones, the two inner of earth; through all of which is a 
ſingle narrow entrance to a tumulus which riſes in the centre. - The other circle is 


Cincvian 


BanrROwWB: © 


them. On ſome of the corpſes interred in this iſland, the mode of burning was 
obſerved. The aſhes, depoſited in an urn which was covered on the top with a 


Craves oF 
WESsT aa. 


i Y SCHETLAND AND. 


Not 40 human bodies; but thoſe of oxen, horſes, dogs; and Gap: + nete FO 
found in theſe graves. _ © Beſides, were ſeveral ſorts of warlike inſtruments, battle. g 

SOL axes, two-handed ſwords, broad ſwords, brazen daggers and ſcull-caps, and ſwords 
_ i made of the bones of the whale ; knives and combs : beads, brotches, and chains 
: of ornament: a metal ſpoon, and a neat glaſs cup greatly corroded : ſmall flat cir- 

-eular pieces of marble: ſtones ſhaped like whetſtones, and ſpherical ſtones per- 
| ſorated, ſuch as were in former uſe in Scotland for turning of ſpindles: but the moſt 
. fingular thing was a thigh-bone cloſely incircled by a ring of gold. The tumuli 

ſeem to have been the places of ſepulture of the inhabitants of the iſles: the 
. graves, thoſe of ſome foreign nation who had landed here, had a conflict, and prov- 
1 | . ed victorious. I found my conjecture on the arms and other matters found in 
55 © them. The braſs were Norwegian *, the iron belonging to the natives; but the 
weapons of conquerors and conquered were, with ceremonies reſembling thoſe at. 
the funeral of Falls flung into the graves of the victorious * ; 


Hine alii. ſpolia cecife direpta Latini 
Conjiciunt igni, galeas enſeſque decoros, | | 
Frenaque, ferventeſque rotas ; pars munera nota, ns N 
Ipſorum clypeos; et non felicia tela: | | 
es e Multa boum circa mactantur corpora 1 mortt; „„ . 


In ScAK DIN AVIA. T 10 antiquities of this claſs found in Scandinavia are very numerous, and of -a 
x magnitude which evince the extreme population of the country. I diſcover only 

| three kinds. The firſt may. be exemplified in the vaſt rounded earthen tumulus in 
Smaland, with a rude monumental upright ſtone at top; and near it a ſpherical. 
None, beautifully carved, flung up in honor of Ingo King of Sweden, in the latter 
end of the ninth century F: others in honor of Humblus, and Laudur brother 
to King Angantyr; the laſt ſurrounded at its baſe with. a circle of rude ſtones 1. 
The Rambora Rolle is a mount of earth, with three upright pillars, placed ſo as to 
form a triangular ſpace |. Other tumuli conſiſt entirely of vaſt heaps of ſtones. 
Several of the ſepulchral memorials are formed of ſtones diſpoſed in a circular 
form: ſome of low ſtones, like that of the Daniſb King Harald Hyldeland, placed 
round the edge of the flat area of a low mount. He was lain in battle by Ringo 
King of Sweden $, who paid him all funeral honors, burnt his body with great 
pomp, and placed around' his tumulus the numerous. bodies of his faithful fol- 
lowers who were flain around their prince; and their places of reſt are marked by 

| multitudes of ſmall earthen barrows, with a ſingle ſtone at. the top of each. On 


* Wormii Mon. Dan. 50. Dalbberg Suecia Antiqua, et Hodierna, tab. 314. 4, Dablberg Suecia: 


Antiqua, tab, 322. 1 The ſame, 3175. I The ſame; 323. Saxo Gramm. 147. 


0 u K N I E 8. 


the regal mount is a flat None, with five hollows 1 in it, beten to receive the blood. 
of the victims“. Others conſiſt of ſmall ſtones with Maen-hirion, as the Welſh ftyle 
them, lofty rude pillars, intermixed. In ſome the leſſer ſtones depart from the circu- 


lar form, are oval or oblong : their edges are often contiguous, and thoſe parts are 


often marked with a lofty pillar f. Two pillars are ſometimes found, with an enor- 
mous ſtone ſet from top to top, ſo as to form the reſemblance of a gateway t. Co- 
lumns of great height are alſo found, ſurrounded at their baſe with two eireles of ſmall 


ſtones J. Finally, the ſtones are diſpofed ſo as to form wedges, ſquares, long rows, 
| as well as circles. The firſt denoted that armies of foot and horſe had prevaled : 


the ſecond, troops of warriors : the third, duels of champions: and. the laſt, the 


' burials of families 9. Multitudes of ſingle obeliſes are ſcattered over the country: 
ſome quite plain; others inſcribed with Runic characters, memorial of the dead, 
intermixed with. well-fancied ornaments ||. ; 


In many of the tumuli are found the weapons and other matters which. had' 


been depoſited with the burnt bones of the deceaſed. In thoſe of the earlieſt - 


ages are the ſtone weapons, ſuch as axes and ſpears heads made of flint. In 
others have been met with a ſmall lamp, a key, and. ſwords of -braſs of the ſame 
form with ſome of the Roman ſwords *.. A ſuperſtition attending the ſwords was 


fingular : thoſe of higheſt temper were ſuppoſed to have been made by Duergi, 


dwarfs or fairies, and were thought to have been irreſiſtible, The reader will 
not be diſpleaſed with the elegant verſion 4+ of a Runic poem, deſcribing the in- 


cantations of a fair heroine, to obtain: the magical. ſword out of the tomb of her 


deceaſed | raters 


The Runic I NVO CATION of F Hanvony the Wehen of Avaya, 


Who demands, at her Father's Tomb, a certain Sword, tt”, 


called Tirfing, which was buried with him. 


HR RV OR. | Wo 
. Awake, Angantyr ! To thy tomb, Tirfing, made by fairy liands, 
With ſleep-expelling charms; I come. Herwor from thy tomb demands. 
Break thy drowſy fetters, break ! Herwardur, Hiorvardur, hear 
*Tis Herwor calls— Awake l awake l. Liſt, oh lift, my father dear! 


Sueo- Goth. p. 216. 


| Reverend Mr. Williams of Vron. 


* Dablberg, tab. z 17 I The ſame, and tab. 281. 1 Olaus Magnus, oC Wormii Mon. Dan. p. 63. 
& I do not well underſtand ſome of tlieſe diſtinctions; but give them from Olaus Magnus, lib. i. c. 18. 
Moſt of them are exemplified at Finffa in Sweden. See Dablberg, tab. 104, and Perinſtiold Monum. 


Vormii Monum. Dan. 40 & is. = Dablberg, tab. 314. ++ By my friend, the 


Each 


RU NIC 
„„ Fach from his filent tomb I call; 
„ | „ | Ghoſts of the dead, awaken all! 
| With helmet, ſhield, and coat of mail, 
With ſword and ſpear, I bid ye hail! 
Where twiſted roots of oak abound, 
And undermine the hollow ground, 
Each from his narrow cell I call; 
©\ Ghoſts of the dead, awaken all ! 
In what darkſome cavern deep, "1 
Do the ſons of "Angrym ſleep ? 
Duſt and aſhes tho ye be, 
Sons of Angrym, anſwer me. | 
TL.iſt'ning in your clay-cold: beds, 
Sons of Eyvor, lift your heads. 
Riſe, Hiorvardur, riſe and ſpeak ; 
Hlerwardur, thy long filence break. 
Duſt and aſhes tho'- ye be, 
One and all, oh anſwer me. 
Never, oh never may ye reſt ; 
But rot and putrefy unbleſs'd, 
If ye refuſe the magic blade, 
And belt, by fairy fingers made! 
e |  ANGANTYR. 
Ceaſe, oh daughter, ceaſe to call me; 
Didſt thou know what will befall thee, 
Thou hadſt never hither ſped, | 
With Runic ſpells to wake the dead : 
'Thou, that in evil hour art come 
To brave the terrors of the tomb. 
Nor friend, nor weeping father, gave 
Angantyr's reliques to the grave: 
And Tirfing, that all-conqu'ring ſword, 
No longer calls Angantyr lord. 
A living warrior wears it 0 0 
HERVOR. 
*Tis falſe, Argantyr ; only thou, 
So may great Odin ever keep 
In peace the turf where thou doſt deep; „ 
As Tirfing ſtill beſide thee lies, 
Th' attendant of thy obſequies ! 
My juſt inheritance I claim; 


Conjure thee by a daughter's name, : 
Thy only child! 


INVOCATION. 


ANnGANTYE., 
Too well I knew, _ 
Thou wouldſt demand what thou ſhalt rue, 
By Tirfing's fatal point ſhall die 
The braveſt of thy progeny. 
A warlike ſon ſhall Herwor bear, 
Hlerwor s pride, and Tirfing's heir ; 
Already, daughter, 1 foreſee 
_ Heidrek the hero's name will bs $1 | 
To him, the young, the bold, the ſtrong, 
Nrſing hereafter will belong. 
| _ _Hzgnrvor,. 
Ne'er ſhall my inchantments ceaſe, 
Nor you, ye ſpirits, reſt in peace, 
Until ye grant what I demand, 
And Tirfng glitters in my hand. 


- 


ANGANTYR. 
Oh Virgin, more than woman bold ! 
Of warlike mien, and manly mould! 
What has induc'd thy feet to tread 
The gloomy manſions of the dead, © 
At this lone hour, devoid of fer, | 
96. OR Pe 


Hzezvor. | 
as thn anni; ah eee 
I've wander'd thro* the midnight gloom : 

| Yield then the Fairies work divine; 
Thou art no father elſe of mine 3 ; 
But gablin damn'd. 


„ An GAN TTR. 

| Then hear me, Maid, 
That art not ev'n of death afraid ! 
Hialmar's bane thou ſhalt command ; 
The fatal ſword is in my hand: 
But fee the flames that round it riſe! 
Doſt thou the furious fire deſpiſe ? 


HERVOR. 
Ves; I dare ſeize, amidſt the fire, 
The object of my ſoul's defire; 

Nor do theſe eyes behold with dread, 
The flame that plays around the dead. 
| ANGANTYR. 

Raſh Maid ! will nothin g then controul 
The purpoſe of thy daring ſoul? 
. N | But 


— 
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[Long hall th ft leds ba thine, 
Hervor, if truly I divine; 
The fell, devouring, poiſon'd blade, 


FEROE 


a thou, ſlouldl fall « prey 
To theſe fierce flames that round it play, 
The fword from out the tomb I'll bring; 


So, and the ſong of triumph . 
| HErRrvoOR. 

Offspring of kings ! I know thee now, 

And thus before thy preſence bow; 

Father; Hero, Prince, and Friend! 

To thee my grateful knees I bend. 

Not Half ſo happy had I been, 

Tho' Scandinavia hail'd me queen. 
AAN TYR. 

How art thou to thy int'reſt blind, 


Weak woman, tho' of dauntleſs mind! 


Tirfing, the object of thy joy, 

Thy future offspring ſhall deſtroy. 
Ts R © 

' My ſeamen call; I muſt away: 

Adieu, O King]! I cannot. ſtay. 

Fate, do thy worſt l in times to come 

Be what it may, my children's doom! 


AN. AN T1 R. 


e * 


For death and for deftrution made. 


Ha vo. T 


With joy the en cage fword I take, 


Nor reck the havock it will make; 


Poſſefling which, I little rue 


Whate'er my frantic ſons may * 


| ANGANTYR. | 
Daughter, farewell I as thou doſt live, | 
To thee the death of twelve I give: 
To thee, O maid of warlike mind, 
What A foes have left did. 


755 HAV OA. 


"A reſt in peace! and all 
Ye ghoſts, who have obey'd my call 
| Reſt in your mould'ring vaults below-! 


While. from this- houſe of death I go, 
Where, burſting from the vap'rous — 


Takes a I Meteors hoot, and blaze around. 


Dy'd in the blood of. heroes: ſhin. 


I ſhall 1 mention, that the antient e bad alſo their Crembebs n I 


can trace but one inſtance, and that on the top of a tumulus in Zealand ; ; which, 
with two other barrows, is included in a ſquare of ſtones. 


Circles, for the purpoſe of religious rites, were not wanting W The Etteflupa, . 
or circle of lofty rude columns in Ven Gothland, was celebrated for the ſacrifices 


of the heathens ; and the great ſtones at Fin/tad, diſpoſed in form of a cell 5 
and called St. Birgitta“ Oratery t, was no other than a temple of Ow. ana- 
logous, probably, to that of the Druids. 

The next ſtep is to the Fxkoꝛ iſlands, a group about two hundred and ten miles to 
the north weſt of the northern Schetland, between lat. 61, 15. and 62, 30. There are 
ſeventeen which are habitable, each of which is a lofty mountain ariſing out of the 
waves, divided from the others by deep and rapid currents. Some of them are 
deeply indented with ſecure harbours; providence ſeeming to have favored mankind ; 


with the ſafeſt retreats in the moſt boiſterous . All are very ſteep, and moſt of 


pormii Mon, "RI p. 8. t Dalbters tab. 280. t The ſame, 105. 


hy, 


them: 1 


Faron: Iu. | 
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them faced with moſt tremendous precipices: The ſurface of the mountains con- 
ſiſts of a ſhallow ſoil ef remarkable fertility ; for barley, 'the only corn ſown here, \ 


yields above twenty for one; and the graſs affords abundant paſturage for ſheep, 


'The exports are ſalted mutton and tallow, gooſe quils, feathers, and Eider down; 
and, by the induſtry of the inhabitants, knit woollen waiſtcoats, | Caps, and ſtock. 


_ -- ings. No trees beyond the ſtze of Juniper, or ſtunted willows, will grow here: 


LAND BixDs, 


FowLIN G. 


Fgou ABOVE, 


nor are any wild, quadrupeds to be met with, 888 rats and ma n 


eſcaped from the ſhipping. | 

The lift of land birds is very ſmall :—The S Eagle p: 214. B; che 
Lanner, p. 225. K; the Sparrow Hawk, p. 226. N“; a ſpecies of Owl; the 
Raven, No 1343 and Hooded Crow, p. 251. B. are abe pernicious ſpecies. 
Ravens were ſo deſtructive to the Lambs and Sheep, that in old times every boat- 
man was obliged to bring into the ſeſſions-houſe, on St. Olaus's day, the beak of 
one of thoſe birds, or pay one ſkin, which was called the Raven fine, in caſe of 
neglect. The remaining land fowl are Wild Pigeons and Stares, White Wagtails, 
Wrens, and ſometimes the Swallow. The Snow Bunting only reſts here in 


” pring, on its paſſage northward. The Heron is ſometimes met with, The Spoon- 


Bill is Common +. The Sea Pie, Water Rail, and Lapwing, are ſeen here. The 
birds of the rocks, ſuch as Puffins, Razor Bills, and Little Auks, F ooliſh' and 
Black Guillemots, ſwarm here; and the Geyir-fugl, or Great Auk, at certain 


periods viſits theſe iſlands. The laſt, by reaſon of its ſhort wing incapable of flight, 
neſtles at the foot of the cliffs. The Skua, Arctic, Black-backed, and Herring 


Gulls, Fulmars, Manks, Stormy Petrels, Imber and Northern Divers, Wild 


Swans and Geeſe, (the Swans only verna paſſengers towards the north) Eider 
Dueks, Havelda or Long-taited Ducks, Corvorants, and the Sula Gannet, form 


the ſum of the palmated fowl of theſe inhoſpitable ſpots.! | e 

The manner of fowling is ſo very ſtrange and hazardous that the Jeſeriph ion 
ſhould by no means be omitted. Neceſſity compels mankind to wonderful attempts. 
The cliffs which contain the objects of their ſearch are often two hundred fathoms 
in height, and are attempted from above and below. In the firſt caſe, the fowlers 
provide themſelves with a rope eighty or a hundred fathoms in length. The 
fowler faſtens one end about his waiſt and between his legs, recommends himſelf 
to the protection of the Almighty, and is lowered down by ſix others, who place 4 
piece of timber on the margin of the rock, to preſerve the rope from wearing againſt 
the ſharp edge. They have beſides a ſmall line faſtened to the body of the ad- 
venturer, by which he gives lignals that they wy lower or raiſe him, or ſhift kim 


* Theſe on the 3 of Mr. ba, who Ba the . of theſe iſles in 3679, 
+ Wund, * . 
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from 1 to place. The laſt operation is attended with great 1 by the 
looſening of the ſtones, which often fall on his head, and would infallibly deſtroy 


him, was it not protected by a ſtrong thick cap; but even that is found unequal 
to ſave him againſt 1 the weight of the larger fragments of rock. The dexterity of 


the fowlers is amazing ; they will place their feet againſt the front of the preci- 
pice, and dart themſelves ſome fathoms from it, with a cool eye ſurvey the places 


where the birds neſtle, and again ſhoot into their haunts. In ſome places the birds f 


lodge in deep receſſes. The fowler will alight there, diſengage himſelf from the 
rope, fix it to a ſtone, and at his leiſure collect the booty, faſten it to his girdle, 


and reſume his pendulous ſeat. At times he will again ſpring from the rock, and in 
that attitude, with a fowling net placed at the end of a ſtaff, catch the old birds 


which are flying to and from their retreats. When he hath finiſhed his dreadful 


employ, he gives a ſignal to his friends above, who pull bim up, and ſhare the hard- 


earned profit, The feathers are preſerved for exportation: the fleſh is partly: eaten 
freſh : but the greater portion dried for winter's proviſion, 


The fowling from below has its ſhare of-danger. The party goes on the expe- | 


dition in a boat; and when it has attained the baſe of the precipice, one of the moſt 


daring, having faſtened a rope about his waiſt, and furniſhed himſelf with a long 


pole with an iron hook at one end, either climbs, or is thruſt up by his companions, 
who place a pole under his breech, to the next footing ſpot he can reach *, He, 
by means of the rope, brings up one of the boats crew; the reſt are drawn up in 
the ſame manner, and each is furniſhed with his rope and fowling-ſtatf. They 


then continue their progreſs upwards in the ſame manner, till they arrive at the 
region of birds; and wander about the face of the cliff in ſearch of them. They then : 


act in pairs; one faſtens himſelf to the end of his aſſociate's rope, and, in places 
where birds have neſtled beneath. his footing, he- permits himſelf to be lowered 


down, depending for his ſecurity to the ſtrength of his companion, who is to haul. 


him up again; but it ſometimes happens that the perſon above is overpowered by 


the weight, and both inevitably periſh. They fling the fowl down to the boat, 
which attends their motions, arid receives the booty. They often paſs ſeven or 


eight days in this tremendous employ, and lodge i in the crannies which they find 
in the face of the precipice. 


The ſea which ſurrounds theſe iſlands i iS extremely ie The tides vary : 


greatly on the weſtern and eaſtern ſides. On the firſt, where is received the un- 
interrupted flood of the ocean from the remote Greenland, the tide riſes ſeven fa- 
thoms : on the eaſtern fide it riſes only three. Dreadful whirlwinds, called by the 


Danes, ves, agitate the fea to a __ degree ; catch up a vaſt quantity of voter, | 


* In POS Hift, Noravay, ii. 61. is a plate expreſſive of this manner of fouling. 
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81 as to leave a great temporary chaſm i in he ſpot on \ which i it falls, and carries away 


With it, to an amazing diſtance, any fiſhes which may happen to be within reach 
of its fury. Thus great Thoals of Herrings have been found on the higheſt moun- 


tains of Feroe. It is equally reſiſtleſs on land, tearing up trees, ſtones, and animals, 
and carrying them to very diſtant places. We muſt nd longer laugh at che good 


5 archbiſhop ® , who gravely tells us, that at times, the Rats called Lemming are 
| poured down from the clouds in great ſhowers on the Alps of Norway, We 


aſſent to the fact; but muſt ſolve the phcenomenon by aſcribing it to a whirlwind, 
as he does in one place; yet immediately ſuppoſes WF. may be ores in the upper 


regions out of feculent matter. 


Among the numerous whitlpools of theſe ſeas, ths: of Suberoe, near FR and of 
the ſame name, is the moſt noted. It is occaſioned by a crater, ſixty-one fathom 


in depth in the centre, and from fifty to fifty-five on the ſides. The water forms 


four fierce circumgirations. The point they begin at is on the fide of a large baſon, 
where commences a range of rocks running ſpirally, and terminating at the verge 


of the crater. This range is extremely rugged, and covered with water from the 


depth of twelve to eight fathoms cnly. Tt forms four equidiſtant wreaths, with x 
channel from -A to twenty fathoms in depth between each. On the outſide, 
beyond that depth, the ſea ſuddenly ſinks to eighty and ninety. On the ſouth border 


of the baſon is a lofty rock, called Sumboe Munk, noted for the multitude of birds 


which frequent it. On one fide, the water is only three or four fathoms deep; on 
the other fifteen. The danger at moſt times, eſpecially in ſtorms, is very great, 
Ships are irreſiſtibly drawn in: the rudder lofes its power, and the waves beat as 
high as the maſts ; ſo that an eſcape is almoſt miraculous : yet at the reflux, and 
in very ſtill weather, the inhabitants will venture in boats, for the ſake of fiſhing, 
Mr. Debes omits the times of greateſt danger. It is to be hoped that attention will 
be paid to the various periodical appearances of a phœnomenon, the cauſe of 
which is very ſatisfactorily explained by the worthy paſtor r. TT 
Mankind found their way to theſe iſlands ſome time before the diſcovery of 
Iceland. Naddodd, a Norwegian pirate, had retired here, as the only place of ſecurity 
he could find T. About this time, Harold Harfagre poſſeſſed himſelf of Norway, 
and flung off the Dani/b yoke. A party was formed againſt him ; but it was ſoon 


ſubdued, and the malecontents quitting the kingdom, retired tothe Hebrides, Or nies, 


Schetland, and Feroe, and gave riſe to the Norwegian reign in all thoſe iſtands. 
From the Feree iſlands, the hardy Scandinavians made the next ſtep, in their nor- 
thern migrations, to IczLand. I muft premiſe, that there is the higheſt pro- 
bability that this illand was diſcovered in an age moſt remote to theirs: and 
that it was the Thule of Pytheas, an illuſtrious Marſeillian, at leſt cotemporary with 


_ * Olaus Magnus, Archb, of Upſal. * See his plan, p- 32. | 1 Iſlands Landnamabok, 5. 
5 | Ariſtath 
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tri halen, and who. puſhed. his. diſcoveries towards the north, as his countryman 


Euthymenes did beyond the line. Pytheas arrived at Thule, an iſland, ſays he, fix 


days ſailing. northward. from Britain, where, he informs us, was continual day and 
night for fix. months alternately f. He does not exactly hit on the length of day 
and night; 3, but he cauld have been at no other, at that diſtance from Britain, but 

Leland; in which there was a moſt remarkable abſence of light. As to Naddodd, 


in 861, he was accidentally driven by a tempeſt to the eaſtern ſide of Iceland, to 


a place now called Reidarfiall. He found the country covered with ſnow, and 
| therefore named.it Sucland; yet he returned home full of its praiſes, Soon after, 
Gardar,,a Swede, experienced the ſame fortune. On a voyage to the Hebrides, he 
| was tempeſt=driven to the ſame iſland ; on which, by the advice of his mother, who 
was a ſort of diviner, he landed at 4 At this period Iceland was eloathed with 


wood from the ſhore to the very tops of the mountains. He wintered there, and 


likewiſe returned full of its praiſes . 
FLoRkRk, a- celebrated pirate, was the next adventurer. He took with him three 


Ravens, and, like another Noab, made them the augury of the land. Before he 
ſailed, he performed a great ſacrifice for the ſucceſs, upon a vaſt pile of ſtones, which 
he raiſed for the purpoſe. This points out another origin of the vaſt tumuli we ſo 
frequently ſee, He made the. Schetlaud and the Feros ifles his firſt ſteps ; and looſed 
from the laſt for Iceland, the neareſt point of which i is about five hundred and forty 
miles diſtant. His firſt Raven returned to Feroe : the ſecond flew back to the ſhip : 

the third directed him to the wiſhed-for land 5. He wintered there. The cattle 
he brought with him-periſhed through want. The ſpring proved unuſually cold, 
and the ſea appeared full of ice; for which reaſon he beſtowed on the iſland the 
name it at preſent. bears. Floke was ſick of his voyage: returned full of diſpraiſes 
of the country»; This did not diſcourage. other adventurers, all of them Scandi- 


navians, thruſt out of the exuberant northern hive, "The reſt of the world, which 


their countrymen-ravaged, was aſſuredly too ſmall for them, otherwiſe they never 
would have colonized almoſt the moſt wretched ſpot in the northern hemiſphere. 
Ambition ee the leaders, who might thinł it 


Better to reign in hell than ſerve in heaven. 


Colony after coltuty: arrived; They confederated, and formed a republic, which 
exiſted near four hundred years; but with as n feuds and ſlaughters as could 


/ 


The works of Pytheas had been read by Dicearchus, a del of Ariſtotle's. deo rale, lib. ii. 


p. 163. 
+ Plin. lib. ii. c. 75. t Same, p. 7. 4 Same, p-. 8. Torfarus . N. Norveg. ii. 97. 
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happen i in 4 climate where luxury might pamper ed corrupt the inhabits nir: In 
1261, wearied with their diſſenſions, they voluntarily re- united themſelves to 
their mother- country, Norway, under the reign of its monarch Haguin. It is re- 
markable, that the poetic genius of their aboriginal country flouriſhed with equal 
ſublimity in every climate. The Scaldi, or bards, retained their fire i in-the inhoſ- 
1, pitable climate of Iceland, as vigorouſly as when they attended on their cb 
to the mild air of Spain, or Sicily, and ſung their valiant deeds. 
Every thing which furniſhed topics to the poets of other countries, was, in the 
moſt remote period, wanting here. Groves, verdant meadows, purling ſtreams, 
and gentle zephyrs, were totally unknown ; and in their ſtead, ſtunted fhrubs, a 
thin herbage, rude torrents, and fierce gales, reign in every part. We admit the | 
apology of the learned Torfwrs for the prefent ſtate of his country “. Violent 
tempeſts might cover whole tracts with the unſtable ſand, eruptions of water from 
the mountains defolate ſome parts, earthquakes bury vaſt-extents of fertile land 
with fragments of rocks, and inundations of the fra change the face of others, 
But ſoft Teenery was not requiſ te to inſpire poets who were to ſing only the pre- 
parations for warlike exploits, the ſlaughter of a battle, the deeds of their heroes, 
+ and the magic ſolemnities of ſuperſtitions... 7 Bree J 
The iſland, at preſent, exhibits to the traveller amazing Nopes of Iava, which 
once ſtreamed from the vuletnoes, and terminated in the ſea. Such is the appear- 
ance, about three miles from Hafnaifoird, in lat. 64. 4. of vaſt maſſes of lava piled 
to a montanous height upon each other, broken, vitrified, fharp, rude, and black. 
In parts, ſandy tracts intervene : in others, a foil peculiar to the place, a tufa, 
originated from the violent eruptions of impure water which ruſh from the moun- 
tains, attendant on the fiery eruptions. Vallies compoſed of a very thin ſoil, afford 
graſs for a numerous breed of cattle and ſheep. Here is found variety of ſpecies of 
the beſt graſſes ; of the aira, poa, feſluca, and carex. Part is harveſted againſt winter ; 
but not in ſuch plenty, but that the farmer is obliged often to feed his ſtock with 
the wolf-fiſh, or the heads of cod-fiſh beaten ſmall, and mixed with: a quarter part 
of hay. To what food will not neceſſity compel both man and beaſt to recur | 
Woons LONG The woods of Feland have long ſince vaniſhed, unleſs we except a few ſtunted 
LOST, birch, ſcarcely ten feet high, and four inches in diameter ; and a few ſpecies of 
Du1yr-woop. willow, ſo ſmall and ſo rare as ſcarcely to be of uſe to the inhabitants. But they 
3 are abundantly ſupplied with drift-wood from Europe and America, as appears by 
the ſpecies found on the ſhores, eſpecially on all the northern coaſt, as Langaneſs on 
the north-eafl and Hornfirandt on the north-weſt. That woods were found here 


* Hifl. Norweg. i. 12. 
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in very remote periods, is very evident, from the quantity of ſutur brand met with 
in ſeveral parts; which ſtill retains traces of its vegetable origin; the marks. 


of branches, and circles of the annual growth of the wood : ſome pieces are 


even capable of being planed. It is found in the fiſſures of the rocks, much 
compreſſed by their weight, and in pieces ſometimes big enough to make a 
middle-ſized table. This is ſometimes uſed as fuel; but the want of it is ſup- 
plied, in ſome meaſure, by the drift-wood, by peat, and by ſeveral ſtrange ſubſti- 
tutes, the effect of neceſſity. Smiths prefer the futurbrand to ſea-coal in their 
buſineſs. The beds of this fofltf ſtrongly refute the notion of Iceland having 
been entirely formed by vulcanic violence, ſince the original creation; and 


raifed out of the ſea in later times, as others have been known to, have done. 


Delos and Rhodes, in very remote ages; Thera, the modern Santorini, and 
Therafia, in the 135th Olympiad ; Thia, in the time of Pliny *; and in the beginning 
of this century auother ſprung from the ſea, by the force of ſubterraneous fires, near 
to Santorini t: and, while I, am now writing, an iſland is forming by the ſame 
cauſe, not remote from the Reickenes, part of the very iſland in queſtion. But theſe 
ſutur or ſorte brands. are certainly the remains of antient foreſts, overturned and 


buried by earthquakes, after the golden age of the iſland. Let me add to the 
another proof, from the number of its vegetables: there being found on it not PLanTs, nuMBer 


fewer than three hundred and nine perfect, and two hundred and thirty-three 
cryptogamous. plants. On the iſle of Aſcenſion, which is totally and aboriginally 
vulcanic, a Flora of not more than ſeven plants is to be ſeen }- | 


Tunis vaſt iſland. extends from 63. 15. to about 67. 18. north latitude: is 
reckoned to be ſive hundred and ſixty Engliſb miles long, and about two hundred 


and fifty broad |, It has a rugged coaſt, indented deeply with ſecure bays ;, but 


faced with very few iſles. It lies in the Hyperborcan ocean, divided from Greenland 


by a ſea about thirty-five leagues wide $. The whole is traverſed with great ridges 


of mountains; the higheſt naked, and uſually .free from ſnow, by reaſon of the 
ſaline and ſulphurous particles with which they abound. The lower, called Fok- 


leler, are caſed with eternal ice and ſnow; and are the glacieres of Iceland; Of theſe, 
Snefiell Fokkel, which hangs over the ſea in the weſt part of the iſland, is far the 
higheſt. Out of theſe, at different periods, have been tremendous eruptions of fire 


and water, the burſt of which is attended with a moſt terrific noiſe : flames and balls 


of fire iſſue out with the ſmoke : and ſhowers of ſtones are vomited up; ; of which there 
has been an. inſtance of one weighing near three hundred pounds being Juog to the 


* Hift. Nat. lib. ii. c. * | + Moſt admirably deſcribed in the Ph.. Tranſ. Abridg. v. 196, Kc. 
1 Ofbeck's Voy. ii. 98. Forſſer's Foy. ii. 57 5. 576. 
1 dee n i. tab. xvii. 5 


|| Mallet, i i. 15. & Kerguelin, 175. 
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8 | diſtance of four * Tue heights of —— have not been taken; but 
5 0 that of the Herla- fiall is not far ſnort oft ſevonteen hundted yards. Of this ſpecies of 
| mountain, Hecla has been-moſk celebrated: the rerords of Feland: enumerate ten 
of its eruptions ſince the arrival of the. Nortuegians. It was: the hell of the nor- 
chern nations; but they ſeem divided: in their opinions, whether the pains: of the 
damned aroſe from fire, or, what was: more ant to the natives of theſe 
3» countries, from the cold. | 


To bathe. i in * floods, or to reſide. | 
In n regions of thick-ribbed ice, i 


Hiecla has been known to have had only ten eruptions between the years 1104 and 
16933 from the laſt to 1766, when it burſt out in flames and lava. It emitted flames 
in 177¹ and 1772 ; but did not overflow with Stena, or a ſtone flood. But other 
vulcanoes have, in the preſent” century, proved the ſpiracles to the internal fires of 
Iceland. The vallies between the mountains are in general ſandy and ſterile. Fiery 
eruptions are not confined to the mountains. Laſt year they burſt out of the fulphure- 
ous ſoil of the low parts of Staftafield Sy ſel or province; and the lava has overflown 
the country for the ſpace of thirty miles, and has at laſt reached the ſea, deſtroying 
every thing in its progreſs. It dries up the rivers, and fills their beds with lava. 
Moors in ſome places ftbp its courſe; but it totally R their nature. It has 
taken to the deſerts of tlie ſame province, and begins to ſpread to the eaſt, or 
Mule Syſſel, the moſt: populous and fruitful part'of the iſland ; nor were there any 

ö | ſigns of its ceaſing at the time when this account was ſent to me . 
Huzns, on BOIL® TRR FounTaAINs of many of the vallies are of a moſt extraordinary nature; 
ING JETS D aux. are called Huers, and form at times jets d*aux of ſcalding water, ninety-four feet 
| high, and thirty in diameter, creating: the moſt magnificent gerbes in nature 
l 5 | eſpecially when backed by the ſetting ſun. They ariſe out of cylindrical tubes 
3 of unknown depths : near the ſurface they expand into apertures: of a funnel 
ſhape, and the mouttis ſ. pread into large extent of ſtalactitical matter, formed of ſuc- 
ceſſive ſcaly concentric undulations. The playing of theſe ſtupendous ſpouts 
is foretold by noiſes roaring like the cataract of Niagara. The cylinder. be- 
gins to fill: it riſes gradually to the ſurface, and gradually enereaſes its height, 
ſmoking amazingly, and finging up great ſtones. After attaining its greateſt 
height, it gradually ſinks; till“ it totally diſappears. Boiling jets d'eaux, and 
boiling ſprings, are frequent in moſt parts of the iſland. In many parts they 
are applied to the culinary, uſes of the natives. The moſt capital is that which is 


® Bartholinus de Contemptu Mortis, 359. + Letter from Mr, Brunnich, dated October 31, 1783. 
| 5 | . 55 called 


| called Giyer, in a dien viding into ſmall hills, and in the midſt of an amphi- 
| theatre, bounded by the malt magnificent and various-ſhaped icy mountains; ; 


| among which the thret-headed AM alla. ſoars pre-eminent. 


Theſe Hwers ave not confined to che land. They riſe in the very la, and form 
ſcalding fountains amidſt the waves. Their diſtance from the land i is unknown; 
but the new vulcanic iſle, dwelue- miles. off the point of Roickenes,. emitting fire and 
ſmoke, proves that the ſabtenranaous fires and waters extend to that. ſpace ; for thoſe 
aweful effects ariſe fm the united fury of theſe two elements, e The depth of 

water between this ney ereation and the Geir- Fug! Stier, i is forty- four. fathoms ; 


ten leapues to the weſt, two hundred and five,;..and the bottom compoſed of 
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black ſand ; doubtleſs no other than the Pamex arenaceus, the frequent evomition 

of vulcances. How much ;paſt human comprehenſion muſt the powers have been, 
that could force up materials for an iſland, even from the medium depth I have 
given | and how deep beneath the bottom of the ocean muſt have been the cauſes 
which could ſupply ſtane, or pumice, or lava, to fill the {pace which this iſland oe- 
cupies, _ miles in ene and poſſibly above a hundred Eathoms in 
depth | | - 
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If ſome iſlands 8 out of theſe ſeas, athers are ſwallowed by the force of - 


earthquakes. Their foundations are undermined by the fury of the ſubterraneous 
elements, which earries off the materials of their baſis, and diſcharges it in 
lava, or different forms, through the vulcanic ſpiracula. The earthquakes ſhatter 
the cruſt on which they ſtand, and they tumble into the great abyſs. Such 


was the fate of the nine iſtes of Gonberman, which lay about four leagues from 


_Sandaneſs, between Patria fiond and Cape Nort, all which ſuddenly diſappeared. 
Their names ſtill exift in ſeveral maps; but their place is only diſtinguiſhable 
by the ſuperior depth of water in the ſpot on which they ſtood 1. 

The number of inhabitants in Jce/ayd is computed not to exceed ſixty thouſand.. 


| Conſidering the ungenial ſurface of this vaſt iſland, probably the number. is 


equal to the means of ſupport, Writers apologize for the fewneſs of inhabi- 
tants, by attributing it to the almoſt depapulation of the place by the forte diod, 


or black death, a peſtilence which commenced in Cathay, or Ching, in 1346, ſpread 


over all Afia, and Africa, reached the ſouth of Europe in 1347 and in 1348 
ſpread itſelf over Britain, Germany, and northern Eurgpe, even to the extremity 
of thę inhabited north. The ſmall- pox, and other epidemics, are mentioned as 
Vontributing to thin the iſland. During ths time of the e en . 


„er M.. Whitehurf's Theory. 
par M, de Rerguelm i 7 69. 


+ Sable noir comme la poudre a canon. Voyage au Nord, 
| The _ 6 " '66, | 
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in terms moſt graphically horrid, that the perſons who eſcaped to the moun- 
"tains, ſaw the whole low country covered with a thick peſtiferous fog. A gueſs 


may be made at the number of inhabitants i in the eleventh century; for a biſhop 


of Scbalbolt cauſed, in 1090, all who were liable to pay tribute to be numbered 
four thoufand of that rank were found; fo that, giving five to a family, the 
ſum is twenty thouſand . Much of the labor in the northern world falls to the 
female part of the family; and in thoſe patriarchal times, the ſons alſo ſhared 
ttzhe toil. I cannot therefore under- rate the number of commonalty, or untaxable 
people; -Hends of families, at ten thouſand; which, by the ſame rule, will give 


fifty thouſand of the lower rank. Beſides the dearth of ſood in this rude iſland, 
other cauſes contribute to prevent the increaſe of inhabitants. Neceſſity forces 
the men to ſeek from the ſea ſubſiſtence, denied by their niggardly land. Con- 
ſtant wet, cold, and hard labor, abridge the days of thouſands; and that labor is in- 


creaſed tenfold, to ſupply the rapacity of their maſters; Incredible as it may ſeem, 
A late king of Denmark ſold the whole iſland, and its inhabitants, to a company of 
' merchants, for the annual rent ef. one thouſand pounds. This company en- 
flave the poor natives; who are bound to ſell their fiſh, the ſtaple of the, iſland, 
at a low price to theſe monopolizers ; who, dreading reſiſtance, even . vn 
j 


from them the uſe of fire-arms Here is given a ſtronger cauſe of depopulition, 


perhaps, than the others; for FHymen can have but faint votaries in the land from 
whence liberty is baniſhed, But for theſe cauſes, here ought to be found the 
genuine ſpecies of the Norman race, unmixed with foreign blood; as muſt be 


the caſe with every place remote from the reſt of the world. Here are to be 
ſought the antient cuſtoms and diet of their original ſtock, which are now pro- 
bably worn out in the land of their diſtant anceſtors. The luxury of food has 
ſo little crept in among them, that their meat and drink in general is peculiar 
to themſelves ; and much of the former compoſed of e 5 in other 
| places. 3 | $87, * 6 | 

The dreſs of the natives ſeems unchanged for a very conlidoreble time : that of 
the men is ſimple, not unlike that of the Norwegian peaſants +; that of the fe- 


males is graceful, elegant, and peculiar to them, and perhaps ſome very old- 


faſhioned Norwegian lady, They ornament themſelves with filver chains and 
rich plates of filver, beautifully wrought. On their head is a lofty ſlender dreſs, 
not unlike a Phrygian bonnet. I cannot compare this to any antient e. 
| faſhion. Label of France, queen to Edward . wore a head - dreſs of an enor: 


Arngrim Jonas's Comment. Iceland, in Hackluy?, 3 $56 yy See our, 1. ab, iii. Pu- 
5 mous 


. E 6. 4 N D. 


mous height, of a 1 conic form * but which, for ** of * flexure at 
top, gave place in elegance to the taſte of the Icelandic fair. 

Mr. Troil awakens our curioſity about the Icelandic antiquities ; ſpeaks of 
<aſtles, and heathen temples, and burying-places, and upright ſtones, and mounts, 
Of the firſt I am ſolicitous to gain ſome further knowlege, for poſſibly they 
might direct to the origin of the round buildings in the Hebrides, Orknies, Schet- 
land, and the north of- Scotland r others ſeem to me the various Scandinavian 
antiquities, admirably exemplified in Baron Dablberg's Suecia Antiqua et Moderna. 

The ſpecies of quadrupeds of this iſland are very few. Small horſes of a 
hardy kind; cows in great abundance, and moſtly hornleſs, the fleſh and hides 


of which are conſiderable articles of exportation. Sheep are n 


flocks in every farm; the wool is manufactured at home, the meat ſalted, and, 
with the ſkins, much of it is ſold to the Company, at the twenty-two ports al- 


XLIE | 


Douxs ric Qua- 
DRUPEDS. 


lotted for the purpoſes of traffic. It is remarkable, that the climate diſpoſes their 


horns to grow very large, and even to exceed the number of thoſe of the ſheep 
of other countries ; examples of three, four, and five, being extremely frequent, 


Goats and ſwine are very ſcarce ; the firſt, for want of ſhrubs to brouze, the laſt 


through deficiency of their uſual food, and the ſupply which the farm-yards of 


other countries afford. 


The dogs are ſharp-noſed, have ſhort and ſharp upright ears, buſhy tails, 
and are full of hair. Here are domeſtic cats; but numbers are grown , wild, 


and multiply among the rocks, ſo as to become noxious. The reader need not be | 


reminded, that theſe, and every. ſpecies of domeſtic animals, were originally in- 
troduced into Iceland by the Norwegians. 


An attempt has been made to introduce the Rein bios, Ar. Zool. Ne 4. 
Thoſe which ſurvived the voyage have bred frequently. There can be little 


doubt of their ſucceeding, as Iceland has, in common with Lapland, moſt of the 5 


plants for their ſummer food t, and abundance of the Nein Deer lichen for 
their winter proviſion. 


Rats and Mice ſeem to have been involuntarily tranſported. Both the domeſtic 


| | | ſpecies are found here and the white variety of the Mouſe, called in the Icelandic, 


Stegar Mys, is common in the buſhes, I ſuſpe that there is a native ſpecies, 


allied, as Doctor PALLAs imagines, to the ¶Qconomic, Ar. Zool. p. 134, A.; for, 


like that, it lays in a great magazine of berries by way of winter-ſtores. 'This 
ſpecies is n plentiful in the wood of Huſafels. In a country where 


Monfaucon Monum. de la Monarchie Fr. ii. tab. ul. | + Veg. Hebrides, 1 Confer, 


Olapen. ii, 234. and Au. Acad. iv. 1 It. 


"Fin berries 


Rats. 


Foxes. 


BARS. 


i berries ate but thinly diſperſed, theſe little aaidiile are obliged to croſs rivers to make. 
their diſtant forages.” In their return with the booty to their magazines, they are 
| obliged to tepaſs the ſtream ; of which Mr. Olaffen gives the following account :. 

The party, which conſiſts of from fix to ten, ſelect a flat piece of dried cow · dung, 
on which they place the berries in a heap i in.the middle ; then, by their united force, 
| bring it to the water's edge, and after launching it, embark, and place themſelves 
1 round the heap, with their heads joined overit, and their backs to the water, their 
© tails pendent i in the ſtream, ſerving the purpoſe of rudders . When I conſider the 

wonderful ſagacity of Beavers, and think of the management of the Squirrel, | 


fail 1, I no longer heſitate to credit the relation, 


- havock they would make among the ſheep... 


liſts with this tromendicd beaſt, and never fails of victory. A perſon who lived 
near Langeneß, the extreme northern point, where the Bears moſt frequently land, 


bleſſed with domeſtic animals, has leſs uſe of this race than other Artie coun- 


a good one is equal in value to the ſkin of a ſheep, or the hide of a cow; and 
the fat ſupplies the lamps in the long nights with oil. The Common, 2 


Seals. 
by them Land. Selur, becauſe it keeps near: the coaſt ;- the other, the Great, 


ſmells ſtrong; this allures the Seals, who ftrike into the nets, and are taken, 


10 E 1 * 0; 0: 


which, in.cafes of ſimilar neceſſity, make a piece of bark their. 0 285 and tail their 


The Common Fox, Arct. Zool. Ne 11, and the Arie, Nô 10, are frequent; | 
are proſcribed, and killed for the ſake: of. a 1 in order to prevent the 


The Polar Bear, Ne 18; is often tranſported from Greenlind: on the iſlands of 
ice; but no ſooner is its landing diſcovered, than a general alarm is ſpread, and 
purſuit made till it is deſtroyed: The 1celanders are very intrepid in their attack. 
on this animal ; and a ſingle man, armed only with: a ſpear, frequently enters the 


is till celebrated for having ſtain not fewer than. twenty in ſingle combat. There 
is a reward for every ſkin, which muſt be delivered to the next magiſtrate, 
The Common Bat, p. 185, A. is ſometimes found in this ifland, and finiſhes the 
liſt of the land-animals of the country.” 
The amphibious quadrupeds, or Seals, are very numerous. Lala. being 


tries; yet they are of conſiderable advantage. The ſkins are uſed for cloathing z 
winter, is exceſſively fat, and will yield ſixty pounds. 

The Icelanders have two ſpecies of native Seals: the Common, No 72, called 
No 73, or Ut-Selur. They are taken in nets placed in the creeks and narrow 


bays, which they paſs through to get on ſhore. When it begins- to grow dark 
the hunters make a fire, and fling into it the ſhavings of horns, or any thing that 


* Olafen, as related'to him, + Linneus, Klein, Ræaczinſti, Scheffer. 
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At eher times, nnn lure is tied to a rope, and lese! beans to 


Iich the Seals, ſuppoſing it. to be ſome ſtrange animal, will eagerly ſwim, and 
ſtrike into the nets, paying with their lives for their curioſity. This carries them 


ſometimes ſo far, that they will ſtray to a conſiderable diſtance inland, atttacted 


by a candle, or the fire in a ſmith's forge. If they are taken young, they are. 
capable of being tamed: they will follow their maſter, and come to him like a 


dog, when called by the name which is given them. The Icelanders- have 2 


ſtrange ſuperſtition about theſe animals: they believe they reſemble tbe human 


ſpecies more than any other, and that they are the offspring of Pharaoh and his 


hoſt, who were converted into Seals when they were overwhelmed in the Red Sea. 
Other ſpecies of Seals are migratory. Among them is the Harp, Ne 75, 
or Vade-Selur. Theſe quit the ſeas of Iceland in March, and ſwim through the 


ſtreights of Davzes, by ſome unknown opening, to the fartheſt north ; ; bring forth 


their young, and return, by the north of Greenland, in May, extremely lean, to 
the north of Iceland; continue their route; and return to that iſland about Chri/t- 
nas chiefly upon the drift-ice, on which they are either ſhot, or harpooned. 
The Hooded Seal, Ne 76, or Bladru Seal, is rarely taken here. The Walrus, 
Ne 71, or Rofl-unger, is ſometimes wafted here from Greenland on the ice. 


It cannot be expected, that many of the "feathered tribe ſhould inhabit an 


iſland ſo very ſevere in its climate, and ſo remote from the more ſouthern. continent 
and iſlands. It is, like all other Arctic countries, the aſylum. to water-fowl, 
to breed and educate their young; but, being an inhabited place, fewer reſort 


here than to the untrodden waſtes of- the more diſtant north. The Guland 


Duck, p. 572. E. may poſſibly be a local bird. The reſt, whether land or water, 


the moſt ſouthern part of the iſland. Notwithſtanding they are ſurrounded with 
a ſwelling ſea, and tremendous breakers, the [celangers venture there annually, in 


are common to Norway, and many other parts of Europe, The Great Auks, 
No 428, are found here in greater numbers than elſewhere : they inhabit and | 
breed on the rocks, called from them Geir-fugl Skier, off the point of Rælenti, 


order to collect the eggs, to contribute to the proviſion of the year. I can only 


2 4% e No 27. . Raven, 88 1 is. 8 Leer Field-Lark, Za p. 395. 


| Cinereous Eagle, P- 214, B. White Grous, Ne 183. Snow Bunting, - No 223. 


Iceland Falcon, 216, D. Hagel Grous? -' p. 327, F. White Wagtail, -= = Þ. 396. 


reckon ſixteen land- birds *: twenty cloven-footed water-fowl ; four with pinnated 


 Gyrfalcon, - 22, F. ste, =p. 331A.  Wheat-car, | - p. 420. 


Lanner, - 225, K. Red-wing Thruſh, p. 342. D. . „ Nes. 


Short - ear d Owl? No 116 f. 


EE Olafien, u, tab, «lvl. , gives the qr of an Ow! : reſembling * $ ſpecies. |; | 
| g 2 | | feet, 


RinDs. 


| have omitted, in the Zoologie part, the Leſſer Guillemot, Br. Zool. ii. No 236, 
yu in an appendage to the Guillemots, p. 517. 


7 , mythology. We ſee the uſe made of them by the chieftain Floke, The Bards, 


7 Huginn, or Thought ; the other Muninn, or Memory. They whiſpered in his ear all. 


4 F i . 4 * 5. 
FRY ans ad with webbed feet, natives or frequenters of the ifland. 1 


which is a native of Iceland, and called there KRinguia. 1 * to have had a 


The Raven holds the firft rank among the land-birds in the Seailiaivicy 


In their fongs, give them the claffical attribute of the power of preſage. Thus 


they make Thromundy and Thorbiorn, before a feudal battle, explain the DIY 
voice of this 2 and its intereſt in the field of battle . 


Tun, en ana hain 8 Tuon. nb sden ende cited Nis 


Lol the bird of Fate is new. With blood her duſky wings diftain 3 
In the dawn, with duſky wings, | Pir'd her morning prey ſhe ferks, 
Hoarſe the ſong of death ſhe ſings. And- with blood and carnage rocks. 


Thus in days of yore me ſang, bo Thus, perch'd upon an aged oak, 
When the din of battle rang ; ' The boding bird was heard: to eroak ; 
When the hour of death drew nigh, - When all the plain with blood was ſpread, 
And mighty chiefs were doom'd to die, Keen þ for the mighty dead. 
| 4 | R. WW. | 


The 1 had Rill bigher honors i in the northern nations. It was ſacred to 
Odin, the hero and god of the north. On the facred flag of the Danes was em- 


| broidered this bird. Odin was ſaid to have been always attended by two, which 


ſate on his ſhoulders ; whence he was called the God of Ravens: one was ſtyled 


they ſaw or heard. In the earlieſt dawn, he ſent them to fly round the world, 


and they returned before dinner, fraught with . Odin thus on 
| importance : 1 


Huginn and Muninn, my alight 1 k 

Speed thro' the world their daily flight: 
From their fond lord they both are flown, 
Perhaps eternally are gone. | 
Tho' Hugizn's loſs I ſhould deplore 
Yet Muninn's would afflia me more 4, _ 


I have already ſpoken of the excellent Falcons of this ifland : let me add, 1 


that Falcons were among the animals ſacrificed to Odin HS "oy birds of the firſt 
courage, and which delighted! in blood. 


TY Wands 6 172. + Barthelinas ds eil contempiæ Mortis, &c, 429 1 Mal- 
vt. Northern Aatiq, ii. 132. | 5 N | 


The 


1 


- 


ter An b. 5 „ 


The fea which forrounds dle is lid e be more ſalt than n . 
countries. It leaves great ſaline incruſtations on the rocks, which the patives | 


ſcrape off and uſe. | I can, with no certainty, give the depth of the water, ex- 


cept where Mr. Kerguelin founded, ten leagues to the weſt of Geir-fug! Stier, 

where he found it to be two hundred and five fathoms . The equinoctial 

tides riſe as high as ſixteen feet: the ordinary tides twelve 4. The coaſts almoſt, 
univerſally bold, we of the inlets omen 80 where wore appears a CONN 

ſtrand. 


of Greenland, are annually frozen over; that of Patrixflord was ſhut up even as 
late as the 14th of Mey : but the fea near the coaſts never feels the influence- 
of the froſt. It is in thoſe places deep, and agitated by a moſt turbulent motion. 


The dreaded ice is what floats from Greenland and 8pitzbergen, and often fills, Froarine Iz. 


during the whole fummer, the freight between the former and this iſland i, and even 
extends along the northern coaſt, covering the ſea to a vaſt diftance from land. It 
conſiſts of the two ſpecies, the mountanous ice, called Fiel-jakar ; and the ſmooth . 


ice of inconſiderable thickneſs, ſtyled Hellu-is. Theſe arrive generally 9 5 | 


nuary, and go away in March... Sometimes it does not touch the land till April, 
when it fixes for a conſiderable time, and brings to the Fcelanders the moſt tre- 
mendous evils ; ; a multitude of polar bears, which ſpread their ravages far and 
wide among the cattle ;.and a cold of incredible violence, which chills the air 
for many miles, and even cauſes the horſes and ſheep to drop down dead 5. To 
this is attributed the ſtunted Rate of the miſerable woods of the country; which 
cauſe muſt have exiſted from the commencement of its iron age; for there ſeems to 
have been a period in which there had been conſiderable wooded tracts . 
The bottom of the ſea is probably rocky ; for it abounds with greater variety of N 


fuci than Great Britain, which give ſhelter to fiſhes itinumerable; a ſource of wealth . 
to the natives (were they permitted the free uſe) as they are of food to diftant . 


nations, the veſſels of which annually reſort here to fiſh, but without any com- 


merce with the Jcelanders, which is ſtrictly prohibited. In 1767, two hundred 


Dutch, and eighty French. doggers, of about a hundred tons each, were employ- - 
ed, thoſe of each nation under the orders and protection of a. frigate. . They - 


| keep from four to fix. leagues from ſhore, and fiſh with hooks baited commonly 


with large muſſels, in forty. or, fifty fathoms water. Others go to the diſtance . 
of * leagues, and fiſh. in the Or of a e farhoms. The great cap 


_ Voyage au Mer du Nord, 69. + Herteboww, 101. | 1 Kerguelin, . 


8 
1 


| Troill, 48, 49. 8 20, 175 I dee p. xlr. 
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The bays, Sicily tb of t k abit. is dhe d ie mc * a Bays FROZIN, 
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eure is Cod. As fan as the fiſhermen take one, they cut-off the head, waſh, 
gut, and ſalt it in caſks, with either. rock-falt or that of Liſbon. The fiſhery 
commences in March, and ends in September. It begins at the point of Breder- 
wick, and extends e the. None Capes by * iſle of Grim, to the point of 
Langeneſss 
The Englih have entirely deſerted this fiſhery ſince they have been i in poſſeſſion 
of Newfoundland. It had been, in very early times, the reſort of our veſlels, as is 
evident by the proclamation of Henry V. in order to give ſatisfaction for the ill 
conduct of ſome of his ſubjects, in 1415, on the coaſts of this iſland *, in which 
he forbids them to reſort to the iſles of Denmark and Norway, eſpecially, to {celand, 
otherwiſe than had been antiently cuſtomary. In 1429, the Englih parlement 
enforced this order, by making it penal for any of our ſubjects to trade in the 
Daniſh ports, except in North Earn or Bergen. At length, the Daniſh monarch 
wiſely reſolved to reſerve the benefits of the fiſheries to his own ſubjects; and in 
1465 made it capital for any Engliſhman to trade in the parts of Iceland +, 
Even thoſe of Helgeland and Finmark were ſhut againſt them, unleſs they were 
driven in by a ſtorm. I imagine that this ſeverity muſt have ariſen from ſome 
glaring inſolence of our countrymen. But the antient treaties were revived,-which 
were renewable by a freſh grant every ſeven years f. In later times, even 
Queen Elizabeth deigned to aſk leave of Chriftian IV. to fiſh in thoſe ſeas ; but 
afterwards inſtructed her ambaſſador to inſiſt on the right of a free and univerſal 
| fiſhery, The anſwer does not appear: but in the reign of her ſucceſſor, we had 
not fewer than a hundred and fifty veſſels employed in this fiſhery. Poflibly we 
might comply with the regulations inſiſted on by the king of Denmark; or perhaps 
a greater indulgence was given, by reaſon of the marriage of James with his ſiſter 
Anne. I obſerve, that the Daniſh prince excepts the port of Nen. it being 
reſerved for the peculiar ſupply of the royal court |. 
Tae oppreſſed natives fiſh in the bays in boats, containing one, * never 
more than four men. If they venture to ſea, which they ſeldom do to above 
eight miles diſtance, they have larger boats, manned with twelve or ſixteen hands; 
in theſe they ſlave for the benefit of the monopoliſts, to whom they are com- 
pelled to ſell their fiſh at a trifling price. How weak muſt be the feelings of 
that government which can add miſery to miſery ; ; and not attempt rather to be- 
tow comforts on ſubjects condemned to ſuch a dreadful abode |! 
The ſpecies of filk in theſe ſeas are few ; but the multitudes, under ſeveral of 
EY. : the moſt uſeful kinds, are amazing ; thoſe of Cod in particular. Herrings paſs by 
AY | | Se » Rymer” Fed. in. 322. + Ibid. xvi. 443. I Þ Thid, xv. 443 · | Cambden's Life 
| | | of Queen Ejizabeth, in the Complete Ht. of England, ii. 550. BEET Re . 
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F LAND ERS AND HOL L AND 


This iſland in their annual migrations from the north, and for a ſhort ſpace gan 
every bay. Poverty and want of ſalt make theſe riches of other nations a 


tantalizing appearance to the unfortunate natives. This is the moſt northern 


LY 


place in which the Herring is ſeen: they are not found in the ſhallow water of 


Spitzbergen; neither is it probable that they double Greenland, and retire to the 
frozen ocean, equally wanting in depth of water ;—are they not rather loſt in the 
vaſt profundity of theſe very ſeas, in the depth of fix hundred and eighty-three 
fathoms, in lat. 65, between. this iſland and the north of Norway; or in the un- 
fathomable depths a little farther north, where the water was found bottomleſs with 
ſeven hundred and eighty fathoms * ? The other fiſhes of Iceland are in general 


common to Greenland : my remarks reſpecting them — be deferred till I treat 


of that icy — 


In order to view the 3 ſhores of 15 tract I have palled over, I | hall 


return to the ſtreights of Dover. Calais is ſeated in a low wet tract; and the whole 


coaſt, from thence to the extremity of Holland, is ſandy, and fronted with ſand-hills ; 
providentially higheſt in that loweſt of countries, in which the firongeſt protection 
againſt the fury of the ſea is neceſſary. The coaſt of Flanders, the rich bait of ambi- 
tion, ſtained with blood, is dangerous by reaſon of frequent narrow ſand-banks, 
diſpoſed in parallel rows, according to the direction of the land. The coaſts of 


Holland are alſo greatly infeſted with ſands ; but between them and the land is a 
clear channel. From between Dxnkirk and Calais, even to the Scar, at the extremity 
of Futland, is low land, not to be ſeen but at a ſmall diſtance, unleſs at Camperden 


| N 
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in Holland; Heilegeland, off the mouths of the Elbe and Weſer; and Robſnout, and 


Hartſhal, in Futland. While the oppoſite coaſts of England are comparatively high, 
and the channel deep, theſe are univerſally obſtructed with ſand : the great German 


rivers bring down by their floods amazing quantities of ſand and mud, the courſt 


of which is impeded at ſea by the violence of the winds, blowing at ſouth and weſt 


two-thirds of the year f. Theſe, with the help of the tides, arreſt the progreſs of 
the ſand into the open ſea, and form the numerous banks which, fatal as they may 


be to mariners, are the ſecurity of Holland, in particular, from naval invaſions. 


- "I me ſpring-tides at Calais riſe twenty feet; at the pier head at Dover, to twenty 
five; the cauſe of the variation is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Cowley, to be the different diſ- 


tances of the two piers from low-water mark, the firſt being half a mile, the laſt 
only a hundred yards; at Ofend it riſes to eighteen ; at Fluſhing, ſixteen and a 


half; at Helvoetfluys and the Texel, twelve; and on the coaſts of Hol/tein and Fut- 
land, where the ſea expands to a more conſiderable breadth, the tides grow more 


irregular, and weaken both in height and ſtrength; at the Elbe they do not ex- 


* Lord Muſgrave's rey. tewards the North Pole. + Yarranton's England's Improvement, 4. 5- 
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oed ſeven or cight feet; on the coaſt of Jutland only two « or hho; a fngular 


phenomenon, as they..are ſo greatly higher on. the correſpondent eoaſts of England. 
The flood on the weſt coaſt of Holland ſets to the northward, contrary to the 


courſe of the tides on the eaſt coaſts of England and Scotland. 


Flanders and Brabant formed part of the Gallia Belgica of Ceſar; and Holland | 


the Batavorum Inſula,. The rivers are the Scaldis, Moſa, and Rhenus, the modern 


| Scheld, Maeſe, and Rhine. The two firſt probably do not vary great] y in their dif. 


charge into the ſea: the laſt has experienced a moſt conſiderable change. The right 
branch of this river runs, for ſome ſpace, as it did i in antient times, when it formed 


the lake Flevo, then reſumed the form of a ſtream, and diſcharged. idelf i into the ſea 
at a place till called the Flie-ſtroom, between the iſles of Flie- landt and Schelling, at 
the mouth of the Zuyder-zee. Long after that period the country was dry, firm, and 


well inhabited; a mighty inundation totally changed the face of it, and enlarged 
the Flevo lacus into the preſent Zuyder- zee, and broke the coaſt into the chain of 
iſlands which now front the ſhore, even as far as the mouth of the Weſer. The 
Dutch hiſtorians date this accident in 1421: it ſeems to have been the operation 
of a length of time; for the paſſage through the Texel was forced open in 1400, and 


gave riſe to the proſperity of Amſterdam * This country was firſt peopled-by the 


Catti, a. German nation ; theſe were thinned almoſt to extirpation by the ſwarms 


from the great northern hive, in their expeditions by land to other parts of Europe. 


For a very long ſpace Flanders and Holland were a ſeat of banditti: the vaſt foreſt 
of Ardennes gave protection to them in one country; the moraſſes ſecured them in 


the other. Government at length took place, in Holland under its counts, in 


Flanders under its foreſters. Theſe provinces fell at laſt under the dominion of 


the dukes of Burgundy; from them to the houſe of Auſtria and crown of Spain. 


The revolutions from that are well known. Holland received its ſecond popula- 


tion from Germany, happily (for a country whoſe exiſtence depends on induſtry) a 
| moſt induſtrious race. The Rhine annually brings down multitudes of people, to 
repair the loſs of men occaſioned by diſtant voyages, and by the moſt unwholeſome 
colonies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Holland is, from its climate, unfavorable to 


the encreaſe of mankind : it cannot depend on itſelf for the W of the loſs 
of people, but muſt look elſewhere for ſupplies. | 


FLANDERS has many of the ſame ſpecies of animals WY Great Britain; 3 


but, from che nature of its coaſt, wants moſt of the water-fowl, a few 


cloven-footed birds excepted, which breed on ſandy ſhores. Holland has ſtill 


fewer quadrupeds and birds. Of the quadrupeds which we want, are a few 


Beavers in the Rhine and Macſe. The Wolf is common in Flanders, and is found 


* Anderſon's Dis, i. 225. | 1 
_ 2 ag 555 
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HOLUAND. 


in the parts of Holland n e Both countries 8 A . birds 
| which never appear in AFG oo e nne of weather or RG 33 . 
of ſome bird of prey. £2 5 SE „ . V 
The antient Germany gen bene, | Holland was A Ark 4 1 neh Oy Fs „ FV 
retreat of the German Cotti, and not Germany itſelf. As at preſeat; the bordering 15 88 N = 
parts were divided into petty ſtates. The rivers which derive their origin far up 
* ee are the EY the * Yer, ang the Eb, the antient allen Vi ifurgis 


| " Oppolite to the mouth of the eſtuary of the f and the En, i is the remnant « Insul a Sachs, 5 
the Infula, Caſtum Nemus, celebrated by Tacitus, with his uſual elegance, for the WS 


| worſhip of HexTRUM, or MoTHER Earth, by the neighboring nations. Eftin 

inſula oceani, CAS TU Newvs, dicatum in eo vebiculum vefte conteflum, attingere 

uni ſacerdoti conceſſum. Ts adeſſt penetrali Dzan' intelligit, vectamgue bubus feminis 

multa cum veneratione proſequitur. Lati tunc dies, fa boca, guacumque adventu 

hoſpitioque dignatur. * Non bella ineunt, non arma 7 ſumunt, lat | 

| et quies tunc tantùm nota, tunc tantùm amata. | Donec idem ſacerdes ſatiatam converſa- | TO 

tione mortalium Deam temple reddat. Moa vebiculum et veſtes, et, fi credere velis, numen _ 1 

ipſum, ſecreto lacu abluitur. Servi miniſtrant, quos flatim idem lacus haurit. Arcanus | a 

binc terror, ſancragus ignorantia, quid fit illud quod tantum perituri vidit v. The 

worſhip was continued very long after that period, and the iſland was diſtinguiſhed 

by the name of Foftaland, Farria, Inſula Sacra, or Heilgeland, or the Holy ile, from He1.08L and. 

the ſacrifices made there to the goddeſs Ff, or Foſeta, the ſame with | Ve/ta, | 5 ; 
Herthum, or the EarTH." She was called by the Scandinavians,, Goya, The be 

victims to her were precipitated into a pit: if they ſunk at once, the ſacrifice was 

thought to be accepted: the reverſe if they ſwam any time on the ſurface + This So 

iſland was viſited, out of reſpect to the goddeſs, by people of high rank. Radbo- nr 

thus I. king of the Frifians, was here in 690, when Winbertus, and other güne 

ſtian miſſionaries, landed, overthrew the temples, and put an end to the pagan 

rites ft. It had been an iſland of great extent; but by different inundations, be- 

tween the years 800 and 1649, was reduced to its preſent contemptible ſize 5. The 

great iſland of Norgſtrandt (one of the Inſulæ Saxonum) not remote from this, in 

1634 was reduced, by the ſame cauſe, from twenty pariſhes to one : fifty thouſand 
head of cattle, and between fix and ſeven thouſand ſouls, were ay er. Such 
are the ee to n aſks low countries are liable. 


Friz. 129. ed. Franck. 5 Buſching Geogr, i. 157. 167. e . : 
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Julland and Holſtein the antient Cimbrica Cher ſaneſus , and Cartris t, terminat- 
ing in the low poiñt called the Skagen, or Scat, ſtretches out in form of a penin- 
ſula, bounded. by the North ſea and the Kattegatte, the oblique approach into the 


\ 


Baltic. It is a very narrow tract, and only the reſting- place of birds in their way 


from Scandinavia, and the farther north, the reſidence of numerous . pecies. 
The rich marſhes, in a climate mild from its ſituation between two ſeas, afford 
numbers of wholeſome plants, the food of a remarkably fine breed of cattle, Be. 
fides the home conſumption, theſe provinces ſend out annually thirty-two thouſand 


| head, The nobility do not think it beneath them to preſide over the dairy: and 
their number of cows is e * De Rantzau had not fewer than ſix hundred 


milch cows. 
What the extent of this country might have W in 1 very 1 times is un- 


known: it muſt have been prodigiouſly great, otherwiſe it never could have pour. 


ed out that amazing number of people it did, in their eruption into France, when 
they were defeated by Marius, in 101 before CUxIisr. Their army was comput- 
ed to conſiſt of three hundred thouſand fighting men (including the Teutoni) be- 
ſides women and children. About ſeven years before, they had ſuffered a great 


_ calamity from an inundation of the ſea, which bad deſtroyed great part of their 


country; and compelled the ſurvivors, then crouded in the narrow Cherſoneſus, to 


apply to the Romans for other lands. Tacitus ſpeaks of the veſtiges of this once 


mighty people, in the lines, viſible in his time, on each ſhore. I preſume that the 


inundations to which this cvaſt is ſubjeR from the ſea, hath utterly deſtroyed every 


trace of them. The charts plainly point out their averwhelmed territories in 


| Futs-riff, and the neighboring ſand-banks, The firſt might have been the con- 
tinuation of land from the end of Fuiland, beginning at the Stam, and running 


out into the North ſea in form of a ſcythe, not very remote from land, and ter- 
minating a little ſouth of Bergen in Norway, leaving e. its banks and that 


| Wagons a deeper channel into the Baltic. 


The Kattegatte lies between part of Jutland and the wal of gener 5 "AY lik | 
covered with ifles innumerable. It is almoſt cloſed at the extremity, by the low 


Daniſh iſlands of Seland and Fuxen, which had in old times been (with Szueden) the | 
| fent of the Suiones, Between the firſt and the coaſt of Stwaden, is the famous Sound, 


the paſſage tribytary to the Danes by thouſands of ſhips. Theſe iſles were of old 
called Codonania &, and gave to the Kattegatte the name of Sinus Codanus. The 


proper Baltic ſeems to have been the Mare Suevicum of the antients ; and the far- 


elt part, the Mare Sarmaticum, and part .of the are en As a na- 


* Peolem. lib. 1 ii. Co Ihe + Plin. Nat 17 ld. iv. Co 13. | 5 Mela, lib, i iii. 6. 3. 3. — 5 
. turaliſt, 


rn * BALTIC VV 


5 turliſt I muſt mention, that when Linnzus ſpeaks of the Mare Occidentale, he 
intends the Kattegatte. Its greateſt depth is thirty-five fathoms. It decreaſes as 


3 it approaches the Sound; which begins with ſixteen fathoms, and near Copenhagen : | 
' ſhallows to even four. 5 | „ | Wl 3 
mY The Roman fleet, under the ag of a ſailed, according to Pliny, Voyace or Tur 
0 round Germany, and even doubled the Cimbricum Promontorium, and arrived at the Roman FLEET, i 
* illands which fill the bottom of the Kattegatte *. either by obſervation or infor- Co wy ASS nts 3 
nd mation, the Romans were acquainted with twenty-three. One they called Gleſaria, | 5 1 
nd | from its amber, a foſſil abundant to this day on part of the ſouth fide of the | | Y 
TH Baltic. A Roman knight was employed by Nero's maſter of the gladiators, to col- 

lect, in theſe parts, that precious production, by which he came perfectly ac- : 
* quainted with this country f. TI cannot ſuppoſe that the Romans ever ſettled in 
= any part of the neighborhood, yet there was ſome commerce between them, either 
wn direct, or by the intervention of merchants. Many filver coins have been found 
8 at Kivikke, ih Schonen in Sweden, of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Commodus, and 
ba  Albinus 1. Among the iſlands, Pliny makes Norway one, under the name of 
reat Scandinavia incompertæ magnitudinis, and Baltia another, immenſe magnitudinis, 
weir probably part of the ſame, and which might give name to the Sounds called the 
„to Belts, and to the Baltic itſelf. The geographer Mela had the juſteſt information of | 
nce this great water, which he deſcribes with great elegance, © Hac re mare (Copanvs 
the © $INUS)- quod gremio littorum accipitur, nunquam late patet, nec USQUAM MARI $I- - 
rery © MILE verum aquis paſſim inter fluentibus ac ſepe tranſgreſſis vagum atque diffuſum 
in « facie amnium ſpargitur, qua littora attingit, ripis contentum inſularum non longt diſ- 
on⸗ © tantibus, et ubique pane tantundem, it anguſtum et par TR RTO curvanſque ſe ſubinde, 
ning « longo ſupercilio inflexum eſt,” The different nations which inhabited its coaſts 
ter- ſhall hereafter be mentioned. 1 
that 1 would, like Mela, prefer giving to the Baltic the name BY a gulp rather than Taz BaLTica 
* | a ſea; for it wants many requiſites to merit that title. It wants depth, having i . 
laſt no one place more than a hundred and ten fathoms. From the eaſtern mouth ot Dierk. 
low the Sound to the iſle of Bornbolm it has from nine to thirty: from thence to 
| the | Stockholm, from fifteen to fifty : : and a little ſouth of Lindo, ſixty. It has in this 
und, courſe many ſand- banks, but all in great depths of water. Between Alands Ha, 
F old amidſt the great archipelago, the Aland iſles, and the iſle of O/z] in the gulph of 
The Riga, the depths are various, from ſixty to a hundred and ten l. Many freſh- water 
 far- lakes exceed it in that . | „ 
HY * Plin, lib. ii. c. by. lib, iv. c. 13. | 4 Lib. xxxvii, c. Jo 4 Forſenius de Monum. 

Kivikenſe, p. 27. || Ruſian and other charts. | | 
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No 11526. It wants tiles, therefore experiences no difference of height, except whit the. 
| | winds are violent. At ſuch times there is a current in and out of the Baltic, AC, 


cording to the points they blow from ; which: forces the water through the Sound 


with the velocity of two or three Daniſb miles in the hour. When the wind blows 


= violently from the German ſea, the water riſes in the ſeveral Baltic harbours, and 
Nor 5ALT. b gives thoſe in the weſtern part a temporary ſaltneſs: otherwiſe the Baltic loſes 


\ that other property of a ſea, by reaſon of the want of tide, and the quantity of 


i vaſt rivers it receives, which ſweeten it ſo much as to render it, in many places, 
fit for domeſtic uſes. In all the Baltic, Linnæus enumerates but three fuci , plants 


of the ſea: in the gulph of INTO which is — the reach of falt F not 


one . 7 
Faw s8excies oy The fewneſs of ſpecies of 1 in the Baltic is a difference bases it and 
FISHo a genuine ſea. I can enumerate only nineteen 4 which are found in this vaſt ex- 


tent of water: and may add one cetaceous fiſh, the Porpeſſe. Ne others venture 
beyond the narrow ſtreights which divide the Baltic from the Kattegattez yet the 


3 


great Swediſh Fauniſt reckons eighty-ſeven belonging to his country, which is 


waſhed only by thoſe two waters. Let me mention the Herring as a ſpecies which 
has from very early times enriched the neighboring cities. There was, between the 
years 1169 and 1203, a vaſt reſort of Chriſtian ſhips to fiſh off the iſle of Rugen, 
the ſeat of the antient Rugii, inſomuch * the Danes — themſelves with 
ſcarlet and purple, and fine linen. 


The Hornſimpa, or Corrus QUaDRICORNIS, Foun. Suec. No 321, and * 


SyncnaTHUs TyPHLE, or Blind Pipe-fiſh, No 377, are unknown in the Briti/h 
ſeas : the firſt ſeems peculiar to the gulph of Bothnia, and is a fiſh of ſingular 
| figure, with four flat hornlike proceſſes on the head ||. | 
LexnorTu amv The extent of the Baltic in length is very great. From Ho ingor, 2 it 
BREADTH OP THE properly begins, to Cronſtadt, at the end of the gulph of Finland, is eight hundred 
N and ten Engliſh ſea miles. Its breadth, between Saltwic, in Smaland, and the oppo- 


or TH: GuLyH oy ſite ſhore, two hundred and thirty-ſeven. The gulph of Bothnia, which runs due 
BoTnnia, north, forms an extent almoſt equal to the fuſt, being, from Tornea in Lapland, to 


Flora Suec. F Hora Lapp. TOY 5 
1 Porpeſſe, Striated Cod - fiſn, Turbot, Herring, 
a | Sea Lamprey, Viviparous Blenny, _ Flounder, Sprat, 
: | Sturgeon, © Beardleſs Ophidion, Salmon, — Little Pipe-fiſh, 
| Lannee, Lump, | Sar, fiſh, Shorter P. 
Sword- fin, Hornfimpa, - Smelt, 2 Blind P. 
I find that the A/fizas Callarias is common to the Batt and our ſeas, therefore muſt be added to the 
liſt of Britiſb fiſh. 


4 Muſe Fr. Adolph, i. 70, tab. xxxii. fig, 4. 
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| . 46. Z 8 Hiſt. Abreg? du Nord. ii. 59. ; q The ſame, P» J- 


Iu" ſhore near e not leſs than ſeven-hundred and 22 an n amazing 
ſpace, to be ſo ill ſtocked with fiſhy inhabitants. 


From the iſle of Rugen, the. courſe of the Baltic i is Arrait and en as FF OR 
interrupted by the famous iſle of Gotrland, the place of rendezvous from whence the 
Geths made their naval excurſions. In 811, on this ifland, was founded the famous 
town of Wiſbuy, the great emporium of the north: it was, for ages, the reſort of 


every Chriſtian. nation. The Engliſ long traded here, before they ventured on the 


diſtant voyage of the Mediterranean: It became an independent eity, and made its 


maritime laws the ſtandard of all Europe to the north of Spain, In 1361, Walde- 


mar III. of Denmark, attacked, ravaged, and plundered it of immenſe riches ; all 
which periſhed at ſea after they were ſhipped ®. Its preſent inhabitants are buſ- 
bandmen and fiſhermen, ſecure from the calamitie of war * the happy want of 
exuberant wealth. _ _—- x 

Beyond Stociholm the Baltic divides into the oul os. of Bothnia and. Finland : . 


| the firſt runs deeply to the north, and the country is compoſed chiefly of granite 
| rock, or firewed over with detached maſſes of the ſame. Its greateſt breadth. is 


between Gefle and Abe, in Finland, where it meaſures a hundred and ſixty- two 


miles: its greateſt depth a hundred and ninety- ſive yards +. It terminates in 


Lapland, a country divided by the river Tornea, which, runs navigable far up between 


a continued mountanous foreſt, | It is ſuppoſed to have been peopled in the 


eleventh century by the Finni : a fact not 5 to be admitted; for the Finni, or 
Fennones, are a brawny race, with long yellow hair, and brown irides. The 
Laplanders are, on the contrary, ſmall in body, have ſhort black hair, and black 


 irides. It is certain that a party of Fins deſerted their native country, Finland, in 


the age before mentioned, rather than relinquiſh the brutality of heatheniſm. 


Their offspring remain converted, and in ſome meaſure reclamed, between Nor- 


way and Studen ; but are a moſt diſtinct race from the Zaplanders, who poſſeſſed” 
their country long before. In the ninth century, the hero Regner flew its king or 
leader in battle F: at that period it was in a ſavage ſtate; nor was its conqueſt at- 
tempted by Sweden: till 1277, when Waldemar added it to his kingdom, and in vain 


attempted its converſion J. Scarcely two centuries have elapſed fince it has ſin- 


cerely embraced the doctrines of Chriſtianity. In conſequence of which, cultiva- 
tion and civilization have ſo well ſucceeded in the ſouthern parts, that many deſerts 
are peopled,. moraſſes drained, and the reaſon of the natives ſo greatly improved, 
that they have united with the Swedes, and even ſent their repreſentatives to the 


* Hift. Abregs de Nord. E „ 4 Prof: fbakrof Lend; 47s. L. thr. vl. rw iv. 
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of more favorable elimates +. 


in great abundance, which force their way to the very heads of the furious rivers 
of Ternea and Niemi, to depoſit their ſpawn; Char, No 149, are found in the 


RUSSIAN EMPERE 


Houſe of Peaſants in the national diet . But theſe were at all times the mof 
cultivated of this dfſtin& race. They trained the Rein- deer to the ſedge, domeli. 
cated it from its wild ſtate, and made it the ſubſtitute for the Cow. 

| Their country, which penetrates even to the Northern ocean, conſiſts of ſavage 
mountains, woods, vaſt marſhes, rivets, and lakes, the haunts of myriads of water. 
fowl, which refort here in ſummer to breed, free from the diſturbance of mankind. 
Lixn#vs, the great explorer of theſe deferts, my venerated example! mentions 
them as exceeding in numbers the armies of Xerxes ; re-migrating, with him, in 
autumn; eight entire days and nights, to feek faſtenance on the ns _e waters | 


Their lakes and rivers Auen r fiſh; yet the number of werbe are fon 
T hefe are the Ten-ſpined Stickle-back, Pr. Zool. itt. No 130; Salmon, Ne 144, 


lakes in great abundance; and Graylings, Ne 150, in the rivers; Gwiniads, N. 
152, are taken of eight or ten pounds weight; Pikes, N“ 153, ſometimes eight 
feet long; and Perch, Ne 124, of an incredible ſize &; and the Salmo Albula, 
Pawn. Suec. No 35 3, cloſes the liſt of thofe of the Laplund lakes and rivers, 
The mouth of the gulph of Bothnia is filled with a prodigious cluſter of little 
iſlands and rocks, dangerous to mariners. Aland is the chief, an ifland of ſur- 
priſing roekineſs, and with all the ether aſpects as if torn from the continent by 
ſome mighty convulſion. The gulph of Finland extends from thence due eaſt, 
and has, on its northern coaſt, a chain of ſimilar iſlands, and a few ſprinkled over 
the channel. All the coaft and all its iſles are compoſed of red or grey granite; 
and all the coaſts of Stveden are the ſame, mixed in places with ſand-ſtones. Fi- 
land and Carelia are the bounds of the gulph on this ſide : Livonia, the granary of 
the north, and Ingria, on the other. Theſe countries, with Raſa, made part of 
the European Scythia, or Sarmatia; and this part of the Baltic has been ſometimes 
ſtyled Mare Scythicum, and Mare Sarmiticum l. The gulph decreaſes in depth 
from ſixty to five fathoms, as you advance towards Cronftadt, the great naval 
arſenal of Ruta. From thence is twelve miles of ſhallow water to Peterſburg, 
that glorious creation of PETER the Gxrar; the inlet of wealth and ſcience into 
his vaſt dominions, before his time inacceſfible to the reſt of Europe, unleſs by the 
_ tedious voyage of the White ſea; and a country unknown, but by the report of the 
ſplendid barbariſm of its tyrants. Peter was formed with a ſingular mixture of 


» Anderfun, ii. 479. + Amun, Acad. iv. 570. H. Lap. 273. 5 Schefer's Lapland, 


4 | 5 . endowments 
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ln EMPIRE. 


endowments for the purpoſe of civilizing a rude.and barbarous ds his mind 
was pregnant with great deſigns, obſlinate perſeverance, and unrelenting ſeverity in 
the exertion of puniſhment on all who dared to oppoſe the execution of his ſyſtem 
for the good of the whole. A mind filled with the milkineſs of human nature, 
would never have been able to deal with the ſavage uninformed. Ruffians. Peter 
hewed his work into ſhape : for the laſt poliſh, Heaven formed another CArnz- 
RINE; the admiration of Europe, the blefling of an empire which forms at leſt one 


eleventh of the globe, extending from the northern point of Neva Zemlja, in the 
frozen latitude of near 78, to the influx of the Terel into the Caſpian ſea, in the 


warm latitude of about 43 and @ half; or, to give it the ſhorteſt breadth, from the 


coaſt of the Frozen ocean, at the extremity of the country. of the Tſcbyths, lat. 73, 
to the mouth of the Aimalan, in the gulph of Ochots, in lat. 54+ Its length is ſtill 


more prodigious, from ran as far as the ¶ſatic fide of the eh of 
Bering. 


In the following work, I hare, by the bas of thee: e naturaliſt 


Dodter PARLAS, given a deſerigtion of the Quadrugeds agd Birds of this vaſt em 


pire, 38 far as was compatible with my plan, which: was confined between the higheſt 
known latitudes of the northern hemiſphere, as low as that of 60. The remainder 
will be comprehended in the great deſign formed by the Imperial Academy, and ex- 
ecuted by profeſſors whoſe glory it is to prove themſelves wortby of their illuſtri- 


ous and munjficent patroneſs, under whoſe auſpices they have pervaded __ part 


of her extenſive dominions in ſearch of uſeful knowledge. 
To Peterſburg, this corner of the empire, is brought, as to a vaſt emporium, the 


commerce of the moſt diſtant parts; and fram hence are girculated the Exropear 


articles to ſupply even the remote China. The place of traffic is on the Chineſe 


borders, at Kjackta, a town without women; for none are allowed to attend their 


bufbands, By this route the fugs of Hudſov's-Bay find their way to warm the luxuri- 
ous inhabitants of Pekin, the animals of the neighboring Tartary and Sibiria being 
inadequate to the increaſed demand. The want of a maritime intercourſe is no 
obſtacle to this anterpriſing nation to the carrying on a trade with India. It has 


encouraged above a hundred Banjess, all males, from Multan, to ſettle at Iracan; ; 


and their number is kept up by a ſupply of young unmarried relations from home. 
Theſe ſupport the moſt im portant txade of Afracan, by carrying through Afirgbad 


de excuſed on account of the yovelty. of the relation, and becauſe it points out a 


more ſouthern inland road than was known in the middle ages, when the merchants 


In 


to the inland parts of the Adoget empire. I ſtray a little from my plan; but it may 


went by the way gf * and Samarcand to the northern cities of e. as 4 
and Cabul. 
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1 Tacitus de Mor. Germ, 1 Forfler's Ob. 96. 
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In my return to the German fea, let me review the SIO inhabitants of the 
Baltic. The wandering Sarmatæ, of Seythian deſcent, poſſeſſed all the country 


from lake Onega to the Viſtula; and part of the vaſt Hercynian foreſt, famous of old 


for its wild beaſts; occupied moſt of this country. Biſons with their great manes: 
Uri with their enormous horns, which the natives bound with ſilver and quaffed at 
their great feaſts: the Alces, « or Elk, then fabled to have jointleſs legs: and Wild 


A, Horſes, were among the quadrupeds of this tract 2. I ſmile at the deſcription of 
certain birds of the Hercynian wood, whoſe feathers ſhone in the night, and often 


proved the guide to the bewildered traveller 7. The reſplendent” plumage of the 


Strix Nyctea, the Snowy Owl, Ne 121, might probably a pus the 240 of the 


benighted wanderer, and given riſe to the ſtrange relation, 
Eningia was the oppoſite ſliore, and the ſame with the modern Finlwnd; iababitel 
by people of. amazing ſavageneſs and ſqualid poverty; who lived by the chace, 


headed their arrows with bones, cloathed themſelves with ſkins, lay on the ground, 


and had no other ſhelter for their infants than a few interwoven boughs t. They 
were then, what the people of Terra del Fuego are now. There is no certainty 


reſpecting the Oone ; iſlanders, who fed, as many do at preſent, on the eggs of wild 
fowl and on oats |; but moſt probably-they were the natives of the iſles of Aland 
and the adjacent archipelago; for Mela expreſsly places them oppoſite to the 
Sarmatæ. We may add, that the Hippopodæ and Panoti might be the inhabitants 


of the northern part of the Bothnian gulph; the firſt fabled to have hoofs like 
horſes, the laſt ears ſo large b to ſerve inſide of cloaks. The Hippopodæ were 
certainly the ſame fort' of people as the Finni Lignipedes of Olaus, and the Skride 
Finnus of Ohthere. They wore ſnow-ſhoes, which might fairly give the idea of 


their being, like horſes, | hoofed and od. As to the e we 8 Eg" 18 0 ima - : 
gination. 5 


The Bothnian and Finland gul phs bes to me to habe bern in ine time of Te 4 
citus, part of his Mare pigrum ac immotum, which, with part of the Hyper- 
borean ocean, really inſulated Scandinavia, and which he places beyond the 
Suiones, or modern Sweden. ' Pliny gives, I ſuppoſe from the relation of Britiſb or 
other voyagers, to 'part of this ſea, probably the moſt northern, the title of Alt 
rimaruſa,' or Dead Sea, and Cronium. The learned Porfter, with great ingenuity, 
derives the word from the Gaelic and Celtic lan guage. . The firſt, from the Welb, 
mir, ſea, and marw, dead; the other from the 1ri/h, muir- croinn, the coagulated, 
i. e. e . Te acitus adds to his ' account, that it was believed. to ein. 


* Ceſar Bell. Gall lib. 3 iv. P liz. lib. viii. c. 1 3. a R +: Haw, Co 32. P, lin. Xs C. 47+ 
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le the en nals that the lat light of the ſetting „„ * vivia 


as to obſcure the ſtars themſelves. There is not a ſingle circumſtence of exag- 
geration in all this: every winter the gulph is frozen, and becomes motionleſs, 
Many inſtances may be adduced even of the Baltic itſelf being frozen . The 


ſtars are froquently laſt in the amazing ſplendor and various colors of the aurora 


| borealis. The Hilleviones, an antient people of Sweden, ſtyled Scandinavia, al- 


terum erkem terrarum, and their deſcendants, lang carolled the junction of the 


ſea. In the days of the geographer Mala, there certainly was a ſtrong tide in 


\ this upper part of the Baitic; for, ſpeaking of the iſlands off Finland, he ſays, 


« Que Sarmatis adverſa ſunt, ob alternos acceſſus recurſuſque pelagi, et quod 


& ſpatia queis diſtant, -modd operiuntur undis, modd nuda ſunt; alias inſulæ 


44 videntur, alias una et continens terra.” With propriety, therefore, in 
another place, does he compare it to a ſtreight, par frets, Mea ena 


he was ignorant of its other entrance. Doctor Pallas moſt juſtly aſcribes = 


the formation of not only the Baltic, but its former . communication with 
the White Sea, to the effects of a deluge. The whole intermediate country is 


2 proof; the foundation being what is called the eld rock, and that covered 
with variety of matter; ſuch as beds of pebble and gravel, and fragments of 


Bethnian gulph with the northern ocean, traditionally rehearſed in old Swediſh | 
| ſongs. Tacitus uſes the two laſt words to expreſs the world ſurrounded by this 
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granite, torn from the great maſs. Parts of the channel which formed the TH: 1 And 
inſulation of Goandinnvia, are the chain of lakes, from that of Ladega wo che WHiTE Sr. 


White Sea, ſuch as nega, and others, often connected by rivers, and lying 


in a low country, filled with the proofs above - mentioned. This was the ſtreight 


through which . the tide poured #\cif from the Hyperborean ocean, and covered, at 

its flux, the iſlands deſcribed by Ala. This, like the other northern ſeas, 
was annually frozen over, and could be no obſtacle to the ſtockin of Scandinavid” 
with quadrupeds. There is no fixing the period in which this paſſage was ob- 
ſtructed. An influx of ſand, or an earthquake, might cloſe it up. As ſoon as 


this event took place, the Baltic felt the want of its uſual feed: it loſt the pro- 
perty of a ſea; and, by a conftant exhalation, from that time decreaſed in the 


quantity of water. Modern philoſophers have proved the greit loſs it has ful- 
tained, and that it decreaſes from forty to fifty inches in a century : that, near 


ſtate, when we conſider the accounts given by the antients, the old Swediſb tra- 


ditions, and the preſent veſtiges of the former . we can, without 1 | 


OT ny "FIT 20. 
. | force 


Pithea, the gulph of Bothnia has retired from the Jand half a mile in ene 5 
years; and near Lulea, a mile in twenty-eight, Notwithſtanding its preſent 
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force” of faneyz give full credit to the inſulated: form of PPE TOY given in 
one of Cluverius s maps *; which, the * is Nn _ the Erroneous: ac 
counts of the antients. 


1 L 


The Suiones poſſeſſed the bir Basen abs ones even to FR ocean 
and were a potent naval power. Their ſhips were fo conſtructed, with prom 
at each end, that they were always ready to advance. Theſe people, in after 
times, proved, under the common name of Nortmans, the peſt and conquerors cf 
great part of ſouthern Europe; their ſkill in maritime affairs fitting them for 
diſtant expeditions. |. In the ſixth century they were called Saethans, and were 


famous for their cavalry. In their time, the Sable, No 30, was common in 


their country: | Fornandes, therefore, obſerves, that notwithſtanding they lived 
poorly, they were moſt richly cloathed: he alfo informs us, that they ſupplict 


3 the Romans with theſe precious furs, through the means of numbers of interyen. 


ing nations . Scandinavia, in that period, had got the name of. Scanzia ; and 


as it was then called an iſland, and by Fernandes. t, a native of the country, 
there is all the reaſon to imagine, that the pallage into the Br. ocean was 


not in his time eloſed. | 

After repaſſing the Sound, appear + Schenew, Halland, add Bobuftand; Swadih pro» 
vinces, bounded by. the Kattegatte. | | Halland, from ſome ſimilitude of ſound, is 
ſuppoſed to have been the ſeat of the Hilleviones, a moſt populous nation; perhaps 
the ſame with. the Suiones of Tacitus; for beyond them he places the Sitones, or the 
country of Norway, who were a great naval people; as the hiſtorian ſays that they 
differed not from the Suiones, except in being under a female government. The pro- 
montory of the Naze, viſible at eight or ten leagues diſtance, with the low land of 
Bevenborgen in Futland, forms the entrance into the: German: ſea. The Bomnu, 
and the Drommel, high. mountains to the eaſt of it; and the high land of Left, 1 
vaſt mountain, gradually riſing from the ſhore, to the weſt, are noted guides to 
mariners. It is reaſonably ſuppoſed, that. Pliny intended this vaſt region · by bi 
ifland of Nerigon, from whence, ſays he, was a paſſage to Thule. He ſpeaks alſo of 
Bergos, which, from agreement of ſound, is thought to be the preſent province of 
Bergen. The promontorium Rubeas is gueſſed to be the North Cape, between which 


and the Cimbri, Philemon & places the Mare Morimaruſa,. or the Dead * ſo 
called from the clouded ſky that uſually reigned there. 


Our firſt certain knowlege of the inhabitants of. this 8 was from the 


defolation they brought on the ſouthern nations by their piratical invaſions. 


At the end of his ſecond vol. of Germania Antiqua. | + Fernandes de Reb. Geticir, e. ilk 
1 The fame, c. iv. F As quoted by Pliny, lib. iv. c. 13. | e 
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Their aa bad, before that period, the name of Nertmannaland, and the. ins 
| habitants Nortmans; a title which included other adjacent people. Great Britain Noa ruane. 
and Ireland were ravaged by them in $45; and they continued their invalion 
till they effected the conqueſt of England, under their leader, Canute the Great. 
They went up the Seine as far as Paris, burnt the town, and forced its weak monarch 

to purchaſe their abſence at the price of fourteen thouſand marks. They plun- 2 
dered Spain, and at length carried their excurſions through the M:diterranean to 
 Jtaly, and even into Sicily. They uſed narrow veſſels, like their anceſtors the 
Sitones ; and, beſides oars, added the improvement of two ſails: and victualled 
them with ſalted proviſions, biſcuit, cheeſe, and beer. Their ſhips were at 
erſt ſmall ; but in after times they were large enough to. hold a hundred or A 
| hundred and twenty men. But the multitude of veſſels was amazing. The fleet 
of Harold Blaatand conſiſted of ſeven hundred “ A hundred thouſand of theſe 
| favages have at once ſallied from Scandinavia, fo juſtly ſtyled Oficina Gentium, 
aut cert? velut vagina. nationum +. Probably neceſſity, more than. ambition, cauſed 
them to diſcharge. their country of its exuberant numbers. Multitudes were 
deſtroyed ; but multitudes remained, and peopled more favorable climes, | 

Their king, Olaus, was a convert to Chriſtianity in 994 3 Bernard, an Eng- FO : 
; liſhman, had the honor of baptizing him, when Olaus happened to touch at one : | | 

of the Scilly iſlands. He plundered with great ſpirit- during ſeveral years ; and 
in 1006 received the crown of martyrdom from his pagan ſubjects. But reli- 

gious zeal firſt gave the reſt of Europe a knowlege of their country, and the ſweets 

of its commerce. The Hanſe towns poured in their miſſionaries, and reaped 

a temporal harveſt, By the year 1204, the merchants obtained from the wiſe 

prince Suer every encouragement to commerce ; and by. that means introduced 

wealth and civilization .into his barren kingdom. England, by every method, 

cheriſhed the advantages reſulting from an intercourſe with Norway; and Bergen 

was the emporium. Henry III. in 1217, entered into a league with its monarch 

Haquin, by which both princes ſtipulated for free acceſs for their ſubjects into their 

reſpectiye kingdoms, free trade and ſecurity to their perſons. In 1269, Henry 

entered into another treaty with Magnus, in which it was agreed, that no goods 

ſhould be exported from either kingdom except they had been paid for; and 

there is beſides a humane proviſion on both ſides, for the ſecurity of the perſons 

and effects of the ſubjects who ſhould ſuffer ſhipwreck on their ſeveral coaſts. 5 

| This country extends above fifteen hundred miles in length, and exhibits a Cos re. 

moſt wonderful appearance of coaſt, It runs due north to Cape Staff, the 3 
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. Ueber point of — chen winds north-eaſt do ies extremity. 8t-thy Me 
one to three hundred fathoms deep waſhing their: baſe . Multitudes of-narroy 


| fides of theſe chaſms have depth equal to that of the adjacent ſea; but in the 


idea of the nature of the coafts 1. The ſea near the iſlands is ſo deep and rocky, 


| few of the former give ſhelter to the fiſhermen and their ſmall ſtock of cattle; 
counterſrarps, are multitudes of haubroz,. or ſea-breakers, longitudinal banks of 
from the continent, and from ten to-fifteen fathoms below the ſarface of the: 

water ; the haunts of myriads of uſeful fiſh, 
| height of eight feet one inch; the neap to fix. feet eight. inches l. Mr. Wil. 
North fea, informed me, that on the Næze, and many other parts of Norway, the 


two or three feet, and fell with the eaſterly winds. 
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Cape. High and precipitous rocks compoſe the front, with a ſes generally - from, 


creeks penetrate deep into the land, overſhadowed by ſtupendous mountains. ' The 


middle is a channel called Dybrendes,, i. e. deep courſes, from fifty. to a hundred fi · 
thoms broad, and of the difproportionable depth of four hundred ty ſeeming] 
time-worn by the ſtrength. of the current from the torrent-rivers which pour 
into them. Fiſh innumerable reſort to their edges. Theſe creeks are, in many. 
places, the roads of the country; for the valHes which traverſe it are often { 
precipitous as to be impervious, unleſs by water. Some, which want theſe Con» 
venlences, are left uninhabited by reafon of: the Wee of e to 
and from them the articles of commerce. 

Millions of iſlands, large and ſmall, fkerries, or rocks, follow the cs 
part of this wondrous coaſt. The iſlands are rude and mountanous, and ſoar corre- 
ſpondent to the Alps of the oppoſite continent. Thoſe of Loeffort, on the north 
ſide of the dreadful whirlpool Maelſfrom, engraven by Le Bruyn, give a full 


that the Norwegian kings cauſed vaſt iron rings to be faſtened with lead $ to the 
fides, to enable ſhips to moor in ſecurity, or to affiſt them in warping out. A. 


the reft riſe in columns of groteſque forms. On the outfide of theſe natural: 


fand, running north and ſouth, from the diſtance of four to ſixteen leagues 


The tides off the Naze, and moſt of the coaſts of Nirwes, are very inconfiders.. 
able. At the North Cape, the fpring tides have been obferved to riſe to the 


ham Fergaſon, an able pilot, who kad often. the condu& of our fleets in the. 
tides were hardly perceptible, except with ſtrong weſterly winds, when wy roſe. 


Into the ends of moſt of the Dybrendes ruth the furious rivers, or rather 5 
rents, of the mountains; uſeleſs for navigation, but moſt ſingularly advantageous 

'® Ponteppidan, i. + The ſame, 3. 68. Pe fs W Voyages, i. tab. 1. S Olaus 
Magnus, Gent. Septentr, ld. il. c. v ij. I Nr. Bayley, in Phil. Tranf. lix. 270. | 


preſent conveyed from ſome diſtanee to the rivers, down which they ere preeipſi-- 

tated over rocks and ſtupendous cataraQts, until they arrive at the Lentzer or Lzxrzzs. 

booms ®, placed obliquely in the ftream in fit places, To them the awners of the ; 

timber reſort z and, on paying a certain rate to the proprietors, 'Feceive their Jp AR 
ieces; which are all marked before they are committed to the water z but numbers 


4 injured or deſtroyed in the rough paſſage. . eee e 
Tube ſpecics which is of ſuch great value to Norway, is the He or Fare, our 
Scotch Pine, and the Pinus Sylveftris of Linnaeus. It grows in the drieft places, 
and attains the vaſt age of four hundred years ; and is of univerfal uſe in the 
northern world.. Such trees as are not deſtined for maſts are ſquared, and arrive 
in England under the name of Ball the reſt are ſawed on the ſpot, in hundreds 
of milis,.turned by the torrents, and reach us in form of planks. An immenſe quan- 
tity of tar is made from the trees, and even from the roots, very long after they 
have been divided from the trunk. The Gran, Pinus Abies, or what we call Nor- 
way Fir, is in little eſteem. Thouſands are cut down annually by the peaſants, 
who feed their cattle with the tender ſhoots. It is the talleſt of European trees; 
growing to the height of. a hundred and fixty feet. In winter, the branches are 
depreſſed to the ground with ſnow, and form beneath them the dens ef wild beaſts. 
I muſt here mention the adventitious fruits, fuch as nuts and other vegetable Exoric rxuirs 


the Ortnies, from Jamaica and other neighboring parts f. We muſt have re- mes | 
courſe to a cauſe very remote from this place. Their vehicle is the gulph- ſtream Sar 
from the gulph of Aﬀexice. The. trade-winds force the great body of the ocean 
from the weſtward through the Antilles into that gulph, when it is forced back- z 

ward along the ſhore from the mouth of the AMiſetpi to Cape Flarida; douhles 

that cape in the narrow ſea between it aud Cuba, and from Cape Florida to Cape 

Canaveral runs nearly north, at the diſtance of from five to ſeven leagues from 

ſhore, and extends in breadth from fifteen to eighteen leagues. There are re- 

gular ſoundings from the land to the edge of the ſtream, where the depth is ge- 

| nerally ſeventy fathoms ; after. that. no bottom can be found. The ſoundings 

off Cape Cannaveral are very ſteep and uncertain, as the water ſhallows ſo quick; 

that from forty fathoms it will immediately leſſen to fifteen, and from that to 

four, or leſs; ſo that, without great care, a ſhip may be in a few minutes on 

ſhore, It muſt be obſerved, that, notwithſtanding the gulph-ſtream in general 
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tr the conveyance of the great atticle of commerce, the maſts and timber of: the 


productions, wh ich are brought by the waves to theſe ſhores, thoſe of Ferve, and. FOUND o THE | 
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even where the ſoundings ſtretch to twenty leagues from the ſhore; but their 
current is generally augmented or leſſened by the prevaling winds, the force 
of which, however, can but little affect the grand unfathomable ſtream. From 


fathoms near the edge of the ſtream, where no bottom can be afterwards found, 
Abreaſt of Savannah river, the current ſets nearly north; after which, as if from 


| Horth-eaſt, till it has loſt its force. As Cape Hatteras runs a. great way into the 


jn calms, they have frequently been hurried back to the northward, which has often 


during thirteen days, ſometimes even with the tide, and in a middle diſtance be- 


| fourteenth day, when a briſk gale helped it to ſtem the current, and get to 


GULPH=STREAM. 


is ſaid to begin where ſoundings end, yet its ies extends ſeveral learn 
within the ſoundings; and veſſels: often find a conſiderable current ſetting uo 
the northward all along the coaft, till they get into eight or ten fathom water, 


Cape Cannaveral to Cape Hatteras the ſoundings begin to widen in the extent 
of their run from the ſhore to the inner edge of the ſtream, the. diſtance being 
generally near twenty leagues, and the ſoundings very regular to about ſeventy 


à bay, it ſtretehes north-eaſt to Cape Hatteras ; and from thence it ſets eaſt. 
ſea, the edge of the ſtream is only from five to ſeven leagues diſtant from the 
cape ; and the force and rapidity of the main ſtream has ſuch influence, within 


that diſtance, over ſhips bound to the ſouthward, that in very high foul winds, o 


occaſioned great diſappointment both to merchant ſhips and to men of war, as wa 


often experienced in the late war. In December 1 754, an exceeding good ſailing ſhip, 


bound from Philadelphia to Charle/lown, got abreaſt of Cape Hatteras every day 


tween the cape and the inner edge of the ſtream ; yet the ſhip was forced back 
regularly, and could only recover its loſt way with the morning breeze, till the 


the ſouthward of the Cape. This ſhews the impoſlibility of any Wing which 
has fallen into the ſtream returning, or ſtopping in its courſe. | : 
On the outſide of the ſtream is a ſtrong eddy or contrary current towards the 
ocean; and on the inſide, next to America, a ſtrong tide ſets againſt i it. When 
it ſets off from Cape Hatteras, it takes a current nearly north-eaſt ; but in 
its courſe meets a great current that ſets from the north, and .probably comes 
from Hudſon's Bay, along the coaſt of Labrador, till the iſland of Newfoundland 
divides it; part ſetting along the coaſt through the ſtreights of Belleiſie, and ſweep- 
ing paſt Cape Breton, runs obliquely againſt the gulph-ſtream, and gives it a 
more eaſtern direction: the other part of the northern current is thought to 
join it on the eaſtern ſide of Newfoundland, The influence of theſe joint cur- 
rents muſt be far felt; yet. poſſibly its force is not ſo great, nor contradted 
in ſuch a pointed and circumſcribed direction as before they encountered. The 
prevaling winds all. over this part of the ocean are the weſt and north-weſt, and con- 
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ſequently the whela body of the des ocean ſeems, from their influence, to 


have what the mariners call a ſet to the eaſtward, or. to the north-eaſt by caſt. 


Thus the productions of Jamaica, and other places bordering on the gulph of 


Mexico, may be firſt brought by the ſtream out of the gulph, inveloped in. the 
fargaſſe or alga of the gulph round Cape Florida, and. hurried by the current. ei- 


+ ther along the American ſhore, or ſent into the ocean in the courſe along the 
ſtream, and then by the ſet of the ſtream, and the prevaling winds, which generally 
blow two-thirds. of the yours. wafted to: the ſhores of * where * are 
found . 


The maſt of the 77 "aa man- n-of war, 3 at 3 was thus Ho to 


the weſtern ſide of Scotland; and among the amazing quantity of drift-wood, or 
timber, annually flung on the coaſts of Iceland, are ſome ſpecies which grow in 
Virginia and Carolina t. All the great rivers of thoſe countries contribute their 


ſhare ; the Alatamaba, Santee,, and Roanol, and all the rivers which flow: into the 


. Cheſapeak, ſend down. in floods numberleſs trees 13 but Iceland is al ſo obliged to 
Europe for much. of its drift- wood; for the common pine, fir, lime, and willows, 


are among thoſe enumerated by Mr. Treille ;, all which, probably, were wafted 
from Norway. 


Fhe mountains of 1 might prove a boundleſs ſubject of 8 to 


| the traveller. Their extent is prodigious,. and the variety of plants,. animals, 
and fiſhes of the lakes, are funds of conſtant amuſement. 


The ſilver mines, 
wrought ever ſince 1623, are ſources of wealth to the kingdom, and afford the 


fineſt ſpecimens of the native kinds yet known. Gold was found. in a conſider- 


able quantity in 1697. Chriſtian V. cauſed ducats to be coined with. it; the in- 


ſcription was the words of Fob, von MITFERNACHT KOMT GOLD, out of the north- 


comes GOLD. ||. Copper and iron are found in. abundance lead in leſs quantities: 
tin does not extend. to this northern region, 


Koelen rock at the extremity of Finmark, It enters Norway. in the dioceſe of: 
Drontheim, bends weſtward towards the ſea, and- terminates at a vaſt precipice,.I 


think, the Heireſo e, about three Norwegian miles from Lifter. Another branch 


of this mountain. divides ae from Sweden, fills Lapland, and riſes into- 


For this c curious 3 I am indebted 1 to Doctor Garden, who, by his — rfdence in Charles» 
town, is extremely well acquainted with the ſubject. 


+ Troille's Foy. to Iceland, 47. Doctor Garden. 


I Pontoppidan, i. 179. Muſeum Regium Hawnie, pars ii. ſect. y; tab. xx. No 18,—With more 
wathz perhaps, our. verſion has i 10 out of the north cometh COLD... 


It is difficult to ſay which is 
the beginning of this. enormous chain. In Scandinavia it begins in the great 
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MouUnTALNS.- 


MerAls. 


the diſtinguiſhed ſ ummits of ene e and Kittis, _ 40 * "RY 

| tered maſſes of granite, in the low province of Finland. It incloſes Scandinay), 

in form of a horſe-ſhoe, and divides it from the vaſt plains of Rafe. The an. 

tient name of chis chain was Seve mens, to this day retained in the modern nam: 

| Bevebery, Pliny compares it to the Riphoon hills, and 7 ſays, it forms an 

- [immenſe bay, even to the Cimbrian promontory *,. 

\ Te mountains and iflands break into very us Wins; and would furnih 

A admirable ſubjects for the pencil. Among the deſiderata of theſe days, is : 

tour into thoſe parts by a man of fortune, properly qualified, and properly at- 

tended by artiſts, to ſearch into the great variety of matter which this northen 

region would furniſh, and which would give great light into the hiſtory of: 
RomanTiICc race, to which half Europe owes its population. Among the views, the moui - 

| „ tains of the Seven Siffters in Helgeland r, and the amazing rock of Forg-bhatten t, 
riſing majeſtically out of the ſea, with its pervious cavern, three thouſand 
ells | long, and a hundred and fifty high, with the ſun at times radiating through 

it, are the moſt capital. Not to mention the tops of many, broken into imayi. 

nary forms of towers and Gothic mm forts, and caſtles, with e walls and 

baſtions. 

HriGcnTs or I agree with the Comte De — in thinking that the heights of Uhie "I 
MOUNTAINS. Ajnavian mountains, given by Biſhop Pontoppidan, and Mr. Browallius, are ex 
| tremely exaggerated 5. They are by no means to be compared with thoſe of | 
the Helvetian Alps, and leſs fo with many near the equator. The ſober account; 
I have received from my northern friends, ferve to confirm the opinion, that 
there is an increaſe of height of mountains from the north towards the equato- 
rial countries. M. Aſcanins, profeſſor of mineralogy at Drontheim, aſſures me, 
that from ſome late ſurveys, the higheſt in that dioceſe are not above fix hun- 
F Jred fathoms above the ſurface of the fea; that the mountains fall to the weſtern 
ſide from the diſtance of eight or ten Norwegian miles &; but to the eaſtem, 
from that of forty. The higheſt is Dovre-fiel in Drontheim, and Tille in Bn: 
gen. They riſe lowly, and do not ſtrike the eye like Romfuale- horn, and Him- 
. alen, which ſoar majeftically from the fea. In Sweden, only ene mountain has 
been properly meaſured to the ſea. Profeſſor Ritzins of Lund, acquaints me, 
that — in e nee is only eight amend and. fifteen Engliſh feet 


* eve mons m1 immenſus, 1 nec Ripheis j jugis minor, immanem ad Ginbrorunm . promonts- 
rium efficit ſinum, qui Codanus vocatur. Lib. iv. c. 13. 


+ Pontoppidan, i. 46. tab. iii. 1 The fame, i. 47. tab. iii, - N of two > Daniſh feet each, 
& Epogues de la Nature, Suppl. tom. vi. p. 136. edit. Amflerdam, Jof 18,006 feet each. 
1 5 | : | - above 
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above the lake — or nine hundred and thitty-one above the ſea. He adds, 


| the following have been only meaſured to their baſes, or to the next adjacent waters: 
Aorſtata, a ſolitary mountain of Jæmtland, about four or five Swediſh miles from 


the higheſt Alps, which ſeparate Norway and Sweden, is ſaid to be ſix thouſand one 
hundred and ſixty-two Engliſh feet above the neareſt rivers : Swuckuftol, within 


the borders of Norway, four thouſand fix hundred and fifty-eight above lake 


Famund ; ; and that lake is thought to be two or three thouſand above the ſea: and 
finally, Sylfiellen, on the borders of Jæmtland, is three thouſand one hundred and 


thirty-two feet perpendicular, from the height to the baſe. Pontoppidan gives the 
mountains of Norway the height of three thouſand fathoms : Browallius thoſe of 


Sweden two thouſand three hundred and thirty-three, which makes them nearly 
equa] to the higheſt Mp of . or the ſtill e ſummits of the Fun 
ll. . 

In Finmark, the mountains i in ſome places run into | the ſea: in others recede fir, 


and leave extenſive plains between their baſes and the water. Their extreme height 


is on the Fiæll. ryggen, dorſum Alpium, or back of the Alps, a name given to the higheſt 
courſe of the whole chain : the ſunimits of which are clad with eternal ſnow.. Theſe 
are ſkirted by lower mountains, compoſed of hard ſandy earth, deſtitute of every 
vegetable, except whereit is mixed with fragments of rock, on which appear the Saxi- 
frages of ſeveral kinds; Diapenſia Lapponica, Fl. Lapp. No 88; Azalea Procumbens, 


Ne 9o; the Andromeda Cærulea, Ne 164; and Hypnoides, Ne 165, thinly ſcatter- 
ed. Lower down, are vaſt woods of Birch, No 341, a tree of equal uſe to the 
: Laplanders, and the northern Indians of America. On the lower Alps abound the 


Rein- deer Lichen, Ne 437, the ſupport of their only cattle; the Dwarf Birch, 
No 342, the ſeeds of which are the food of the White Grous beneath the ſnow, 


during the long and rigorous winter; the Arbutus Alpina, N* 161 3 and Arbuty 


Uva Urſa, Ne 1623 and, finally, the Empetrum Nigrum, or Black Heath Berries, 
uſed by the Laplanders in their ambroſial diſh the Kappifialmas *. ._ 


The Scotch Pine, N“ 346, and Norway Fir, Ne 347, form the immenſe foreſts of 


Lapland, aſſociated with the Birch: the Pine affects the dry, the Fir the wet places, 
and grow to a vaſt ſize; but, being inacceſſible, are loſt to the great uſes of man- 


kind. On their northern ſides they are almoſt naked, and deprived of boughs by the 
piercing winds ; the wandering Laplander remarks this, and uſes it as a compaſs 


to ſteer by, amidſt theſe wilds of wood. Whole tracts are oft-times fired by light- 


ning; then proſtrated by the next ſtorm. The natiyes make, of the under part of 
the wood (which acquires vaſt hardneſs by length of time) their ſnow - ſhoes; and 
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forrh their bows for ſhooting the ſquirrel with pieces 140 with glue, made fromm 


the ſkin of the perch. Their fragile boats are formed of the thinneſt boards: their 


ropes of the fibrous roots: and finally, the inner bark, pulverized and baked, is the 
fubſtitute for bread to a people deſtined to this rigorous climate.. Theſe three trees, 


the Dwarf Birch, Ne 341, the Alder, No 340, and not leſs than twenty-three ſpecies 


8 of Willows, form the whole of the trees of Lapland. Every other 8 tret 
vaniſhes on approaching that country. 


There is a great analogy between the plants of theſe northern Alpe, and; thoſe of 


the Scottiſb Highlands. A botaniſt is never ſurprized with meeting ſimilar plants 


on hills of the ſame height, be their diſtance ever ſo great. It may be remarked, 
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that out of the three hundred and ſeventy- nine perfect plants which grow in 
Lapland, two hundred and ninety- one are found in Scotland; and of the hundred 


and fifty cryptogamous, ninety- ſeven are to be met with in North Britain. 


The Alps, the woods, and marſhes of the vaſt region of Scandinavia (for I will 
confider it in the great) give ſhelter to numbers of quadrupeds unknown to Britain; 
Thoſe which brave the ſeverity of the extreme north of this country are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the addition of the Lapland name. The Elk, Ne 3 of this Work, is 
found in many parts: the Rein, Godde, Ne 4, is confined to the chillieſt places: the 


Wolf, Kumpi, No q, is a peſt to the whole: the Arctic Fox, Mal, No 10, ſkirts 
the ſhores of all the northern regions : the Croſs Fox,  Raude, No 11. 8, and the 
Black Fox, No 11. a. is ſcattęred every where: the Lynx, Aibes *, No 15, inhabits 


the thickeſt woods: the Bear, Guouzhia, Ne 20, and Glutton, Gerdi, No 21, 
| have the ſame haunts: the Sable, No 30, which continued in Lapland till the 


middle of the laſt century, is now extinct : the Leſſer Otter, or Mzank, of the 
Swedes, is confined to Finland: the Beaver, Majeg, Ne qe, is ſtill found in an un- 
fociable ſtate in ſeveral parts: the Flying Squirrel, p. 124, the Oraua of the Fin- 
Landers, is found in their forefts +, and thoſe of Lapland: the Lemmus, Lumenilj 
p-. 136, is at ſeaſons the peſt of Norway, iſſuing like a torrent from the Koelin 
chain: The Walrus, Morſh, No 71, is ſometimes found in the Finmark ſeas : the 
Harp Seal, Deja, Ne 77, the Rough Seal, N' 54, the Hooded, Ounide? Ne 56, 


and the Little Seal, Hiſt. Quad. ii. N? 386, n by me in * Work, . 


* 1 have no proof of this but che name. The Lyux inhabits Noræuay and Sweden, and all the 


woody parts of Sibiria; a circumſtance I omitted in p. 50, of this Work. I ſearcely know whether I 


mould apologize for the omiſſion of the Fitchet, Hi. Qual. i. No'295 ; the Miftela Putorius, Ne 26, 


Faun. Suec. Linx Eus ſpeaks with uncertainty of its being found in euria, and nt! is a n. 


rather too far ſouth for my plan. 
+ See Mr. Gabriel Bonſdorff's account of the animals of 8 24. 
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the ſame place“. The lat, ſays Biſhop Gunner, is eaten ſalted, not only by the | 


Laplanders, but by the better ſort of people in Finmark, _ 

Of animals found in Britain, the Fox, Rruopſok, Ne 11:3 Pine Martin, Nette, 
Ne 27 ; Ermine, Boaaid g, Ne ab; Weeſel, Seibuſb, Ne 25 ; Otter, Zbiconares, 
Ne 343 Varying Hare, Nj Jaumel, No 37; Common Squirrel, Orre, p. 122. A; 
Mouſe, No 603 Field, Mouſe, Ne 61; Water Rat, Ne 59; and the Shrew, 
Pandes and Ziebak, Ne 65, are ſeen as high as Finmark : the Common Seal, 
Nuorrafh, Ne 52, and the Great Seal, Ne 93, alſo frequent the ſhores. All the 
other quadrupeds, common to Scandinavia, ceaſe in Norway, and ſome even in 
Sweden. Scandinavia received its animals from the eaſt ; but their farther progreſs 
was prevented by the intervention of the North ſea between that region and Britain. 
Our extinct ſpecies, the Bear, the Wolf, and the Beaver, came into this iſland, out 
of Caul, before our ſeparation ftom the continent. Some of the northern animals 
never reached us: neither did the north ever receive the Fallow Deer, Br. Zool. 
Ney; the Harveſt Mouſe, Ne 29; the Water Shrew, Ne 33; nor yet the Brown 
Rat, No 57, of this Works nnn it alen, goes under the name of 
the Norway 1. 

This great tract has very few birds which are n! in Britain. We may 
except the Collared Falcon, p. 222. G; the Scandinavian Owl, p. 237 ; Rock 
Crow, p. 252. F; Roller, p. 2533 Black Woodpecker, p. 2y6 ; Grey-headed, 


p. 277; Three-toed, Ne 168 ; the Rehuſak Grous, p. 376. B; and the 


Hazel Grous, p. 316. F. The Ortolan, p. 36). D; the Arctic Finch, p. 379. A; 
and the Lulean F. p. 380. B. The Grey Redſtart Warbler, p. 417. C; the 


Blue Throat W. p. 1 E; Bogruſh W. p. 419.1; Fig-eater, 419. K; and 


Kruka W. p.-422. U. All the cloven-footed water- fowl, except the Spoon- bill, 


p. 441. A; the Crane, p. 453. Az White and Black Storks, p. 455, 456. C. D; 


Finmark Snipe, p. 471. D; Striated Sandpiper, Ne 383; Sclainger, p. 480, C5 
Waved, p. 481. E; Shore, p. 481. F; Wood, p. 482. G; Alwargrim Plover, N- 


298 ; and Alexandrine, p. 488. B. And all the web-footed kinds, except the Harle- 


quin Duck, N* 490, and Lapmark, p. 576. M. ate common to both countries; but 


during ſummer, Fieldfares, Redwings, Woodcocks, and moſt of the water-fow}, 
retire from Britain into Scandinavia, to breed in ſecurity : and numbers of both 


land and water-fowl quit this frozen country during winter, compelled, for want 


of food, to ſeek a milder climate, 


* Conſult 3 Lapm. 214,215, 276. Alſo for the Mouſe, &c. which want the Lapland names. 
* Leems, 220. „„ | 


I on nie he an. See i. Ml ii, No 44. 
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The fiſhes of this extenſive conſt amount to only ane hundred and eleven, and 
are inferior in number to thoſe of Britain by twenty-eight. he ſpecies of the 
North Sea which differ from the Britiſh, are not numerous. The depth of water, 


and the foreſts of marine plants which cover the bottom of the Norwegian ſeas, 
are aſſuredly the cauſe of the preference of certain kinds, in their reſidence in 
them. Infinite numbers of rare Vermes, Shells, Lithophytes, and Zoophytes, ar: 
found there, ſeveral of which, before their diſcovery by Biſhop Pantoppidan; were 
the ſoppofed inhabitants of only the more remote ſeas *.. Among the fiſhes which 


have hitherto ſhunned our ſhores, are the Raia Clavata, Auller, Ne 309; Squalu. 
Spinax, 312 f; Sq. Centrina, 313, which extends to the Mediterrancan; Chimera 


Monſiroſa, 320, a moſt ſingular fiſh ; Sygnathus Dypble, and Eguareus, 324, 328; the 


Regalecus Gleſve, 33 5, Aſcan. Icon. tab. xi.; Gadus Broſme,-341-; G. Dypterygius, or 
Byrle- lange, 346 ; Blenuius Raninus, & Fuſcus, 359, 360; Echeneis Remora, 361; 


Coryphæna Novacula, . & Rupeſtris, 362, 3633 Gobius Jozo, 365; Plearonectes 


Onoglaſſus, Limanda, & Linguatula, 372, 3754377 3 Sparus Erythrinus, 380; Labru 
Suillus, 381 ; Perca Norvegica, and Lucio-perca, 390, 39153 Scomber ane 3983 
Silurus Aſotus, 404; Clupea Villaſa, 425. 9 

Thefe are not the fiſhes of general uſe. Providence hath, i in theſe parts, below 
ed with munificence the ſpecies which contribute to the ſupport of mankind; and 
made thereby the kingdom of Norway a coaſt of hardy fiſnermen. The chain of 


| iſlands, and the ſhores, are the populous parts. It is the ſea which yields them a. 


harveſt ; and near to it ſtand all. the capital touns: the ſtaples of the produce of 
the ocean on one hand, and of the more thinly. inhabited mountains rede other, 


The farther you advance inland, the leſs numerous is the race of man. 


The Herring, the Cod, the Ling, and the Salmon, are the maritime 1 of 
this country. The Herring has two emigrations inta this ſea: the firſt is from 
Chriftmas-to Candlemas, when a large ſpecies arrives, preceded. by two ſpecies of 


Whales, who, by inftinQ, wait its coming. The fiſhermen poſt. themſel ves on on 
ſome high eliff, impatiently waiting for the oetaceous fiſh, the harbingers of the 


others. They look for them at the moon Torre, or the firſt new. one after Chr; K. 
mas, and the moon Gio, which immediately follows. 
Theſe Herrings frequent the great ſand- banks, here: they . their ſpawn. 


They are followed by the Spring Herrings, a leſſer fiſh, which approach much nearer 


to the ſhore ; after which arrive the Summer Herring, which almoſt literally fill 


every ny. the whole gr is of. innen „ From * Jy. to * 


o gee the Plates in Pontoppidan's ; Hi . Norwey. p * 
· In the Britiſh ec iii, No 40. the trivial Spinax i 16 inſerted intead of a 
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7752 ere NY from Bergen alone, eleven thouſand and thirteen lafts ; and 


it was expected that as many more would be ſhippeloff before the expiration of 


the year. The Herrings which viſit this coaſt are only part of the vaſt northern 


army which annually quits the great dee ps, and 1 wealth a food to numbers 


of European nations. 


TE Cod yields another fiſhery of great oroke;* They firſt arrive mediate) 5 


after the earlieſt Herrings, andigtow ſo pampered with their fry, that they reje& a 
bait; and are taken in vaſt nets, which are ſet down in fifty or ſeventy fathom 


entangled i in them. As the Herrings retire, the Cod grows hungry; and after that 


is taken with · hook and line, baited with. Herring. In more advanced ſeaſon, other 85 


varieties of. Cod arrive, and are taken, in common with Turbot and other fiſh; with 
long lines, to which two hundred ſhort lines with hooks are faſtened : the whole is 


ſunk to the bottom; its place is marked by a buoy faſtened to it by another line of 
fit length. The extent of the Cod - fiſnery may be judged of on hearing that 
40,000 tender, of four buſhels each, of French . e ſalt, are anal im- 


ported into Bergen for that purpoſe only. 


The Ling is taken on the great ſand- bank aun aner by hook my "AY 


and, being a fiſh noted for deing . of 1 b is much __ after 
for diſtant voyages. 


The Salmon; a moſt univerſal coreliers fiſh, arrive in the Nerwegian rivers, and 


vaſt quanties are ſent, ſmoke · dried or piekled, into various countries. 


The præfecture of Nordland, is the fartheſt part of the kingdom of Norway. In 


it. is the diſtrict of Helgeland, remarkable for that uncommon genius, Odthber, or 
Obthere, who, in a frozen climate, and ſo early as the ninth century, did 
ſnew a paſſion for diſcovery,. equal perhaps with that of. the preſent. His country 


was at that time the laſt in the north which had the leſt. tincture of humanity. ; 
In the year 890 he was attracted by the fame of our renowned ALFRED. He viſited 
his court, and related to him his voyages. He told the monarch that he was deter- 


mined to prove if there was any land beyond the deſerts which bounded his country. 


It appears that he failed due north, and left, on his ſtarboard ſide, a waſte, the pre- 


ſent Finmark, occaſionally frequented by the Finnas, or wandering Laplanders, for 


the ſake of fiſhing and fowling. He went as far as the Jhale-fiſhers uſually. ven- 


tured : a proof that the men of: Norway practiſed that fiſhery.many centuries before 
the Engliſh. He doubled the North Cape, and entered the Cwen Sea, or White Sea, and 


even anchored in the mouth of the Dwina. He was to. theſe parts what Columbus 
was to America : but the know lege of this country was loſt for centuries after the 
wah of. Otter. He mentioned the Seride Finnas, * lived to tht north-weſt of 
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dhe Owen Sea, and who woreſnow-ſhoes. The country about the Duiua Was well 
inhabited by à people called-Beormas, far more civilized than the Finnas. The 


* *. 


map attending ALFRED's Oraſius places them in the country of the Samoreds, a racy 
at preſent as uncultivated as mankind can be: - we. therefore muſt ſuppoſe thoſe 
Beormas to have been Ruſſians. Other ſays, that in this ſea he met with Horſe. 
Wales (Walraſes) and produced to the prince ſpecimens of their great teeth, 
and of thong-ropes made of their ſkins; a mark of n to every thing 


curious which occurred to him *. 


I muſt not leave -Norway without notice of its chief of Abb Man. Scandi. 


navin, in the courſe of population, received its inhabitants by colonies of hardy 


Seythians, who, under the name of Sermatians, extended themſelves to the coaſl 
of the Baltic. In after-times their virtue was exalted by the arrival of their coun. 
tryman, Odin, and the heroes he ſettled in every part of the country. The ſeverity 
of the climate has not checked the growth, or diſtorted the human form. Max 
here is tall, robuſt, of juſt ſymmetry in limbs, and ſhews ſtrongly the human face 
divine. Their hair is light: their eyes light grey. 
mountains are hairy on their breaſts as Bears, and not leſs hardy: active in body: 
clear and intelligent in their minds. Theits certainly is length of days; far out of 
ſix thou ſand nine hundred and twenty- nine, who died in 1761, in the dioceſe of 
Chriſtiana, three hundred and ninety-four lived to the age of nintey ; 3 ſixty- three to 
dred ; and {even to that of a hundred and one 7. The Norwegian 
juſtly hold ae of high value; and ſlightingly call their fellow - ſubjects, the 
the Danes, Futes f. The Danes tacitly acknowlege the ſuperiority, by compoſing 
almoſt their whole army out of theſe defcendants of the all- conquering. Nor mans. 
I ſhall here ſupply an omiſſion in my account of the Scandinavian antiquities 
p. xxxvi. by mentioning the famous tomb, about ſeven Swediſh yards long and. ty 
broad, found at Liviie, a pariſh of Schonen in weden, in the centre of a vaſt tumu- 
us of round ſtones. It was oblong, and conſiſted of ſeveral flat ſtones, the inſide 
of which is carved with figures of men and animals, and the weapons of the age, 
axes and {pears heads. A figure is placed in a triumphal car; cornets ſeem ſound 
ing: captives with their hands bound behind, guarded by armed men; and figures, 
ſuppoſed to be female, form;part of the conquered.people. It is ſuppoſed that the 
Roman fleet made an accidental defcent here, had a ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh with the 
natives, might have loft their leader, and 4eft this mark of. their victory amid the 


that of a hundred 


De Tranſlation of Orofius, by the Hon. Daines Barrington, p. 9, &c. and HatMuyt, i. 4. 
1. S Molefurrth's Aecomnt of Denmark, 25. 


The male peaſants of the 


'barbarous 
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barbarous eonquered. The tomb: had been broken. apen vy the country people . 
and whatſoever it wight have contained was ſtolen away and loſt *. 
Within the Arctic circle, begins Finmark,.a narrow tract, which 1 about the 


cores caſtwards,: and bends into the IVhite Sia: 4 country divided between Nor- 


way and Ruſſia, The view from the ſea is a flat, bounded, a little inland, by a chain 
of lofty mountains covered with-ſnow. The depth of water off the ſhore is from 3 
hundred to a hundred and fifty fathoms f. The inhabitants quit their hovels in 
winter, and return to them in the ſummer: and, in the middle of that ſeaſon, even 
the Alpine Loplanders viſit theſe parts for the ſake of fiſhing ;. and, like the antient 
Soytbians, remove with their tents, their herds, and furniture, and return to their 
mountains in autumn . Some of them, from veg near the ſea,. have long been 
called Sig Finni; and Soe Lapparnes. 

In this country begins inſtantly a new race * men. Their ſtature i is from four 

to four feet and a half: their hair ſhort, black, and coarſe: eyes tranſverſely nar- 
row: irides black: their heads great: cheek- hones high: mouth wide: lips 
thick : their cheſts broad: waiſts ſlender: ſkin ſwarthy : ſhanks ſpindle l. From 
uſe, they run up rocks like goats, and ſwarm trees like ſquirrels :. are ſo ſtrong in 
their arms that they can draw a bow which a ſtout. Norwegian-can hardly bend ;. 


yet lazy even to toxpidity, when not incited by neceflity ; and puſillanimous and 


nervous to an hyſterical degree. With a. few variations, and very few exceptions, 
are the inhabitants of all the Aris coaſts of Europe, Afee, and America. They are 
nearly a diſtin&} ſpecies in minds and bodies, and not to be derived from the ad- 
jacent nations, or any of. their better-proportioned neighbors. 


The ſeas and rivers of Finmark. abound with fiſh.. The Alten of Wt Finmark, : 


after a gentle courſe through mountains and foreſts, forms a noble cataract, which- 


tumbles down an. immenſe rock. into a fine haſon, the receptacle of numbers of 
veſſels which reſort here to fiſh or traflic for Salmon $, The Tana; and the Ky, 1. 


of the extreme north ſwarm with them. In the Alten they are taken by the natives 
in weirs built after the Norwegian model; and form, with the merchants of Bergen, 5 
a great article of: commerce. Theſe fiſheries are far from recent: that on the 
Lola was noted above two centuries ago for the voſt cancourſe c of Engliſh and Dittehs 
for the ſake of the fiſh-oil and Salmon l. 

The moſt northern fortreſs in the world, and of anbau antiquity th is ard: 


* See Mr. Forſſenius's curious diſſertation on this antiquity, printed at Land, 1780. 
T Auth. Jenkinſon's Voy. in Hackluyt, i. 311. } Leems, 169. ' Scheffer, 12, and I. in. 
kaun. Suec. 1. § Leems, 342. @ Hackluyt, i i. 416. ++, Torfei Hift. Norwegia, i, 96. 
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Currin ISLAND. 


round: its ſurface riſes intò lofty mountanous ſummits, craggy, and covered with 


: in this remote place. 11 - 
Sin Huch Wit- 


driven by tempeſts into this port, where he and all his crew were found the fol. 


White , or Bly of St. Nicholas ; a place totally forgotten ſince the days of 


Kiſſed his feet ; and when they left him ſpread abroad the arrival of . a ſtrange 


 Bafilowitz II. then at Moſcow, and layed the foundation of immenſe commerce to 
this country for a ſeries. of years, even to the remote and-unthought-of Pex/ia. 


: and riſes through the ocean, in different places, to the Seven Sifers, in about lat 
1 $0. 30, the neareſt land to the pole which we are acquainted with. 


— 


on l "1 8'LAMN D. 


Jun gtuated i in a good harbour; i in the iſle of Ware, at the extremity of  Finmarh 
probably built far the ed en of wy fiſhing e the "oY object it could have 


I 


A little farther eaſtward, in Miſevitiſh Finmark, is ROY 15266 for the (4 
fate of that gallant gentleman, Sir Hugh W; Iloughby, who, in1553, commanded the 
firſt voyage on the diſcovery by ſea of Muſcovia, by the north-eaſt; a country at that 
time ſcarcely known to the reſt of Europe. He unfortunately loſt his paſſage, wy 


lowing year Frozen to death. His more fortunate conſort, Richard Chancelly 
captain and pilot major, purſued his voyage, and renewed the diſcovery of the 


Ofher. The circumſtances attending his arrival, exactly reſemble thoſe of the firſ 
diſcoverers of America. He admired the barbarity of the Ryſſian inhabitants: they 
in return were in amaze at the ſize of his ſhip : they fell down and would hay 


nation, of ſingular gentleneſſe and courteſie *.“ He viſited in ſledges the court of 


I ſhall take my departure from the extreme north of the continent of Europe, ot 
rather from its ſhattered fragments, the iſle of Maggeroe, and other iſlands, which lie 
off the coaſt, in lat. 71. 33; At the remote end of Maggeroe is the North Cape; 
high and flat at top, or what the failors call Table-land +. Theſe are but the con- 
tinuation of the great chain of mountains which divides Scandinavia, and fink 


Its firſt appearance above water, from this group, is at Cherie Iſand, in lat. 74, 
30. a moſt ſolitary ſpot, rather more than midway between the North Cape and 
Spitzbergen, or about a hundred and fifty miles from the latter. Its figure is nearly 


perpetual ſnow : one of them is truly called Mount Miſery. The horror of this 
iſle to the firſt diſcoverers muſt have been unſpeakable. The proſpect dreary, 
black, where not hid with ſnow, and broken into a thouſand precipices. Ns 
ſounds but of. the daſhing of the waves, the craſhing colliſion of floating ice, the 


diſcordant notes of myriads of ſea- fowl, the yelping of Arctic F oxes, the ſnorting 
of the Walruſes, or the ; rgaring of the Polar Bears, 


* Hackluyt, i. 246, + See a view of theſe iſlands in Phil, Tranſ. vol, lix. tab, xiv. 
+ VVV 
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oy Alderman Cherie, in honor of whom the place was named. The anchorage near 

3: i it is twenty and thirty fathoms. He found there the tooth of a Walrus, but ſaw 
fad none of the animals, their ſeaſon here being paſt ; this was the 17th of Auguſt. 
the Encouraged by the hopes of profit, Bennet made a ſecond voyage the next year, and 
that arrived at the iſland the gth of July; when he found the Walruſes lying huddled 
was on one another, a thouſand in a heap. For want of experience, he killed only a 
fol. few; but in ſucceeding voyages the adventurers killed, in 1626, in fix hours time, 
elle ſeven or eight hundred; in 1608, nine hundred or a thouſand in ſeven hours and 
the in 1610, above ſeven hundred. The profit, in the teeth, oil, and ſkins, was very 
8 of conſiderable + ; but the laughter made among the animals frightened the ſurvivors 
fr away, ſo that the benefit of the buſineſs was loſt, and the iſland no more frequented. 
they But from this deficiency originated the commencement of the Whale-fiſhery by the 
have Engliſh. | | ES 
Fe It is -merkihle that this iſland 8 FRE TR coals ; yet none are known 
rt o | nearer than the dioceſe of Aggerhuys, in the ſouth of Norway, and there in very 
ce ty ſmall quantities. Lead ore is alſo found, both in Cherie Ne and a little one 

adjacent, called Gull 1/and ||. 

be of About a hundred and fifty miles almoſt due a. is Seuth Cape, north lat, 
eh lis 7b. 30, the extreme ſouthern point of Spitzbergen, the largeſt of the group of 


Cape, 
con- 
ſinks 
t lat, 
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This ifland was 


frozen iſlands which go under that: name, or New Groenland. From this to Ver- 
lgan-hook, north lat. 80. 7, the northern extremity, is above three hundred miles ; 


and the greateſt breadth of the group is from Hackluyt's Headland to the extreme 


eaſt point of North Eaftland, comprizing from g. to near 24. eaſt. longituge, 


The ſhores are ragged and indented. A very deep bay runs into: the eaſt.ſide fon 
ſouth to north; and a large trifurcated one from north to ſouth. Stat, Forland i is 11 


ably diſoovered by Stephen Bennet | in 1603 *, dint by | 


Walrus. 


coats. 
LEAD, 


SP1TZBERGEN, 


| + a large iſland rent from the ſouthern part of the eaſt ſide. North Eaftland i is © 
early divided from the north-eaſt ſide by the Waygat and Hinlopen ſtraits, uſually 

| with blocked up with ice, and ſo. ſhallow as to be, in one part, only three fathoms deep 5. 

F this The long iſle of King Charles lies parallel to the weſt fide. At the ſouthern end is 
reary, Black Point; the coaſt high, black, and inacceſſible z in parts ſeeming ſoaring above 

;:" the clouds; and the interjacent vallies filled with ice and ſnow. Fair Foreland, 


e, the 


orting 
ther object of the mariners ſearch. 


To the north of the great group is Me offen's Ie, in lat, "7 8 to the 
mouth of Leifde bay. This iſland 1 is very _ and ſuſpected to be a new creation, 
* Purchas, ili. $66. 
| The ſame, 558. 564. . 


1 The ſame, pp. 4605 565, 
Thy 8 Barrington's Miſcęl. 35. 


by 


or Vogel- hol, is the northern headland, made by ſailors. And due north of it, at 
the weſtern point of Spitzbergen, is the ſmall ey iſle of Hackluyt's ed, anos 


1 The ſame, 564. 
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| by the meeting of the ſtreams from the great ocean, ruſhing along the weſt fide if 


ſhallow part, where the lead touches the bottom at from two to five fathoms wate, 
at half a mile from its weſtern ſide “. | 


larger than a Weeſel, with ſhort ears, long tail, and ſpotted with black and white 


Geeſe feeding, helped to animate this dreary ſcene +. 


again on the coaſts of Nova Zemija. I have only two places from whence I ca 


— 


ü r 1 r 232-8 0:0: 


Spitzbergen, and through the Waygat, and forcing up the gravelly bottom of thi 


To the eaſtward of this is another low iſland, Amed oppoſite to the mouth of th 
Waygat it is remarkable for being part of the Baſaltic chain, which appears in ſo 
many places in the northern hemiſphere. The columns were from eighteen t, 
thirty inches in diameter, moſtly hexagonal, and formed. a moſt convenient paye. 
ment. The middle of the iſle was covered with vegetables, Mofles, Sorel, SCuryy 
Graſs, and Ranunculuſes in bloom on July 3oth. Of quadrupeds, the Rein. 
deer fattened here into excellent veniſon; the Arctic Fox; and a ſmall animil 


were ſeen. Small Snipes, like Jack Snipes; Ducks, then — and Wil 


The beach was formed of an antient aggregate of ſand, 4 and ol 
timber, or drift- wood. Fir-trees ſeventy feet long, ſome torn up by the roots 
others freſh from the axe, and marked with it into twelve feet lengths, lay con- 
fuſedly ſixteen or eighteen feet above the level of the ſea, intermixed with pipe. 
ſtaves, and wood faſhioned for uſe ; all e into this elevated ſituation by the 
ſwell of the furious ſurges. 

The appearance of drift-wood is very e in many parts of theſe hich lati- 
tudes : in the ſeas of Greenland, in Davis's ſtreights, and in thoſe of Hudſon; and 


derive the quantity of floating timber which appears on the coaſt of Nava Zemji 
and theſe iſlands :- the firſt is from the banks of the Oby, and perhaps other great 
rivers, which pour out their waters into the Frozen ocean. In the ſpring, at the 
breaking up of the ice, vaſt inundations ſpread over the land, and ſweep away whol: 
foreſts, with the aid of the vaſt fragments of ice; theſe are carried off, rooted up, 
and appear entire in various places. Such as are found marked into lengths, 
together with pipe-ftaves, and other faſhioned woods, are ſwept by the Norwegian 
floods out of the rivers, on the breaking of a lentze , a misfortune which ſometimes 
happens, to the bankruptcy of multitudes of timber-merchants. At ſuch times 


not only the trees which are floating down the torrents, but the ſaw-mills, and all 
other places in which buſineſs is carried on, undergo the ſame calamity ; and thc 


timber, in whatſoever form it happens to be, is forced into the ocean, and con- 
veyed by tides or tempeſts to the moſt diſtant parts of the north, 


* Phips, the © 4 The 11 ot. t Purchas, lite 527. 
= | 0 „„ 
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Leet no one be ſtaggered at the remoteneſs of the voyage: I have before ſhewn 
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nſlances, but from a contrary courſe, from weſt to eaſt. Part of the maſts of 
ater, the Tilbury, burnt-at Jamaica, was taken up on the weſtern coaſt of Scot- 
land; and multitudes of ſeed or fruits of the ſame iſland, and other hot parts of 
f the America, are annually driven on ſhore, not only on the weſtern fide of Scotland +, 
in fy | but even on thoſe of more diſtant, Norway , and Iceland. 
en to The iſlands of the Sever Siſters, laſt of known land, lie due north from North-Eafi 
aue. land : the extreme point of the moſt remote is in lat. 80. 42. They are all high 
—"Y primzval iſles: from a high mountain on the fartheſt, the hardy navigators of 
ein 1773 had a ſight of ten or twelve leagues of ſmooth unbroken ice to the eaſt and 
uma north-eaſt, bounded only by the horizon; and to the ſouth-eaſt certain land laid 
hite, down in the Dutch maps. Midway between theſe iſlands and North- Eaſtland, 
Will Lord Mulgrave, after every effort which the moſt finiſhed ſeaman could make to 
| accompliſh the end of his voyage, was caught in the ice, and was near experiencing Loxp MuLGcRave, 
d old the unhappy fate of the gallant Engliſman, Sir Hugh Willaughby, * was frozen 
r00ts, in 1553, With all his crew, in his unhappy expedition. © 
con. The ſcene, diveſted of the horror from the eventful expectation of 8 was 


pipe · the moſt beautiful and pictureſque:— Two large ſhips becalmed in a vaſt baſon, 


y the ſurrounded on all fides by iſlands of various forms: the weather clear: the ſun 
| gilding the circumambient ice, which was low, ſmooth, and even; covered with 
lat ſnow, excepting where the pools of water on part of the ſurface appeared cryſtalline 
3 nich the young ice : the ſmall ſpace of fea they were confined in perfectly 
I ca ſmooth. After fruitleſs attempts to force a way through the fields of ice, their 
Lemhi limits were perpetually contrafted by its cloſing; till at length it beſet each 
* veſſel till they became immoveably fixed q. The ſmooth extent of ſurface was ſoon 


at the 
whole 


to pack ; fragment roſe upon fragment, till they were in many places higher than 


ed up, che main- yard. The movements of the ſhips were tremendous and involuntary, in 
ngths, conjunction with the ſurrounding ice, actuated by the currents. The water ſhoal- 
wegiar ed to fourteen fathams, The grounding of the ice or of the ſhips would have been 
etimes equally fatal: the force of the ice might have cruſhed them to atoms, or have 
| tines lifted them aut of the water and overſet them, or have left them ſuſpended on the 
and all WY ſummits of the pieces of ice at a tremendous height, expoſed to the fury of the winds, 
nd the or to the riſque of being daſhed to pieces by the failure of their frozen dock . An 
d con- | | : Ee 

| 6 P. ax, of this Work. + Voy, to the Hebrides, t } Amen. Acad. vii. Rariore 

Norvegie, 477. I Phips Pay. tab. iv. § Same, tab. ili. 


p. 19 edition 1606. | | 
Let ; TY hn attempt 


loſt: the prefſure of the pieces of ice, by the violence of the ſwell, cauſed them 


C See theſe diſtreſsful ſituations in tab, B. of Fr. Marten 5 Voyage, and Gerard le Ver, Voy. au Nor, | 


ſailed ſhips, which, after laboring againſt the reſiſting fields of ice +, arr ived on the 
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| attempt was made to cut a paſſage throwgh the i 181 after a perſeverance worthy 
of Britons, it proved fruitleſs. The commander, at all times maſter of himſelf, 
directed the boats to be made ready to be hauled over the ice, till they arrived at 
navigable water (a taſk alone of ſeven days) and in them to make their VOyape ty 
England. The boats were drawn progreſſively three whole days . At length z 
wind ſprung up, the ice ſeparated ſufficiently to yield to the preſſure of the full. 


10th of Auguſt in the harbor of Smeeringberg, a at the weſt end of Spitebergen be. 
tween it and Hackluyt's Headland. 


It was the hard fortune of Lord Mulgrave, at this ſeaſon, to meet with tis. 


thoſe amazing ſhoals of ice which cover, at times, theſe ſeas, for multitudes of 
leagues. He made the fulleſt trial, from long. 2 to 21 eaſt, and from about lt, 
80. 40, as low as about 78. 30, oppoſed by a face of ice without the leaſt opening, 
and with all the appearance of a ſolid wall. It is well known, that the coaſts of 
Sibiria are, after a northern tempeſt, rendered inacceſſible for a vaſt extent, by the 
polar ice being ſet in motion. It is as well known, that a ſtrong fouthern wind 
will again drive them to their former ſeats, and make the ſhores of the Frozen ocean 
as clear as the equatorial ſeas. A farther diſcovery on this ſide was denied to the 
noble navigator. His misfortune will for ever redound to his honor, as it proved 
his ſpirit, his perſeverance, and a foul fertile 1 in 8 87 e the e dif- 
ficulties ! 
That navigators have cons into higher latitudes I cannot ar the niathenticate 
inſtances only ſhew their accidental good fortune, in having the ice driven towards 
the pole, and in making a retreat before they were enveloped in the returning ice, 
The Ruffians, under vice-admiral Thitſbaghe, within theſe very few years, made an 
attempt to ſail to the pole by the eaſtern ſide of Spitzbergen; but after ſuffering 
great hardſhips, returned without effecting any diſcovery. Curioſity has been 
amply ſatisfied : and I believe we may reſt fully content with the common paſ- 
ſage to India, on the conviRion of this tract being totally impracticable. 
The forms aſſumed by the ice in this chilling climate, are extremely pleaſing to 
even the moſt incurious eye. The ſurface of that which is congealed from the 
ſea- water (for I muſt allow it two origins) is flat and even, hard, opake, reſembling 
white ſugar, and incapable of being flid on, like the Brit ice f. The greater 
pieces, or fields, are n * in length: the leſſer, are the meadows 


* Phips Fey. tab. v. 
+ Same, tab. vi. 
| 3 Crantx. i. 31. 
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ol the Seals, on which thoſe animals at times frolic by hundreds, The motion of 
the leſſer pieces is as rapid as the currents : the greater, which are ſometimes two 
hundred leagues long, and ſixty or eighty broad , move flow and majeſtically; often 
fix for a time, immoveable by the power of the ocean, and then produce near the 
horizon that bright white appearance, called by mariners the hint of ibe ice f. 
The approximation of two great fields produces a moſt ſingular phænomenon; it 
forces the leſſer (if the term can be applied to pieces of ſeveral acres ſquare) out of 


the water, and adds them to their ſurface : a ſecond, and often a third ſucceeds ; ſo 


that the whole forms an aggregate of a tremendous height. Theſe float in the ſea 
like ſo many rugged mountains, and are ſometimes five or ſix hundred yards thick 1; 

but the far greater part is concealed beneath the water. Theſe are continually 
encreaſed in height by the freezing of the ſpray of the ſea, or of the melting of 
the ſnow, which falls on them. Thoſe which remain in this frozen climate, re- 


ceive continual growth; others are gradually wafted by the northern winds into 
ſouthern latitudes, and melt by degrees, by the heat of the ſun, till * waſte away, 


or diſappear in the boundleſs element. 


The colliſion of the great fields of ice, in high latitudes, isoften ae with a 


noiſe that for a time takes away the ſenſe of RM fer _w thing elſe ; and the wer 
with a grinding of unſpeakable horror, 

The water which daſhes againſt the mountanous ice freezes into an | jafnice 
variety of forms; and gives the voyager ideal. een, _— churches, . 
and every ſhape which imagination can frame . 


The Icebergs, or Glacieres of the north-eaſt of 3 are e among the ca- 


pital wonders of the country; they are ſeven in number, but at conſiderable 
diſtances from each other: each fills the vallies for tracts unknown, in a region 


| totally inacceflible in the internal parts. The glacieres of Switzerland ſeem con- 
temptible to theſe; but preſent often a ſimilar front into ſome lower valley. The - 
laſt exhibits over the ſea a front three hundred. feet high, emulating the emerald 


in color: cataracts of melted ſnow precipitate down various parts, and black ſpir- 
ing mountains, ſtreaked with white, bound the ſides, and riſe crag above erag, 
as far as eye can reach in the back ground 8. 

At times immenſe fragments break off, and mad. into the water, with a 5 
alarming daſhing. A piece of this vivid green ſubſtance has fallen, and grounded 
in twenty-four fathoms water, and ſpired above the ſurface fifty feet 2. Simi- 


®* Crants, i. 31. | + . | t Ellis Voy, 1279, || Marten, 37. Grants, 
i. 31. § See the beautiful plate in Phips's Vey. tab. vii. ** Phips, p. 70. 
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Snow, 


$EASONS. 


BARS. 


Fox Es. 
FowLs: 


as n are frequent in all the Arclic regions; and to their e is owing the 
_ folid mountanous 4ce which infeſts thoſe ſeas. 


rulean hue, float by the aſtoniſhed ſpectator &. 


repairs the lofs by the influence of the meiting ſun 1. 


and hard as the fineſt ſand t; changes its form to that of an hexagonal ſhield, 


ther it coaleſces, and falls in clufters 9. 
clear; but the ſky loaden with hard white clouds. The one night of this dread- 


till about the gd of February ||: a glimmering indeed continues ſome weeks after 


In great 3 to their man tte 


SPITZABERGEN, 


Froft ſports alſo with theſe iceberge, and gives them Aszellie as wall, as other moſt 
ſingular forms. Maſſes have been ſeen, aſſuming the ſhape of a Gothic church, 
with arched windows and doors, and all the rich tracery of that ſtyle, compoſed oſ 
what an Arabian tale would ſcarcely dare to relate, of cryſtal of the richeſt ſa. 
phirine blue: tables with one or more feet; and often immenſe flat- roofed temple, 
like thofe of Luxxor on the Nile, ſupported by round tranſparent columns of cz. 


Theſe iceborgs are the creation of ages, and receive annually additional height 
by the falling of ſnows and of rain, which often inftantly freezes, 454 more than 


The fnow of t thefe high latitudes is as fingular © It is firſt ſmall 


into the ſhape of needles, croſſes, cinquefoils, and ſtars, plain and with ſerratel 
rays. Their forms depend on the diſpoſition of the atmoſphere; and 1 in calm wea · 


Thunder and lightning are unknown here, The air in 8 is 


gina 
ful country begins about Oeter aoth, O. S.; the fun then ſots, and never appear 


its ſetting : then ſucceed clouds and thick. darkneſs, broken by the light of the 
moon, which is luminous as that in England, and ſhines without intermiffion during 
the long night . Such alſo is the caſe in Nova Zemija . The cold, according 
to the Engliſh proverb, ſtrenpthens with the new year; and the fun is uſhered in 
with unuſual ſeverity of froſt. The ſplendor of that luminary on the ſnowy 
ſummits of the mountains was the moſt glorious of ſights to the ſingle party who 
furvived to relate the account, Ihe Bears ftalk forth at the fame time from their 
dens, attended by their young cubs. By the beginning of Marct, the: chearful 
Tight grows ftrong : the Arctic Foxes leave their holes, and the fea-fowls reſort 


Marten, 45%» *# The ſame. 4 The ſame. - & Theifame, 52. Relation of 
Eight Engliſhmen, &c. Churchill's Coll. iv. $18.—Relation of Seven Dutchmen, &c. Churchill, ii. 430. 
q Narrative of Four Ruſſian failors, g4. #* De Per, trois Voy. au Nord. 22, b. 1 Relation 
of Eight Engliſomen, &c. 817, 818, $19, | = | 


5 . N „ The 
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tar on the decks of ſhips. It ſets no more after the third of May, O. 8. Diftine- 


of tion of day and night is loſt; unleſs it be fact what r. Marten alleges, that 
cb, during the ſummer night of theſe countries, the ſun appears with all the faint- 
of | neſs of the moon . This is denied by Lord Mulgrave +. From Auguft the 
p- power of the ſun declines, it fets faſt ; in September day is hardly diftinguiſhable; 
ez, and by the middle of October takes a long leave of this ! z the _ be- 


come frozen; and winter reigns triumphant. 

Nature, in the formation of theſe iſlands, preſerves the ſame rule which ſhe 
does in other places: the higheſt mountains are on the weſtern ſide; and they 
gradually lower to the eaſt. The altitude of the moſt lofty which has been taken by 
Lord Mulgrave, ſeems to have been one a little to the north of Black Point, which 
was found by the megameter to be fifteen hundred and three yards : that of a hill on 


other, on the iſle near Cloven Clif, in about lat. 80, eight hundred and ſixty- 
Hackluyt's Iſland, only three hundred and twenty-one F. Theſe are the moſt 


of the decreaſe of the heights of the mountains toward the poles. 
_ - Farth and ſoil are denied to thofe dreadful regions: their compoſition is tone, 
formed by the ſublime hand of Almighty Power ; not frittered into ſegments by 


maſs ; a mountain is but a ſingle ſtone throughout, deſtitute of fiſſures, except in 
places cracked by the reſiſtleſs power of froſt, which often cauſes lapſes, attend- 


ſtrongly ſuſpect, that veins of iron are intermixed ; for the meltings of the ſnow 
tinge the rocks frequently with a ferruginous ochre. A potter's clay . a gypſum 
are to be met with on the eaſtern part of the iſlands |}. 


ſnow; are totally inacceſſible, and known only by the divided courſe of the 
mountains, or where they terminate in the fea in form of a glaciere. No ſtreams 
water thefe dreary bottoms ; even ſprings are denied; and it is to the periodical 


ation of 
i. 430. 
elation 1 | | E | 5 
1 | Narrative of Four Ruſſian ſailors, 78, 89, | | 
e n 5 g 


cataracts 


The ſun, in the height of mmer; has at times heat enough to melt the 


the little iſle, the Nor ways, a ſmall diſtance to the north-eaſt of Spita borgen, was two 
thouſand four hundred feet: one on Vogel Sang, finteen hundred and fifty; an- 


northern lands which ever were meaſured; and the experiments favor the ſyſtem 


ed with a noiſe like thunder, ſcattering over their baſes rude and extenſive ruins. . 


The ftone is granite, moſtly grey and black; ſome red, white, and yellow. 1 


The vallies, or rather glens, of this country, are filled with eternal ice or 
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Day and N1GHT. 


MounTAINS.. 


five; a third on that near Ces, Hole, ſeven hundred and eleven; and one on 


fiſſures, tranſverſe or perpendicular, but at once caft into one immenſe and ſolid 


Var ries. 
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HARBOUR8 
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TIDE AN D SEA. 


801L ! 


"PLANTS. 


the fields of ice, ts which the mariners are indebted for freſh water. 


; from the ſouth, The depth of the ſea is very -irregular : near the ſhore it is 


SPIT Z BERGEN. 


catarats of melted ſnow: of- the ſhort ſummer, or to is: pools i in hy middle of 


FF 


The harbours on the weſt ſide are frequent ; penetrate deep into the ifland of 
Spitzbergen ; and are the only channels by which the ſlight knowlege of the interior 
parts is attained. North Harbour is a ſcene of pictureſque horror, bounded by 
black craggy Alps, ſtreaked with ſnow ; the narrow entrance divided by an iſland; 
and at ſeaſons affording a land-locked ſhelter to multitudes of ſhips. Y 

The tide at the Vagel Sang flows only four feet, and the flood appears to come 


A TI. EY UE CTY 


generally ſhallow : off Low Iſland only from ten to twenty fathoms ; yet ſud. 


denly deepens to a hundred and ſeventeen : off Cloven Cliff from fourteen to t. 
twenty-eight, and deepens to two hundred. The ſhallows are uſually on rock; 
the great depths on ſoft mud: the former I look on as ſubmarine iſlands ; but, t 
from the ſmall number of fiſh, the bottoms muſt be univerſally barren. 0 
The grit worn from the mountains by the power of the winds, or attrition of ca. n 
taracts of melted ſnow, is the only thing which reſembles ſoil, and is the bed for 
the few vegetables found here. This indeed is aſſiſted by the putrefied /ichens of th 
rocks, and the dung of birds, brought down by the ſame means. 
Even here Flora deigns to make a ſhort viſit, and ſcatter over the baſes of the 
bills a ſcanty ſtock. Her efforts never riſe beyond a few humble herbs, which ſhoot, 
flower, and ſeed, in the ſhort warmth of Zune and July; then wither into reſt till 
the ſucceeding year. —Let me here weave a flender garland frem the lap of the 
goddeſs, of ſuch, and perhaps all, which ſhe hath beſtowed on a country ſo repug - 
nant to her bounty. Let the ſalubrious Scurvy Graſs, the reſource of diſtempered 
ſeamen, be remarked as providentially moſt abundant in the compoſition, po 
Let me firſt mention its only tree, the Salix Herbacea, or Dwarf Willow, de- a 1 
| ſcribed by Marten, p. 65, Phips, 202, which ſeldom. exceeds two inches in th 
height, yet has a juſt title to the name. The plants are, a new ſpecies of Graſs, | 
now named Agreſtis Algida : Tillæa Aquatica, Sp. Pl. 186. Fl. Suce. 156: Funcu the 
Campeſtris, Fl. Sc. i. 186 : Sibbaldia Procumbens? Fl. Lap. 111. ; Marten's Spitz, fro 
tab. H. fig. b: Polygonum Viviparum, Fl. Lap. 152; Marten's Spitz. tab. I. fig. a: viſ 
Saxifraga Oppeſitafolia, Fl. Lap. 179, 222: Sax. Cernua, Sp. Pl. i. 577 3 Fl. Lap, wh 
172: Sax, Rivularis, Sp. Pl. 577 ; Fl. Lap. 174: Sax, Cæſpitoſa, Sp. Pl. 578; mu 
Fl. Suec. 376: Sedum Annuum ? Sp. Pl. 620; Marten's Spitz. tab. F. fig. c: can 
Ceraſtium Alpi num, Sp. Pl. 628; Fl. Lap. 192: Ranunculus Sulphureus, Phips I 
Voy. 202; Mart. Spitz. 58: R. Lapponicus, Fl. Lap. 461, 503 : R. Nivalis? 232 obj 


Mart. Spitz, tab, F. iz. a: Cochlearia Danica, 1 5 Pl, * 9033 3 Fl, Suec. 578, 579: 
| dl 


Cachl. Graenlandica, Sp. Pl. 904: Polytrichum commune, Fl. Lap. 305: Bryum 
Hypnoides, Fl. Lap. 396 : Bryum Trichoides ? Dill. 391; Muſc. tab. 50, fig. 61: 
Bryum Hypnoides ? Dill. Muſc. 394, tab. 50, fig. 64; C: Hypnum Aduncum, Sp: 
Pl. 1592 3 Fl. Suec. 879, 1025 : Fungermannia Fulacea, Sp. Pl. 1601 : Jung. 
like the Lichenaftrum Ramaſius, fol. trif. Dill. Muſe, 480, tab. 70, fig. 15: Li- 


446 : L. Caninus, 441 : L. Polyrhizos, Sp. Pl. 1618; Fl. Snec. 1108: I. Pyxi- 
datus, Fl. Lap. 428: L. Cornutus, 434: L. Rangiferinus, 437 : L. Globiferus, 
Lin. Mantiſſ. 133: L. Paſchalis, Fl. Lap. 439: L. Chalybeiformis, Sp. Pl. 1623; 
Fl. Suec. 988, 1127: and the u. accharinus * . Lap. 460 ; Mart. Spitz. 
tab. F. fig. 66 

It is matter of curioſity to trace Fug decreaſe of . from our own iſland 
to this ſpot, where ſo few are to be found. They decreaſe with the numbers 
of herbivorous animals, and the wants of mankind. The Wien * 
_ not be n Juſt, but is probably pretty near the truth: 


| Prife®, Imperfed. T Total. 
A has — LONG 500 — 1,714 
Thie Ortnies — 3% — %% = 408 
_—_ e e 2, uy 
Lapland 10 5 379 e 3 8 5 534 
Iceland EF 8 5 42 


Thoſe of Spitzbergen are given above. 


The three terreſtrial quadrupeds of theſe ilands are 6 here without 
poſſibility of migration. The Polar Bears paſs the greateſt part of the winter in 


they _ the ice, iri queſt of their prey, Seals, or dead Whales. : 

It is difficult to account for the means which the Foxes find for ſupport, as 
the iſland is deſtitute of birds during the whole winter ; and, the bays being totally 
frozen up, they can find no ſubſiſtence from the ſea, Perhaps they lay up pro- 


which ſeaſon they bave been obſerved firſt to quit their holes, and appear in 
multitudes *, The Rein Deer have at all times their favorite lichen, which they 
can readily get at, by help of their palmated horns. 

object of chace, for the ſake both of oil and ſkins: the Rrfſians make voyages on 


* Churchill, iv. 319. 


m 


purpoſe, 


chen Ericetorum, Fl. Lap. 936, 1068: L. Iandicus, 959, 108 5: IL. Nivalis, 


viſion for winter, on which they ſubſift till the arrival of the birds in March; at 


Wal Russ and Seals are found in great abundance; the latter are often the 
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Quavraverds, 


a torpid ſtate : appear in numbers at the firſt return of the ſun, when, ns. | 


R 


| F138, | 
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purpoſe; In 1743, four unhappy mariners of that nation were accidentally left gy 


ſhore on North Eafland, called by the Ruſſians Maliy Brown. Here three (the fourth 


died in the laſt year) lived till Auguſ 1 5th 1749 ; when they were providentiall 


relieved by the arrival. of a ſhip, after paſſing ſix years, realizing' in i ingeniou 
contrivances the celebrated Engl; fable of Robinſon Cruſoe . 

In the year 1633 ſeven Dutch ſailors were left voluntarily on the weliers par 
of Spitabergen, to. paſs. the winter, and form their remarks. They were - fur. 
niſhed with medicines, and every requiſite to preſerve life; but every one periſhes 
by the effects of the ſcurvy, In the next year, ſeven other unhappy men devoted 


themſelves, and died. in the ſame manner. Of the firſt ſet, it appeared by bis 


journal, that the laſt was alive the zoth of April 1634 ; of the ſecond, the life of 
the laſt ſurvivor did not continue far-beyond the 28th of February 1635+. Vet 
eight Engliſhmeng left in 1630 in the ſame country, by accident; and unprovidet 

with every ching, framed themſelves a- hut from ſome old materials, and were 
found by the returning ſhips, on May 28th 1631, in good health f. Thus Rafin 


| hardineſs and Britiſb ſpirit braved: a climate, which the phlegmatic conſtitution 
of a Dutchman could not reſiſt. 


To meet with the Snow Bunting, Ne 222, a bird whoſe bill, in common with 
the reft of that genus, is calculated for granivorous life, is a kind of miracle. 
The country has · a very ſcanty proviſion of ſeeds.; the earth yields no worms, the 
air no inſects; yet theſe birds are ſeen in flocks innumerable, and that. chiefly 
on the ice around Spitzbergen -. as it breeds early, poſſibly the old and young may 
have quitted the Jand, and collected e on the ice at the time of. the arrival of. the 
ſhips. | 

. Of n 8 the "Fg Wy 390, alone i is ſeen here. 
Of web-footed,. the Puffin Auk, Ne 427 ; the Razor Bill, Ne 425 ; the Little 
Auk, No 429; the F ooliſh . . Guillemot, Ne 436 ; the Black Guillemot, No 43); 
the Northern Diver, Ne 439 ; the Ivory Gull, Ne 457 ; the Herring Gull, Ne 4523 
the Arctic Gull, N*:459; the Kittiwake, Ne 456; and the Greater Term, 


Ne 448 : theſe, with the Eider Duck, Ne 480, complete the ſhort liſt of the 


feathered tribe of Spitzbergen. All theſe breed in the froſt-rent cracks: of thy 
mountains, and appear even in theſe regions before the 16th of March §. 

The Whale is lord paramount of theſe. ſeas; and, like a monſtrous tyrant, 
ſeems to have terrified almoſt every other ſpecies of fiſh away.. A few Coal Fiſh, 
Br. Zool. iii. Ne 78, and. two of the unctuous Suckers, Ne 58, were the whole 
which were men. of. . a. after ſeveral. trials * hook and by ne. 


8 See the curious a + Churchil call. ii. 41 51 42%. — The has, iv. $0k, 
0 The ſame, p. 818. 7 
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T:can: never imagine that the ſhallow, barren, and turbulent ſhores of the polar 


n | 
th regions receive, as is popularly thought, the immenſe ſhoals of Herrings and Cod 
ly which annually repair to other more ſouthern ſeas. - Their retreat muſt be in the 
us great depths before deſcribed “, where they are ſecure from the greateſt nn 

; and probably enjoy a bottom haxueſant's in plants and vermes. ; 
art The Whale which inhabits theſe ſeas, and occaſions the great reſort of ſhip- | 
ur ping, is the common fpecies, Br. Zool. iii. No 16. I have in that Work given 
ted its hiſtory 3 therefore ſhall add no more, than that during ſpring theſe animals 
ted keep near Greenland and the iſland of John Mayen; and towards ſummer they ap- 
bis pear in. the ſeas of Spitzbergen. The Fin Fiſh, Br. Zool. hi. No 18, is another 
eo ſpecies: on their appearance, the Common Whale makes its retreat. The Beluga 
Yet or White Whale, 'p: "wy of this Work, is ſeen here in n and 3 


ded cates a good. fiſhery. 


were The inſects, vermes, yy wells, of Dee are very few... The Prawn, 
fun Br. Zool. iv. Ne 28, and Sea Flea, No 33, are found there. The Cancer Boreas, Am- 
tion. pulla, and Nute, are three new ſpecies , added to the genus 5 the novle 1 na- 
vigator. 

with Of the known ſpecies of vermes, the Aſcidia Gelatineſa Lin. Syſt. FIN 

acle, Aſeidia Ruſtica, 1087, 5 : the Lernea Branchialis, 1092: and the Clio Helicina, = 

„, the ſmall Slime Fiſh of Marten, p. 141, tab. Q. fig. e: and the Clio Limacina, the Sea 
nictly e May Fly of the ſame, p. 169, tab. P. fig. 5: the Sipunculus Lendix, a new ſpecies, 
may Phips, 194, tab. xiii. are found here: the two laſt, the ſuppoſed food of the Com- 


f.:the mon Whale, are met with in vaſt abundance : the Meduſa Capillata, the Afterias 


Pappoſa, Lin. Syſt. 1098: Aft. Rabens, 1099 ; Aft. Pectinata, 1101; Br. Zool. iv. 
Ne 70: Aft. Ophiura, 1100; Br. Zool. iv. Ne 62: and Aft. Caput Meduſæ, E 


Little Syſt. 1101; Br. Zool. iv. No 73. And of Shells, the Chiton Ruber, 1 5107; Lapes 


437 Tintinnabulum, 1168: the Mya Truncata, 1112; Br. Zool. Ne 14: and Mytilus f 
4523 Rugoſus, 1156; Br. Zool. iv. No 72 : the Buccinum Carinorum, a new ſpecies, Phips, 
Tern, 197, tab. xiii : Turbs Helicinus of the ſame, 198: the Serpula Spirorbis, Lin. 
of the dyſt. 1265 ; Br. Zool. iv. Ne 155: Serpula Triquetra, 1265 ; Br. Zool. iv. No 156: 
of the and the Sabella Fruftuloſa, Phips, 198, complete the Hiſt of this claſs. Among the 

| Zrophytes is the Millepora Polymorpha, Lin. Syſt. 1285 ; and Millep. 1286; and a 
tyrant, moſt curious new genus, diſcovered in the voyage, named the Synoicum Turgens, 
1 Fiſh, 199, tab. xiii: the Fluſtra Pileſa, Lin. Syſt. and Fl. Membranacea, 1301, 3, 5: 


whole 


and, to conclude, that very curious | Zoophyte, the foundation of the foſſil ne 8 
dy net. 


| . * + Phips the 190, ec. tab. xii. 4 The . p. 194, 195. 
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SPITZBERGEN. 


the. Verticella FIERY Lin. Syſt, Ne 131), engraven in our Tranſa®tion 
vol. xlviii. p. 305, and taken in lat. 79, off this coaſt : two of them being drawn 
up with the ſounding-line, in 236 fathom water. | 

The priority of diſcovery of theſe iſlands has been a GY matter af controverh 
between the Engliſh. and the Dutch. We clame it from the. fight which Sir 
Hugh Willoughby is pretended to have had of it in his unfortunate voyage; 
but if what he ſaw, in lat. 72, was not a fog-bank, we muſt ſuppoſe it ty 
| have been either John Mayen's iſle, or part of Ee Greenland. The abſurd 

zeal of the Engli/h compilers makes Stephen Boroughs the ſecond diſcaverer of this 
country, in 1556 ; but it is very certain, that he never got higher than lat. 
70. 42, nor ever meant any diſcovery but a paſſage to the river Ob . It doubt. 
leſsly was firſt diſcovered by the Dutch Barentx; who, in bis third voyage, in 
1596, for the finding out the north-eaſt paſſage, met with a land. in lat. 79 * 
and anchored in a good road, in eighteen fathom water. He afterwards failed as high 
as 80, and found two of the iſlands of which Spitzbergen is compoſed +. Kaba 
raſſed with ice, he took a ſouthern courſe, and was ſoon after wrecked on the 
coaſt of Nova Zemlja: but the, Engliſh and Dutch purſued the hint; and the 
W hale-fiſhery, which before was chiefly carried on by the Biſcayeners in the bay of 
St. Laurence, was commenced here with great ſucceſs. So active were we, that 
our ſhips, frequented the place within two years 1 its b 


I now return to. the North Cape on the coaſt of 3 and after paſſing by 
the ſeveral places mentioned in pages Ixxix. and Ixxx. enter a ſtreight, bounded by 
Muſcovitiſp Finmark, conſiſting of low hills, and the flat province of Meſen, 
on the eaſt, This leads into the Bioele Mari, or White Sea, or, more pro- 
perly, gulph ; for its waters are ſhallow, its bottom full of mud, braught by 
the great rivers which diſcharge themſelves into it, which almoſt deprive it 
of ſaltneſs. This was the Cen ſea of Oaber; but had been forgotten ſince 
his time. The Dwina, or Double River, is the greateſt, which takes 
its name from being formed by the Suchona and the Yug, very remote from its 
mouth. It is navigable to a great diſtance, and brings the commodities of the 
interior parts of the empire to Archangel, a city ſeated on its. banks, about ſix miles 
from the ſea, It roſe. from a. caſtle Wi there by Baſilowitz. II. to protect the in- 


— 


. e Hacklaye, i 1. 274, 280, 
. In 1 au *. Kc. par c de Ver, p. 14, 75 
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teaſing trade brought here on the diſcovery of the White Sea by the Englib; for 
ſhips of all nations reſorted to this port, even as far as from Venice. Its exports, in 
16555 amounted to three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds v. Peter the Great, 
intent on aggrandizing his creation, Peterſburg, prohibited all trade to Archangel, 
ST from the neighboring provinces. Still its exports of tar were conſiderable: 

n 1730, to the amount of forty thouſand laſts, of eleven barrels each +, It ſends, 
hiring winter, great quantities of the Nawaga, a ſmall ſpecies of three-finned 
Cod 2, to Peterſburg, frozen, as Kola does Herrings in the ſame ſtate. 


The White Sea is every winter filled with ice from the Frozen ocean, which brings 5 
with it the Harp Seal, Ne 77; and the Leporine, Ne 75, frequent it during ſum- 


mer. Whoever ſurveys the maps of the provinces between this ſea and the gulphs 


of Bothnia and Finland, will obſerve them to be more occupied by lakes than land, 


and be at once ſatisfied of the probability of the once-inſulated ſtate of Scandinavia. 
As ſoon as theſe ſtreights were cloſed, the White Sea loſt its depth, and is at 1 
kept open only by the force of its great rivers. 

On the eaſtern ſide of the entrance into the ſtreight is the iſle of Ladin, often 
ſpoken of by our early navigators in their way to the Waygatz, in their ſearch for a 


north-eaſt paſſage. Between it and the main land is a very narrow channel. After 
doubling the cape of Kandinos, the ſea forms two great bays. A.conſiderable part 
of the ſhore to the eaſt conſiſts of low ſandy. hills |. Into the moſt remote bay flows, 


XCLIT 


in lat. 68. 30, by many mouths, the vaſt river Peczora, a place of great trade before 


the time of Peter I. Thouſands of Samoieds and other ſavages: reſorted to the 
town, with feathers of White Grous, and other birds; Sables, and the moſt valuable 


furs ; ſkins of Elks and other deer; the oil from the Walrus, Ne 71, Ca may 
Beluga, p. 182; and different ſort of fiſh g. Here was, in 1611, a great fiſhery of 


Beluga: above fifty boats, with three men each, were employed to harpoon them gg. 


The entrance into the river is dangerous, by reaſon of a ſandy ſhoal. The tide 


riſes there only four feet. 


The coaſts eaſt of Archangel, even as far as the river OB, are inliabĩted by 


the Samoieds; a race as ſhort as the Laplanders, more ugly, and infinitely more 


brutalized; their food being the carcaſſes of horſes, or any other animals. 


They uſe the Rein Deer to draw their ſledges, but are not civilized enough to 


* Anderſon's Dif. i. 97. + The ſame, 328. + Now. Com, Petrop. xiv. 484. tab. xii. Its 
length does not:exceed eleven inches. | Hackluyt, i. 277. 5 Purcbat, i. 546. 
The ſame, 549. 
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Which has moſt natural and 3 limits. Here appear the Wer; 


turian mountains, or famous Urallian chain, which begins diſtinctly (for it may be 
traced interruptedly farther ſouth) near the town of Kungur, i in the government ok. 


Laſan, in lat. 57. 20, runs north, and ends oppoſite to the Waygatz ſtreight, and 


riſes again in the ifle of Nova Zemlja, The Ruſſians alſo call this range Semenni 
Poias, or the Girdle of the World, from a ſuppoſition that it encircled the univerſe, 
Theſe were the Riphei montes : Pars mundi damnata a natura rerum, et denſa nerſi 
Caligine *, of which only the ſouthern part was known to the antients, and that ſo 
little as to give riſe to numberleſs fables. Beyond theſe were placed the happy 
yperborei, a fiction moſt beautifully related by Pomponius Mela +. Moderns have 


not been behind-hand in exaggerating ſeveral circumſtances relative to theſe noted 


hills. Brand Ides, who croſſed them, in his embaſly to China, aſſerts that, they am 
five thouſand toifes or fathoms high: others, that they are covered with eternal ſnoy, 
The laſt may be true in their more northern parts; but in the uſual paſſages over. 
them, they are free from. it three or four months. 

The heights of part of this chain have been taken by N. 22 4 Auteroche; who, 
with many aſſurances of his accuracy, ſays, that the height of the mountain Kyria, 


near Soli tamſtaia, in lat. 60, does not exceed four hundred and ſeventy- one toiſes 


from the level of the ſea, or two hundred and eighty- ſix from the ground on which 
it ſtands t. But, according to M. Gmelin, the mountain Pauda is much higher, be- 
ing ſeven hundred and fifty-twot . above the ſea J. F rom Prterſturg to this chain 


* Plinii H; ifl, Nat, lib. iv. e 12. _ 

+ In Afatics littore primi Hyperborei, ſuper anda * montes, ſub > ipfo ſiderum cardine 
jacent z ubi ſol non quotidid, ut nobis, ſed primimverno Æquinoctio exortus, autumnali demum occidit; 
et ided ſex menſibus dies, & totidem aliis nox uſque continua eſt. Terra auguſta, aprica, per ſe fertilis. 
Cultores juſtiſſimĩ, et diutiùs quam ulli mortalium & beatids vivunt. Quippe feſto ſemper otio læti, non 
bella novere, non jurgia; ſacris operati, maximè Apollinis; quorum primitias Delon miſiſſe, initio per 


virgines ſuas, deinde per populos ſubinde tradentes ulterioribus z moremque eum diu, & donec vitio 


gentium temeratus eſt, ſervaſſe referuntur. Habitant lucos ſylvaſque ; et ubi eos vivendi ſatietas magis 
quam tædium cepit, hilares, redimiti ſertis, ſemet ipſi in pelagus ex certa rupe om dant, 1d cis 
funus eximium eſt. Lib. iii. c. 5. 


3 Pojage de la Siberity ii. 66. 4 Preface to Flor, Sibir, i. EY 
py, 3 | 


is 


oo eo 2 pam om we, rw, 23 , 7) -& MY * 
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* 2 vaſt ain mixed with certain elevations- or platforms, like. 1 in TR 
midſt of an ocean, The eaſtern fide deſcends gradually to a great diſtance into the 


This is evident from all the great rivers taking their riſe on that fide, ſome at the 
falling into the Frozen ocean in lat. 73. 30. The Yak alone, which riſes near the 


Caſpian ſea. The Dwina, the Peczora, and a few other rivers in European Ruffia, 


the Don into the Euxine, and the vaſt Wolga into the Caſpian Sea. | 

The Altaic Chain, its ſouthern boundary, which begins at the vaſt mountain 
Brgdo, paſſes above the head of the Irtiſch, and then takes a courſe rugged, precipi- 
tous, cloathed with ſnow, and rich. in minerals, between the Irtiſch and Ob; then 
proceeds by the lake Telexloi, the riſe of the Ob ; after which it retires, in order to 
comprehend the great rivers-which form the Jensſei, and are locked up in theſe 
high mountains; finally, under the name of the Sainnes, is uninterruptedly con- 
tinued to the lake of Baikal s. A branch inſinuates itſelf between the ſources of 
the rivers Onon and Ingoda, and thoſe of Ichiloi, accompanied with very high moun- 


Amur, which diſcharges itſelf into the eaſt, in the Chineſe dominions, from the river 


ahoutſh, and is continued between the two rivers Tongouſia to the Feneſei, where it 
is loſt in wooded and moraſly plains. The principal chain, rugged with ſharp- point- 


the ſources of the rivers Outh, Aldan, and Maia, is diſtributed in ſmall branches, 


principal branches, one of which, turning ſouth, runs through all Kamtſchatka, and 
is broken, from the cape Lepatha, into the numerous Kurile iſles, and to the eaſt 
ardine forms another marine chain, in the iſlands which range from Kamtſchatha to 
ccidit; Anerica; moſt of them, as well as Kamiſchatka itſelf, diſtinguiſhed by fierce vul- 
ertilit canoes, or the traces of vuleanic fires. The laſt chain forms chiefly the great 
gan cape Tſchutſti, with its promontories and rocky broken ſhores.———I have ſo far 
mh pillaged the labors of my friend +, to trace the boundaries of the vaſt region which 

has ſo amply furniſhed my Zoologic part.—To that, and the Tann of 2 


magis 
1d ei I refer the ſeveral peculiarities of their ſituations. 


® Obſerwations ſur la Formation des- Mentagnes, par P. S. Paras, p- 18. + Dodtr Sina 
8 %% ͤũ V At 


wooded and moraſſy Sibiria, which forms an immenſe inclined plane to the Icy Sed. 
amazing diſtance of lat. 46; and, after a courſe of above twenty-ſeven degrees, 
ſouthern part of the eaſtern fide, takes a ſouthern direction, and drops into the 


ſhew the inclined plane of that part : all of them run to the northern ſea ; but 
their courſe is comparatively ſhort. Another inclination directs the Dnieper and 


tains, running without interruption to the north-eaſt, and dividing the river of 


Lena and lake Baikal. Another branch ſtretches along the Olecma, croſſes the Lena below 


ed rocks, approaches and keeps near the ſhores of the ſea of Oct boxt, and paſſing by 


which range between the eaſtern rivers which fall into the Jcy Sea; beſides two - 


ALTaic CHAIN. 
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At the northern end of the great Urallian chain, is the Jaygats ſtreight, which 


cuts them from Nowyia Zemlja, Nova Zembla, or the New Land. The paſſage i 


narrow, obſtructed by iflands, and very frequently by ice. The flux and reflux i; 
here uncertain, by reafon of the winds ; but the tide has been obſerved to riſe only 
four feet“: the depth from ten to fourteen fathoms. It was difcovered by Stephey 
Boroughs, in 1556 ; and the navigation was often attempted by the Dutch, in hopes 


\ of a paſſage that way to China. Continual obſtructions from the * ice 


Tar RIVER OB, 


baſſted their deſigns, and obliged them to return. 

Nova Zemlja conſiſts of five iſlands; but the channels between chin are always 
filled with ice . It is quite uninhabited, but is occaſionally frequented by the 
people of Meſen, who go there to kill Seals, Walrufes, Arctic Foxes, and White 
Bears, the ſole animals of the place, excepting a few Rein Deer. Attempts hate 
been made to find a way to the Eaſt Indies to the north of it; but with equal bad 
ſucceſs as through the Jaygatz. Barentz juſt doubled the eaſtern. end in 1596; 
ſuffered ſhipwreck there with bis crew; and paſſed there a moſt miſerable winter, 
continually beſieged by the Polar Bears: ſeveral of the crew died of the ſcurvy or 


exceſs of cold ; the ſurvivors made a veſſel of the remains of their ſhip, and ar- 


rived ſafe in Europe the following youry but their great pilot ſunk under the 
fatigue . | iT 
The ſouthern coaſts of theſe iſlands are in a manner unknown, Between them 
and the continent is the Kara ſea, which forms a deep bay to the ſouth, in which 
the tide has been obſerved to flow two feet nine inches. Fiſhing people annually 
come here from the Peczora through the Vaygatæ, for the ſake of a ſmuggling trade 
in furs with the Samoieds of the government of Tobolfer |. In the reign « of the 
Empreſs Anne attempts were made to double the great cape Falmal, between the 
gulph of Kara and that of the Ob; one of which (in 1738) only ſucceeded, and 
that after encountering the greateſt difficulties d. Had the diſcovery of Sibiri 
depended on its approach by ſea, it might have ſtill remained unknown. | 
The mouth of the Oò lies in a deep bay, which opens into the Icy Sea, in lat 
73. 30. This is the firſt and greateſt of the Sibirian rivers : it riſes from a large 
lake in lat. 52, has a gentle courſe through eight hundred leagues of country, 
navigable almoſt to its fource © : is augmented by the vaſt river Irtiſch, in lat. 
61, which again receives on each bank a multitude of vaſt rivers in its extenſive pro- 
greſs. Tobolſti, capital of Sibiria, lies on the forks, where it takes in the 2 obol. The 


od Hacklut. i i. 283. | 1 Doctor PALLAs. I dee this curious voyage, as related 
by De Veer. I PaLLas. 5) Coxe's Ruſſian Diſcoveries, ws ¶ Gmelin Introd. Fl. Sib, 
vii. xxx. By Leuca he ſeems to mean a Verſt, of which 104 2 make a degree. See cxxiii. and 
Mr. Coxe's Ruſſian Diſcoveries, Introd. xiii, 
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vith immenſe foreſts, growing on a ſoft ſoil; which being torn. up by the reſiſtleſs 


wood I have before ſpoken of. The channel of the Ob, from its ſource to the Ker, 
is ſtony : from that river to the mouth it runs through a fat land. After it has 


earth-ſalt (erdſaltz) with which ſome of the rivers which run into it are impregnated. 
The fiſh therefore ſhun the waters of the Ob, and reſort in vaſt ſhoals to the mouths 
of thoſe rivers which ruſh into it from ſtony countries, and in ſuch places are taken 
caſt of the gulph of Ob, is liable to the ſame i impurity. 

the boundary between. Europe and Alia. From its eaſtern banks every thing puts 
The mountains, which to the weſtward, as far as the Urallian chain, appeared only. 
to ſhew themſelves. Many European plants diſappear, and others peculiar to Iſia, 
gradually mark the alteration S. This river is ſcarcely inferior to the O5. It 


riſes from the two rivers Diu-tem and Bei-kem, in north lat. 51. 30, long. 111, and 
runs due north into the /cy Sea, forming a mouth filled with multitudes of iſlands : 


numbers of rivers. The Tunguſca, and the lower Tunguſca, are the moſt noted. 
Angara, between two vaſt rocks, natural, but with all the appearance of being cut 


ſpace nearly the ſame +. The colliſion of the waters againſt the ſtones is attended 


valty of the diſreſpect. Inſtead of late, the borderers ſtyle it the Holy Sea; and 


v Pref, H. Sibir. xliv. 1 Bell“ Travel, vo. ed. i. 279. 
| a | | here 


banks of the Irtifeh and 0s, and other Sibirian rivers, are, in many places, covered 
force of the vaſt fragments of ice brought.down by the torrents occaſioned by the 
melting of the ſnows, are conveyed into the Icy and other ſeas, aud form the drift- 


been frozen ſome time, the water grows foul and fetid. This is owing to the vaſt ; 
moraſſes it in ſome-places goes through, to the ſlowneſs of the current, and to the 


The Jeneſei next ſucceeds. Mr. Gmelin, as a naturaliſt, would elite this as 
on a new appearance: a certain new and unuſual vigour. reigns in every thing. 


ſcattered, now take full poſſeſſion, and are interſperſed with moſt beautiful vallies. 
New animals, ſuch as the Argali, p. 12, and Muſk, p. 34, and ſeveral others, begin 


its channel for the moſt part ſtony or gravelly: its courſe ſwift : its fiſhes moſt 

delicate : its banks, eſpecially the eaſtern, mountanous and rocky; but from the 

fort of Saiaenes to the river Dubtches, rich, black, and cultivated. It is fed by 
The firſt ruſhes, near 1rhutz, out of the great lake Baikal, under the name of the 
through by art, and tumbling over huge ſtones in a bed a mile wide, and for a 
with a moſt dreadful noiſe, which, with the magnificence of the ſcenery, forms the 
moſt awful approach imaginable to this ſacred water. A deity preſided over the 


lake; and no one dared call it by that degrading name, for fear of incurring the pe- 


its vaſt mamtaint, the Holy Mountains. St. Nicholas ne over them, and has 


xcvi 


Irs ANNUAL 


W in great abundance. - This ſtench continues till the river is purified in the ſpring : 
by the melting of the ſnow. - The Taz, another river which empties itſelf into the | 
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| lower parts 3 with fewer-and fefler as they gain the heights. Thoſe ave the nei 


and twenty-five common leagues : its breadth from four to ſeven . The Can, 


| Tunguſea, turns weſtward, and joins the Fexeſei in lat. 58. The lower Tunguſa 
riſes far to the ſouth-weſt, approaches very near to the Lana, and falls into the 


brated for its great fair of furs of every kind, brought there by the furrounding 


and unite in emitting their various notes; none particularly melodious in them- 
ſelves, but together form a concert far fram diſagrecable + ; perhaps from the he- 


Town or MAN OAZ TA. 
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of the Wild Boar, and variety of game. Its depth of water is very great: i 
elearneſs perfect: free from iſlands, except the Olehan and Saetchia: navigable in 
all parts: and in ſtorms, the waves like thoſe of the fea. Its length is a hund 


mon Seal abounds in this lake. It is 2 ſmall variety, but fo fat as to appear alme 
thapeleſs. Theſe animals muſt have been here aborigiually ; for, beſides the u 
diſtance from the ſea, their paſſage muſt have been entirely abſtructed by the ont 
rats which intervene. I am got eight degrees beyond my plan; but 1 could ug 
reſiſt the deſcription of this prince of lakes. 

The Angara runs nearly due north for a great way; then aſſumes the name aj 


Jeneſei in lat. 65. 40. Above its junction ſtands the town of Aſanganea, cle 


pagans, who paſs the long winter in the chace. Many Ruffians have alſo migrated, 
and ſettled here for the ſame purpoſe, and draw great profit from the ſpoils of the 
animals. This neighborhood is, during ſummer, the great reſort af multitudes gf 
ſpecies of water-fowl, About the feaſt of St. Peter, here Flora begins to diſcloſe ber 
beauties: the country is covered with the moſt beautiful Silirian flowers; many of 
which enliven the gardens of our more ſouthern climate. The fowls now exult, 


er being conſcious that they are the notes of RS at the tis of the 
reviving rays of the ſun. | 

In antient times, Mangaxca, or, as it was thes called, 8 and Mongolm, 
was ſeated near the mouth of the Taz 1; but was removed by the inhabitants into 
a milder climate, i. e. juſt to the ſouth fide of the Arctic circle. Before that 
period it was a place of great trade, and was eagerly viſited fram Arabangel, through 


a complication of difficulties, by ſea, by rivers, by land, by rein-drawn ſledges, 


and by drawing the veſlels from river to river over frequent. carrying=places |. 
Theſe tracts were certainly Le pais preſque inacceſſible q cauſe de baiies, & de glaces 
and, Le pais de tenebres, ſpoken of by Marco Polo \,, as the regions: from whence the 
Chams of Tartary procured the richeſt furs. 

From the mouth of the * the immenſe bamantary Tai aimura Kretches 


f * Veyage en Siberie, i ls 213. + Same, ii. 36. f | 8 1 Same, 57. | | : '| Same, and 


 Purchas, iii. 3539. P In Bergeron's Colledtion, 160, _ 
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RIVER LENA. COAST: or THE ICY SEA. 


curheſt notth ofall thisrogian into the Joy Seo, nearly into lat. y8. To che eaſt of i iethe 
| Chatunge, Anabara, and Quat, tivers little known, fall into the ſea, and have before 


fows into the Kotanges that at the full and new moon it riſes two feet; at other times 
is much leſs*., We may conclude, that if itflows no higher in this contracted place, 
and that of the gulph of Lara, its encreaſe muſt be very ſmall on the open ſhores 


the few ſmall veſſels which haye navigated this ſea; for the ſhoalneſs of the water 
preſerves them from the montanous ice, which grounds before it can reach them. 
BeyonD the Olenal, the vaſt Lena, which riſes near lake Baikal, after a gentle 


and free courſe over a ſandy or gravelly bottom, diſcharges itfelf by five great mouths, 


me 

= js in lat. 73. 20. To form an idea of the ſiae of this river, I muſt remark, that at 
0 the Takutſk, in lat. 61, twelve degrees from its diſcharge, the breadth is near three 
cele⸗ leagues F Beyond this river the land contracts itſelf, and is bounded to the ſouth 
nding by the gulph of Ochota. The rivers Fans, Indigir ſka, and Kolyma or Kowyma, have 
rated, z comparatively ſhort courſe. The laſt is the moſt eaſterly of the great rivers 
of the which fall into the Icy Sea. Beyond it is-a woodleſs tract, which cuts off the Bea« 


nomy. No foreſts can exiſt farther north than lat. 68; and at 70, bruſh-wood 


ny of will ſcarcely grow. All within lat, 68, form the Arctic Flats, the ſummer haunts 
exult, of water-fowlz a bare heath or moor, mixed with rocky mountains: and beyon ond 
them- the river Anadyr, which in lat. 6g, falls into the Kamr/cbuthan Seu, the remainder of 
hear · the tract between it and the tey Sea has not a fingle tree . 


s into WY there are low tracts. Not only on theſe, but an more elevated ſituations, are 
- that found great fragments of wood, and often entire trees, all of the ſame ſpecies; Fir, 
roveh Larch, and Pine, green and-freſh; in other places, elevated beyond the reach of the 
edges, bea, are alſo great quantities of flaxted wood, antient, dried, and rotting 8. Tris 
glaces, I Places is ſeen a ſpecies of clay, called by the Ruſſians, II, which is exactly like the 
ice the kinds uſually depoſited by the water: and of this there is, in theſe parts, a bed about 


me, and WS J. an Siberia, il. nl. Se, ike 362. 


the mouth of each a conſiderable bay. Remarks have been made on the tide which 


of the I d. The coaſts are in general ſhallow, which has proved a ſafety to 


the eaſtern and weſtern moſt remote from each other. The middle, or moſt northerly, 


yer, the Squirrels, and many other animals to whom trees are eſſential in their exco- 


eight inches redks which univerfally forms the upper ſtratum . Still farther to 
, rg. en Siderie, ii. 30. * poſbly Verfts. Sp Voy. en _ i. r. 1 Doctor PALLAS. 
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River Lena, 


Arctic FLarts 
WOODLBSS, 


I ſhall now take a review of the vaſt extent of ſhore which borders on the 0 Ba ' 


The Jouratz4aine coalt, which lies between the Ob and the Feneſei, is high but not 
mountanous, and almoſt entirely compoſed of gravel or ſand ; but in many places 
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low; but in moſt places the ſea near the ſhore is rugged with pointed rocks. The 
coaſt about the bay of cape Tſthutſki, the moſt eaſtern extremity. of Ala, is in 
ſiome places, rocky, in others err ad verdant ; but wid lad filing into 1 


ice, which projects far into the fea. No fea is of ſo uncertain and dangerous navi- 
gation: it is, in one part or other, always abundant in floating ice. During ſum- 
mer, the wind never blows hard twenty-four hours from the north, but every part 
of the ſhore is filled for a vaſt diſtance with ice; even the ſtreights of Bering are 
_ obſtructed with it 1. On the reverſe, a ſtrong ſouth wind drives it towards the 
pole, and leaves the coaſt free from all except the fixed ice. During win the ſea 


on March 1 5th, O. S. in the year 1715, attempted, with nine other perſons, : 


ſledges drawn by dogs. He went on ſucceſsfully ſome days, till he had reached 
lat. 77. or 78: he was then impeded by moſt mountanous ice. He climbed tothe 


reach, returned on April zd, wa the W r feveral of his dogs died 
and ſerved as food for the reſt t. 


company of Ruſſian adventurers, ealled Promyſchleni, or Sable-hunters, made: 


arrived near the river eee ſouth of the river Hnadyr, where he ſuffered ſhip- 


Muſſels, of a ſpecies not dBſerved in the ſubjacent ſea. "7" 1 wink them eee 
b ſea-fow?, to eat at leiſure ; for it is not wonderful that numbers of objects o 
natural hiſtory ſhould eſcape the eye in ſuch a ſea as this. Many parts again are 


* > 1h $ of” 


double ridge of high mountains. | 3; ISP 

About the. end of Auguſt, there is not a y! in which this fin might] obe fronen; 
but in general it never eſcapes later than the firſt of Ofober. The thaw commence, | 
about the twelfth of June, at the ſame time with that of the mouth-of the Feneſei®, 
From. the. great headlands, there is at all - times a fixed, rugged, and mountanous 


is covered, to the diſtance of at leſt ſix degrees from land. Mar toff, a hardy Coſſas 


journey from the mouth of the Juana, in 21 north lat. to the north, over the ice, on 
ſummit of one of the Icebergs; and ſeeing nothing but ice as far as his eye could 


I ſhall juſt mention ſome of the e AVE to paſs 3 10 the Icy Sea to 
that of Kamiſchatka. . The firſt was in 1636, from the ſettlement of . akutzh, The 
rivers from the Jana to the Kolyma were in. conſequence diſcovered. In 16402 


voyage from the Kolyma to the country © of the Tſehutſti, and traded with thoſe peo- 
ple for the teeth of the Walrus. A ſecond, but unſucceſsful voyage was made in 


the next year; but in 1648 one Deſchnew, on the 20th of June, began his memo- 
Table voyage, was fortunate in a ſeaſon. free from ice, doubled the Tſchutſti-njh, 


0 vy. en Siberie, ii. 29. + buran ; Allo Narrave of four Rf lr cal away on 
| El Spitzbergen, 55. 1 Forfier's Obf, $1. 


Wreck, 
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wreck, but "OO to enjoy the hone? of his diſcovery. Many nn were 


made, but the moſt which the adventurers have done was to get from the mouth of 
one great river to another in the courſe of a ſummer, I find very few names, ex- 
cept of rivers, in a tract ſo vaſt as it is, on account of its being ſo little frequented. 
To the eaſt of the promontory Taimura, that of St. Transfigurationis bounds the 
caſt ſide of the bay of Chatanga, in lat. 74. 40, long. from Ferro 125. Stwaitoi-noſs, 


or the Holy Cape, in lat. 73. 15, is a far- projecting headland, and, with the iſles 


of the Lena, and another intervening headland, forms two vaſt bays. Out of the 


moſt eaſtern, into which the river Tana diſcharges itſelf, one Schalowurof, a broken 
Ruſſian merchant, took his departure for an eaſtern diſcovery. He began his voyage | 
in July 1760 from the Lena, but was ſo obſtructed with ice that he was forced into 


the Yana, where he was detained the whole winter, by the fame cauſe, till July 29th, 
1761. He doubled the Swaitoi-noſs September the 6th z according to ſome, ſaw ta 


the north a montanous land, poffibly an iſland; He was eight days in getting 


through the paſſage between the continent and the iſle of St. Diomede, which lies 


a little to the ſouth-eaſt of the Noſs. He paſſed with a favorable wind the mouths 


of the Indigirta and Alaxeia, and getting entangled among the ice' between the 
Medviedkie Oftrova, or Bear I/lands, was obliged to lay up his veſſel in one of the 


mouths of the Ko/yma during winter, where he ſubſiſted on rein-deer, which 
frequented thoſe parts in great herds during the ſevere ſeaſon ; and on various 


ſpecies of ſalmon and trout, which were puſhing their way up the river before it 
was frozen. After this he made two other attempts. In the year 1763 he paſſed 
the Peſzcanoi-noſ5, and got into a deep bay, called 7, ſchaoun Shaja Gouba, with the 
iſle of Sabedei at its mouth; the great Schalatſkoi-noſs to the eaſt; and at its bottom 
the little river Tſchao4n, which diſcharges itſelf here out of the land of the Tſchutſti, 
ſome of whom he ſaw on the ſhore, but they fled on his appearance. He found no 
means of ſubſiſting in this bay, therefore was obliged to return to the Lena, and 


was greatly aſſiſted in his paſſage by the ſtrength of the current, which | uni⸗ 


formly ſet from the eaſt. In 1764 he made his laſt attempt, and was, as is 


conjectured, ſlain by the T/chutſti ; but whether he doubled the famous cape of 


that name, is left uncertain. A MS. map, which Doctor PaLLas favored me 
with, places the montanous iſle before mentioned in lat. 75, oppoſite to the 


| Cape Schalatſtoi x. Thus cloſes all the accounts I can collect of the voyages along 


This was ſuppoſed to have been part of the continent of America; but in 1768, M. Tehitſcherin, 
governor of Sibiria, put the matter out of doubt; for he ſent there three young officers in the winter, 
on the ice, They found ſome ſmall deſart iſles, without the leſt appearance of land on the north ; but 
on one they met with a ſort of defence, formed of floating wood, on the ſide of a precipice, but by 
whom formed, or * vat enemy, is hard to gueſs, PALLAs, MS, 
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„The wind. which. paſſes. over he þ ice WW” this ** * on * Sibiria the 


coldeſt of inhabited countries: its effects may perhaps extend much farther, At 


Chamnanning, in Thibet, in lat. 30. 44+. (according to Major Rennel's claſſieal 
map). Mr, Bogle. found, during winter, the thermometer in his room at 29* be. 
low the freezing point. In the middle of April the ſtanding waters were all 


frozen, and heavy ſnows perpetually fell f. I have heard of ice even at Patua, 
in lat. 25. 35 3, and of the Seapoys who had ſlept on the ground being found i in the 


morning. torpid. Near. the fot of Argun, not higher, than lat. 52, the ground 


otergally een even in 8 ia the * of three feet bee the eng 


.An inhabitant, who by the labor of two ſummers ſunk a well to the depth of 
ninety-one feet, loſt his labor, and found his fartheſt ſearches frozen F. Birds 
fall down, overcome with the cold ; and even the wild beaſts. ſometimes Periſh, 


The very air is frozen, and exhibits a moſt melancholy gloom |. 
The Aurora Borealis is as common here as in Europe, and vfuat exhibit 


; fimilar variations: one ſpecies regularly appears between the north- eaſt and eaſt, 


like a luminous rainbow, with numbers of columns of light radiating from 


it: beneath the arch is a darkneſs, through which the ſtars appear with ſome 
brilliancy. This ſpecies is thought by the natives to be a forerunner of 


. Korms. There is another kind, which begins with certain inſulated rays from 
the north, and others from the north-eaſt. They augment little by little, till 
they fill the whole ſky, and form a ſplendor of colors rich as gold, rubies, and 
' emeralds: but the attendant phænomena ſtrike the beholders with horror, for 
they crackle, ſparkle, hiſs, make a whiſtling ſound, and a noiſe even equal to 
artificial fire - works. The idea of an electrical cauſe is ſo ſtrongly impreſſed by 
this deſcription, that there can remain no doubt of the origin of theſe appexr- 


ances. The inhabitants ſay, on this occaſion, it is a troop of men furiouſly mad 


Which are paſſing by. Every animal is ſtruck with terror; even the dogs of tbe 
, hunters are ſeized with ſuch dread, that they will fall on the ground ; and become 
immoveable till the cauſe is over g. 

I am lightly acquainted with the. fiſh of the 15 ſea, except the 8 
"Kinds, or thoſe which aſcend from it into the Sibirian rivers. The Ob, and other 
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bar * 
Stetlet or Hapenſr Nutbemlu, Lin. Syft. 30 büt T am in 
Pallas, that they have neither Carps, Bream, Barbels, nor others of 8 pm 
por yet Eels, Silurius Glanis, Lin. Syſt. $or'; Perca Lutioperca, 4813 '6r Sommon 
Trout: all which are found in the Amur, and other rivers which run into the 
eaſtern ocean: in the latter, our common Cray-fiſh is found. In return, the Si- 


irian rivers" abound in vaſt variety of the Salmon kind, and many unknown to 
us in Europe, which delight in the chilly waters of theſe regions. The common | 
Salmon, Br.'Zovl. iii. N*-143, is one of the ſcarcer kinds: the Sl Nelma, Pallas 
Itin. ii. 716, or Salmon Leucichthys of Guldenſtaedt, Nov. Com. Petrop. xiv. 531, 


is a large ſpecies, growing to the length of three feet: the head greatly protracted: 

the lower jaw much the longeſt: the body of a ſilvery whitè: ſcales oblong: tail 
bifid. ' P. D. Rad. 14. The Salmo Taimen, or Hucho, Pallas, ii. 716, grows to 
the weight of ten or fifteen pounds, and the length of a yard and a half: the 
color of the back is duſky ; towards the ſides ſilvery: the belly white: ſpotted 
with duſky on the back: anul fin of a deep red: tail bifurcated ; fleſh white : 
Salmo Lavaretus, iii. 50g, or Gwiniad, Br, Zool. iii. N- 152: Salmo Albula, Lin. 


Syſt. 512: Salmo Schotur, Pallas Itin. iii. 7653 a ſpecies about two feet long, not 


unlike the Gwiniad : the Salmo Pidſchian, Pallas Itin. iii. 705; about two ſpans long, 


broader than the Gwiniad, and with a gibbous back: Salno Wimba, Lin Syft. 


2144 WS. 


512 : and Salmo Naſus, Pallas Itin. iii. 706“, are extremely common in the Y 


0b. Others ſhun that ſtill river, and ſeek the Feng, and other rapid ſtreams 
with ſtony bottoms. Such are the Salmo Lenok, Pallas Itin. ii. 716 + : Salmo 
Ozyrhynchus, Lin. Syſt. 512: and Salmo Autumnalis, or Omul, Pallas Itin. iii. 705 ; 
which annually force their way from the ſea, from lat. 73. to lat. 51. 40, 
into lake Battal, a diſtance of more than twenty-one degrees, or near thirteen 
hundred miles. The Omul even crofles the lake, and aſcends in Auguſt the fi⸗ 
ver delinga, where it is taken by the inhabitants in great quantities, and is pre- 
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ſerved for the proviſion of the whole year. After dropping its ſpawn in the ſtony 


beds of the river, it again returns to the ſea. The Salm Arcticus, Pallas Itin. ili. 20b ; 


and &. Thymallus, or Grayling, Br. Zool. iii. No x 50; may be added to the fiſh 
of the Sibirian rivers. The Salmo Cylindraceus, or Walk of the Ruſſians, is A 


fh very flender, and almoſt cylindrical, with a very ſmall mouth, large ſil very 


ſcales and the under fins reddiſh, This i is found only in the e Lena, the Kuna, 


* The Schokur and Naſus are two ſpecies of a or Salmons, with very ſrhall teeth. 


+ Voy. en Siberie, i. 237. It alſo aſcends through the * and be Tabs to the Maher, a lake 
an keg: diſtance in the mountains. 
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Rulfs, Cirp,” Bream, Tenth, Ctuciatis, Roath;"Bledks;"and' Culgeons; are fg 
met: with j in the 0k, pas different rivers of this country *, 
this to the former account given me by ſo able a naturaliſt, to whom I owe this. 


| hiſtory'of- the 4r#ic fiſn. The Sahne Kundſha, Pallas lin. iii. 706, abounds in 
the gulphs of the ey ſea, but does not aſcend the rivers; HE an ene 
Clattattis, Pallas Itin. in. 2905 is WE on the" 1 5 . q ioc 902 lie mos 
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"To reyiew the inhabitants of the Ar#ic th, I. ſhall return as far as Fin- 
mark, I refer the reader to p. 1xx1x. for what I have ſaid of the Laplanders. The 
Samoieds line the eoaſts from the eaſt ſide of the J/hite fea, as far ( according to 
the Ruſſian maps) as the river Ob, and even-the Anabara, which falls Into the ly 
ſea in lat. 73. 30 and poſſeſs the wildeſt of countries inland, as low a as lat. 65.1 
After them ſucceeds, to the eaſt, a race of middle ſize; and, extraordinary to ſay, 
inſtead of degeneracy, a fine race of men is found in the T/chutſti, in a yy: 


equally fevere, and in a country equally unproductive of the ſupports of life, 2 


any part of theſe inhoſpitable regions. The manners of all are brutal, ſavage, 


and nearly animal ; their loves the ſame ; their living fqualid and filth) beyond 
conception : yet on the ſite of ſome of theſe nations Mela hath placed the elegant 
Hyperborei: and our poet, Prior, giving free looſe to his imagination, paints the 
manners of theſe Arctit people in the following beautiful PAY after e 


the nn of the natives of the torrid zone. 


1 cannot recoticile | 


« 1 _ , 415 


And may not theſe,. whoſe Altan lot .is 4 


North beyond Tartgry's. extended Waſte Jos 


Where, thro the plains of one continual day, 955 


Six ſhining months purſue their even way, 
And ſix ſucceeding urge their dufky flight, 


Obſeur'd with vapors, and o'erwhelm'd in night; 


May not, I aſk, the natives of theſe climes 
(As anvals may inform ſucceeding times) 


Their own viciſſitude, and equal ſhare 
Of day and night, diſparted thro' the year ? 
May they not ſcorn our ſun's repeated race, 


To our. quotidian change of heaven prefer | 


To narrow bounds * and little _” 


* 75 en Siberie, par cane, i. 84, 195 24 | 


D Auteroche, | i. 200. Engl, Ed. 231. 


ak aing from. morn, and headlong drivi from, 


noon, 


| Half of our daily toil yet ſcarcely ave 1 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbtaid 72 100 
| Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? 
That, ere our weary d limbs are juſtly bleſt 


With wholeſome ſleep, and neceſſary reſt, 


Another ſun demands return of care, 
The remnant toil of yeſterday to bear? 
Whilſt, when the ſolar beams ſalute their Gght, 


Bold and ſecure in half a year of light. ; 
Uninterrupted voyages they take 


To the remoteſt wood, and fartheſt lake; 


N 


W n 4 10 100. 1 I r? 
ii. 167, 170, 219.—Voy, en Siberie, par Abb 
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From oll the e prove ce Leb 0 A en er- enkel deim e 
Which our ſad ſcenes of daily action know: 


With pfeater reality ppelks that Juſt obſerver of nature; the naturaliſts akt, 
of the inhabitants "6f this very country, as a” true een ee to" the "ROE 
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3 Bi Ara flog 0 6 7 15 18 H £5) 
Ro 1 wy to the” lun of men; e ſprigltly jeſt wor og l 
And half enliven'd by che diſtant ſun / Nor tenderneſs they know; nor aught of life, 
That rears ànd ripens man as well as chte Beyond the kindred bears that ſtalk without. 
Here human nature wears its rudeſt form. Till morn appears, her roſes dropping all, 
Deep from the piercing ſeaſon, Junk in Caves, Sheds a long twilight bright e er the "7 
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to a very late period. The Czars, immerſed in ſenſuality, or engaged in wars, 
had neither taſte or leiſure to explore new countries. A plundering excurſion. 


was made into it in the reign of Baſfilovitz I; a ſecond was made under his ſuc- 
| ceſſor : but a ftranger, the celebrated Coſſac, Yermac, driven from dis country, 


on the ſhores of the Caſpian ſea, puſhed his way with a reſolute band as far as 
Orel, near the head of the Kama, on the weſtern ſide. of the L. allian chain. 10 
There he met with one Strogonoff, a Ruſſian merchant, recently ſettled in- thoſe: 


whole winter, and was ſupplied by the Ruffians with all neceſſaries. In the ſpring he 
turned his arms againſt Kutchum Chan, one of the moſt powerful of the petty princes. 


he fought a deciſive battle with the Chan, overthrew him, and ſeated himſelf: - 


flovitz, who ſeized on the opportunity of adding this country to his dominions.. 
He ſent Jermac a ſupply of men.. But at length his good fortune forſook him. 


juried. in attempting to eſcape. | 
The- 
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parts for the fake of the traffic of furs. He continued in that neighborhood the 


of the country which now forms part of the government of Tobolſti. In 15817 . 5 


on the throne. F inding his ſituation precarious, he ceded' his conqueſts to Ba- ; 


He was ſurprized by the Chan ; and, after performing all that 2. hero could do, 
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„The Ruſſians, on the death of their ally, retired out of Sibivia'y but. they. fon 
vcturned, recovered: the conqueſts) made by Yermac, and, before the middle. of the 
following century, added to their antient poſſeſſions a territory fourteen hundrs 


are the variations of that feaſon, and they continue even to the fourth of Jun, 


foot high by the 22d of June; and the graſs is moſt luxuriant. Culinary plant 
will ſcarcely grow about Tobolſti. Fruits of every kind, except a currant, are un. 
conqueſt, are now ſo reduced, that the Ruſſians are obliged to have recourſe to 
of iron and copper are abundant and excellent. Gold and ſilver are found i 


revenues of Ruſſia. The copper mines of Kolyvan, from which thoſe pretiou 
metals are extracted, employ above forty thouſand people, moſtly coloniſts. The 


tertainment of naturaliſts than Sibiria. As has been before obſerved, natur: 


and ſeventy leagues in length, and near ſeven hundred in breadth (without in. 


eluding the Ruſſian colonies on the iſland of Oonalaſbka, on the coaſt of Americas) 
yet is ſo thinly peopled, and with ſuch barbarians, as to add no ſtrength: to the 
empire by any ſupplies to the army or navy. They are almoſt tor pid with inaction; 
lazy to the higheſt degree, from their neceſſary confinement tô their ſtoves durin 
the long winter of the country. In that ſeaſon, the ground is clad with deep ſnow, 
and the froſt moſt tremendouſly ſevere. The ſpring, if ſo it may be called, is dif. 
tinguiſhed by the muddied torrents of melting ſnows, which ruſh from the moun. + 
tains, and give a ſea-like appearance to the plains, Miſts, and rain, and ſhoy, 


The ſhort ſummer is hot, and favorable to vegetation. Corn may be | ſeen 4 


known. A ſingle crab-like apple, raiſed in a hot-houſe, was once produced there, 
ſliced in a large diſh, at a great entertainment, and ſerved up with as much 
oſtentation as we would in England a pine-apple, 1 


The animals of Sibiria, the furs of which were the original object of its 


England for a ſupply from North America, which they add to their own ſtock of 
furs exported into China. Metals ſeem the ſtaple trade of the country. Thok 


ſeveral places, and in ſuch abundance, as to form a moſt important article in the 


ſilver mines of Neriſchinſt, beyond lake Baikal, above fourteen thouſand. The 

whole revenue ariſing from the mines of different n is not. leſs tha 

& 679, 182. 13 s. f | | 
Next to the diſcovery of the new world, no place has added more to ; the e- 


there aſfumes a new appearance in the animal world: it does the ſame in the 
vegetable; at leſt, very few trees are found common to Europe and Aſia. La 
me juſt mention the nobler kinds: the Oak, frequent as it is in Ruſſia and it 
Caſan, i is not to be n in * vaſt en nearer an the banks ar the | 


3 D- Auterache, ry. en Siberie, i i. 83. 7 care 7 HO 
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<4 Pere the: Chineſe dominions.. The — ure. 
Aſpens” Popmlus' tremula, . are extremely common, Fhe Black Poplar, Populus 
; the Common Sallow, Salix caprea; Sweet Willow, Salis pentamltra; 


and, as in all northern nations, of univerſal uſe. The Dwarf Birch, Betula 
nana, is confined; to the neighborbhood of lake Baikal. The Alder, Betula Alnus, 
is very frequent. The Pinaſter, Pinus Pinea; the Pine with edible ſeeds, or Pinus 


the Silver Fir, Pinus Picea, form, in moſt parts of the country, great foreſts : 
the firſt grows in this country not farther north than lat. 60; the laſt not higher 
than lat. 58; yet the former flouriſhes in Europe, and compoſes in Lapmark, far 


cold in the Afiatic north. Theſe form the ſum of European trees growing in 
Sibiria. Of other plants, common to both continents, M. Gmelin gives the reader, 
in p. xciv. of his Preface, a lender liſt of ſuch which fell under his obſerva- 
tion. 

The trees or ſhrubs Feel to Sibiria Oy Tartary, are the 4 Momentum 
Sp. Pl. ii. 1495: the Ulmus pumila, 327: Prunus Sibirica, Amman. Ruth, 
272, tab. 29: Pyrus baccata, 274: Robinia Caragana, fruteſcens, and pygmæa, 
Sp. Pl. ii. 1044. I may alſo obſerve, that the Taccamabacca, or Populus balſa- 
mifera, 1463, common alſo to North America, abounds about the upper part of 
the Lena, the Angara, and Feneſei, and between the Onon and Aga. An 
infuſion of its buds is ufed by the natives as an excellent remedy for on infa 
mous diſorder, frequent in this great country. SWS A 10 

Eukorz is obliged to Sibiria for that excellent Hides of Oat, the ths 
dibirica, Fl. Sib. i. 113. tab. 22. Lin. Sp. Pl. i. 117; and our gardens. arè in 
a moſt peculiar manner enlivened with the gay and brilliant flowers introduced: 
from that diſtant and ſevere climate. I ſhall only ſele& a few out of the mul- 
titude s. Veronica Sibirica, Iris Sibirica, Fl. Sib. i. 28. Eryngium planum, i. 18 5. 
Lilium bulbiferum, i. 41. Ge pomponium, i. 42. Le Martagon, i. 44. Delphi- 
mum grand! florum, Sp. Pl. i. 749. Erythronium Dens canis, i. 39. tab. 7. 
Hemeracallis flava, i. 37. Saxifraga craſſifolia, Sp. Pl. i. 573. Lychnis chalce=- 
*. _ . i. 62 5.  Pyrus baccata,, . virgatum, Sp. Pl. 642· ä Ane 
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I Willow, Salix alba, are very frequent. The Hazel, Corylus Auellana, is | 
circumſtanced like the Oak. The Common Birch, Betula alba, is moſt abundant; 


Cembra; and Larch, Pinus Larix ; all trees of the firſt uſe, medicinal or cecono- | 
| mical, cover many parts of the country. The Norway Fir, Pinus Abies, and 


beyond the Arctic circle, woods of great extent: a proof of the ſuperior rigour of | 
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5 of them. They are a free and brave race, and in ſie andi ſigutg ſupa tian to eren 


neighboring nation; tall, ſtout, and finely made; and with Jongiaud; agreeable | 


countenances; a race inſulated ſtrangely by a leſſer vatiety af: men. T bey 
wore no beards. Their hair was black, and cut ſhort; and covered either with a 
cloſe cap, or hood large enough to cover the ſhoulders; i- Some hung beads in their 


ears, but none had the barbariſm to bore either noſes or lips They worte a ort 


SY and cloſe froek, breeches, and ſhort boots: ſome had trowſers. he materials of 
their  cloathing was Jeather admirably dreſſed, either with or without the hait . 
It is ſaid that at times they wear jackets made of the inteſtines of whales +, like 


the Eſeimausx ; probably when they go to ſea, for they excel their neighbors in 


fiſhing, and uſe open boats covered with ſkins t, and like the women's boats of 
the Greenlanders. * They: have alſo the leſſet or l,u. They make uſe of ledges, 
and have large fox-like: dogs of different colors, with Jong ſoft woolly, hair, which 
are probably deſigned for the draught. Some ſay that they uſe rein - deer, of 
which they have vaſt abundance, but neither milk them nor kill them for food, 


preferring the fleſh of ſea animals, except one dies by chance, or is killed by the | 


wolves. They are a brave and warlike people; are armed with bows and arrows; 


4 gh Ang : bl the laſt pointed! with ſtone or bone, They had ſpontoons headed, with feel, pro- 


e © eured by traffic from the Ruſſians ; theſe they uſually. lung over their right ſhoul- 
der and a leathern quiver" of moſt elegant workmanſhip hung over the leſt {. 

The Ruſſians have often gained dear - bought victories over this brave people, but 

never were able to effect their conqueſt, I hey retained an high ſenſe of liberty, 

5 and eonſtantly refuſed to pay tribute; and the ambitious European miſcalled then 
rebels. They will not on any conſideration part with their weapons: poſlibly 

Ti L[chutfhi may think a diſarmed man diſnonored. Captain Cook, in his three 

hours viſit to them, found their attachment to their arms, notwithſtanding tbey 


willingly parted with any thing elſe, and even without the proſpect of exchange. 


They treated him a b great dene, but prudent r ſaluted * oaks * 
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2 hey treated him with a — da , 


between Captain Cook and the T/chutfti, a party of theſe people 

frontier paſt of the Ruſſians, and voluntarily offered friendſhip and tribute. Theſe 
us people, whom fear could not influence, were overcome by the civility 
and good conduit of our illuſtrious commander: they miſtook him and his people 
for Raſſians, and, imagining that a change of behaviour had taken place, tendered 
to their invaders a laſting league . Poſſibly the munificent empreſs may bluſh 
at the obligation conferred by means of Britifh ſubjects, in procuring to her empire 
a generous ally, at the inſtant her armed neutrality. contributed to , us of 
million of lawful ſubjects. 

From the ſhortneſs of the interview „ little. knowlege could be 3 of hair 
cuſtoms.” I'ſhall only obſerve, that they bury their dead under heaps of ſtones, or 
carnedds : ſeveral were ſeen here with the rib of a whale on the top inſtead of. a 
pillar +3 4 proof of the univerſality of theſe memorials of the dead. 

The country of the Tſchutſti forms the moſt north-caſterly part of Aſa. Ie; is a 
peninſula, bounded by the bay of Tchaedn, by the Iq Sea, the ſtreights of Bezno, 
and the gulph and river of Anadir, which open into the ſea of Kamiſchatha. It is a 
mountanoustraR, totally deſtitute of woed, and conſequently of animals which re- 
quire the ſhelter of foreſts, The promontory Schalotſtoi, before mentioned, is the 
moſt weſterly part. Whether it extends ſo far north as lat. 74, as the Ruſſians 


From his own reaſonings he ſuppoſed that the tract from the Indigirſta, eaſtward, is 


pro- laid down in the maps two degrees to the northward of its true poſition t. From a 
oul- map he had in his poſſeſſion, and from information he received from the Ruſſians, he 
be places the mouth of the Kowyma, in lat. 68, inſtead of lat. 71. 20, as the Peter/bigng 
** ut 


map makes it. It is therefore probable, that no part of Aja in this neighbothood 


ert, extends further than lat. 7e, in which we muſt place the Schalagſtoi No 2ſt; and 
them after the example of Mr. Campbell, who formed his map of this country chiefly 
0 a from the papers of Captain BerinG 5, give the land which lies to the eaſt of that 


promontory a very ſouthern trend. As Captain Cook had cauſe to imagine that 
the former charts erred in longitude as well as latitude, it is probable that he 
reached within fixty miles of the Schalotſtoi Noſs |. There we find him on 
Auguft 29th, 1778, and from this * are enabled, from his T to pro- 
ceed m accurate. 


5 . 1 9 9 _ Ret - 
* P Dog. iti, 217. 85 + Ellii's W i. 323. 1 iii. 268. ” In 


Harris's Vey. ii. 1016. | 5 || Yoyage iii. 270. ; 
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without u moſt retharkable and conſequential event: A year after Wr 


Tuuvri. 


place it, is very doubtful: there is the opinion of our great navigator againſt it. : | : 
Coxxzerions ix 
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Wen. 
SERDZE KAMEN. 


Car. BERING. 


. ſtanding the weather was pretty elear. The fea, at three miles diſtance froty, the 
ſhors}! was only eight ſathoms deep: this, with a riſing; wind, approaching ſog 


/ 


TH rg rr s EO IIA 


— the Ty Sew from thecinafh extents; part el the. (coaſt of SE 


which hetould attain, he foll in with land-. Ie appeared; low dear the ſea, An 


high / infamd's and between both lay a great lake. To acſteep and roch point, 


nearly in laute. 36 and long. 180. 51, his ne plus ultra on the fiat fide, he 


gave the name of Cape North; beyond which he could not ſee any land, notwith- 


and apprellenſion of the coming down of the ice, obliging him to deſiſt from 
far ther attempts in theſe, parts, he proceeded as near to the coaſt; as he could with 


. prudence, towards the ſouth-eaſt, and found, it retain the ſame. appearance. aM 
lat. 67. 455 he diſeobered i ſmall. iſle; about three Jeagues; from, the main with. | 


ſteep and rocky ſhores, on which he beſtowed the name of Burns in hondt of 
one of his officers ; gratefully immortalizing the oompanons of his voyage, in this 
and other inſtances. After paſſing the iſland, the continent inland roſe into 


mountains of conſiderable: te the Fermpitiogion E the great ebain I . 


deſcribed. 25000 e ben brit to ndnd Kain e noc Tree 516 Gor 
In lat. 67. 35 long. 188. 11, be fel in wich un Koene % ; a lofiy promontory, 
faced towards the ſea with a ſteep rocky cliff, 'To:the bend the coaſt continues 


high and bold, towards the North: Cape. low, being a continuation. of the 4rdic 


flats; This was the northern limit of the yoyage of another illuſtrious navigator; 
Captain/Virus' BeriING, a Dane by birth, and employed on the ſame plan of 
diſcovery im theſe parts as our great countryman was in the late, voyage; He 
was in the ſervice:of PeTZR the Gear; ; who, dy the ſtrength of an extenſive 


7 genius, conceiving an opinion of the vieinity of: America to his Afatic dominions, 


EAST Caps; 


of _ LY 


laid: down a plan of diſeovery worthy of ſo extraordinary a monarch, but died 
before the attempt was- begun; but his ſpirit ſurvived in his ſueceſſor. Ben inc, 
after a tedious and fatiguing journey through the wilds of Sibiria, arrived in Kant- 


ſchatla, attended with the ſcanty materials for his voyage, the greateſt part of 


which he was-obliged to bring with him through a thouſand difficulties... Several 
of:the circumſtances of his adventures will be occaſionally mentioned T. I ſhall 


only ſay here, that he ſailed: from the river of Kumtſabatta. on Fuly:3 cb, 1728; 


on:the.15th of Auguſt ſaw Serdze Kamen, or- the were ee rn v. wad ber 

ſtowed on · ĩt by the firſt diſcoverer... {7 3 ON EB 
From Serdze Kamen to a promontory. ß Captain: Coon) Buſt Cape t, the 

land trends ſouth-eaſt. The laſt is a circular peninſula of high cliffs, projecting 


dee tab. 84 of the ans 
and is preſerved by the able Doctor gu — n. t I᷑ Fee tab. 84 


— 
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+ The account of the voyage i is extremely worthy of peruſal, 
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ty 
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BERINGS is TM A 10 HTS. 
—— und joined te thetend bynlong and vaty gamww-ifiaree, 


la and Amar das in this place is only thitteen leagues. The country about the capes, 


and to the norch · weſt of it; was inhabited. About mid-ehanmel art two fal b ilangds, 


named by the. Nagſfaue the iſles of St. Diomedes; neither of them above three:of 
four leaguos in circuit f. It is extremely extraordinary that Bran / ſhould 


i lad. 66560 he IN the A/A Noſe of our navigdtörsg undi ſorme the begieming 
os the notre ſtrei gits o diviſion-of the od and neu world. The diſtanoe betwoen 


®* BRRINo's 
STREIGHTSs 


ATSOH 1440 


have ſaſled through this confined paſſuge, and yet that the ' obje of his miſſon 


ſhould have eſcaped him; His misfortune could only be attributed to the ſoggß 
vesther, which he muſt have met with in a region notorious for miſts t ; for he 


ſeys that he ſaw" land neither to the north nor to the caſt . Our generous 
commander, determined te give him every honor his merit TG pee has dig“ 
mn — rap Bramornrs in 1g ed io ng 


The depth & theſe ſtreighes is from e eee or ehiety: fathoms. 


my greateſt depth is in the middle, which has a ſtimy bottom; the ſhalloweſt 


parts are near each ſhore, which conſiſts of fand mixed with bones and ſhells. 
The eurrent or tide very-ineonfiderable; and what'there was came from the weſt. 
From Eꝶ Cape the land trends ſouth by weſt. In lat, 65. 36, is the bay in 


which Captain Coo had the interview with the Dicbusſti. Immediately beyond 


is the bay f St; Laurence, abbut five leagues bond in the entrance; and four deep; 


dounded at che bottom by High land. A Kttle Beyond is a large bay, eicher 


bounded by Jow land at the bottom, or fo exrenſive as to have ehe end invifibles 


extreme ſouthern pbint of: the land of che Tebumfti. This formerly was called 


the Antti ſeo? Ny. Near it Burning had converſation” with eight men, who 


cnme off to him in a harder, or boat coveted with the '{kins? of ſeuls ; from which = 


Berne! and others have named it the Tiebugs No. A few leagües tothe 
fouthceaft'of this point lĩes Cler tes ifland, in lat 63. 15, diſcovered by Capt. Cook; 
and immediately! bird à karger, on which BENIN beſtowed the name of St. 


Zaurence : the laſt, che reſort of the Tychusſti in their fiſhing parties . Both 


of theſe donſiſt of high cliffs, joined by low land. A ſmall iſland was feen about 


nineteen leagues” from St. Lawrence's, in a north - eaſt by eaſt half eaſt direction 


I ſuſpeQ it to be that which Capt. Cook named Anderſon's, in memory of hit 


augen, ho d died I off it” and from his amiable charadter frems to have well 


OTC] » n 


See the chant.of them, — vol. ii. tab. 53+ ; -4 Fo. i il, +45: lite 243. 
470. and Meteorolog, Tables, iii. App» 312, 513, 320, 521. 
. 3 * des Ruſſes, i. "6 


S Fave ii. 
3 Harris j e ii. 1020. 
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ST. Lavkence. 
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He 10H 


FTAMIJ / 


VULCANOS. 


Oljutorſtoi Noſsy; beyond which the land retires: full weſt; and ſortus in its boſom-a 


* 1 N T B c H A Ti K * 
* Iicties din · lat. 63, Aelongec nA n i etz 


zchperßertl ſetm, anf al ping anblat> GN int bet, in mid-ghaancl, com 
Aetes the; ſum fi thbſa ſeeniimote fem land deturan che Rreights: and the idle. of | 
Stem H,, Os to thoſe named in the chart given by Lieut. Hud, who in 


1964 thade a voyager ffom amtſchatia towardꝭ Brz1NG'sStreights, they ſeem to 
exiſt only: imimaginationginotwithſtanding dhe Ruſſian calendar has been exhauſtad 


tos fin nainds foi them St. Agathon, St. Trat, St. Aron, and fang others, 


ſilckke ſpate paſſed 2oneo!by Capt. Cox, and which: could i not have eſeaped the 
moticei:o6:his:facecffor: $7191 co! jon , ton yitnuos , to g pony nj + 


-3}'Thecland:from Bunanc's Tſchgſti Net trends: vaſtly ta the weſt, and beunk 


on that ſide the vaſt gulph of Anadir, into the hottom of Which the river, of the 
fame:name empties itſelf; and limits the-territory: of the Tabaiſti. n * 

From thence is:@ large extent of caaſt trending ſouth-weſt fram Cape St. Da. 
neus, in lat. 6a. 50% long. 8, the ſouthern boundary of che igulph of Anadir, to 


gulph of the ſame name. Off Thaddtus Noſs: appeared, on June 29thy: abundance 
of walruſes and great ſeals; and even the wandering albatroſi was ſeen in this high 


latitude . Between this and the Penginſt gulph, at the end of che ſes of Ocholſt, 


is the H hmus which unites the famous peninſula of Lamiſtbata to the main 
land, and is here about a hundred and twenty miles broad, and extends in length 
rom ga to 61, north lat. The coaſts are often low: often faced-with)cliffs; in 
many parts of an extraordinary height; and out at ſea are rude and ſpiring rocks, 
the haunts of leonine ſeals, whoſe: dreadful roarings are frequently the preſervation 
of i mariners, warning them of the danger, in the thick fogs of this climate . 
The coaſt has but few harbours, notwithſtanding it juts frequently into great 
headlands. The moſt remarkable are, the North Head, with its needle rocks, at 


the entrance of the bay of Awatcha (Loeyage, vol. iii. tab. 58); Cheepoonſtoi Neſs, 


ſtill further north, engraven in vol. ii. tab. 84; and Kronotſkoi:Noſs; with its loſty 
cliffs. . The peninſula widens greatly in the middle, and leſſens almoſt to a. point 
at Cape Lopatla, which ſlopes into a low flat, and forms the ſouthern ex- 


tremity of the country. The whole is divided lengthways by a chain of 


lofty rocky mountains, frequently covered with ſnow, and ſhooting into 


conie ſummits, often ſmoking with vulcanic eruptions. They haue broken out 


in numbers of places: the extinct are marked by the craters, or their broken tops, 


The vulcano near AwatchaF,' that of T. olbatchick, and that of the mountain of 


Fer l are the modern. They burſt out ſometimes in whirlwinds of flames, 


* cose kata Diſcovery Map, p. 300 —g. i ez. EQ "Voyage i lit, WT ent Y Dijer, 


| Kamlſch. 429. '* 6 foo ub 355 Pojage, vol. We 3 and As of its: . 5b. 23% 


See * Kamiſchatka, tab. xv. p. 342. 
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whole dem Bhe beg till difperied bxfhOwwars nf cirdens amd iafhes, which !Loterphe 


. addithtaidgylſabroNg | 


611 che horror of che ſcnery at land while at ſea the s cviſe/to am unoachmud 

beight, and often divide ſo as do ſhewy/ che very bottdm vf thegz vent detp H. cg 
an event of this kind way nee'\expoſed to fight tho chain of fubmarinei mounttins 
which connected che Mu ifles to tlie en of thigigreat peninfuls? Tdomdtr ata 
that they overfieuowithilavarioriwithiwatery like whe yulcanos iofi Europe) Thb 
are in various parts of the country hot ſprings, not inferior it warmthito thoſecof 


| ſttlind F: like chen they in ſome plades ſotm mall jets d'eanx;'\ with a great naiſe, 
but ſeldom exceed the height of foot and a half. dug Ho oi bit 3803 no 


The climate during winter ig: wncommontynſevere;; ;foriſo:low:as Bokhererf; 
lat. 52, 30 all interdourſe! betweenbneighiburs.is ſtopped: q They dare not iſtir but 
for fear of being froſt- bitten Snow: lies on the gibun from? ſixoto eight. feat 


thick as late as Muy q and the ftorms rage with uncimmon impetuoſity, wing to 


the ſubterraneous fires, the ſulphureous exhalationsß; and general wulennic diſpo- 
ſition of the country. The prevaling winds are from the weſt, which paſſing 
over the frozen wilds of Sisiriu and Tartury, add keenneſs and rigourtto the winters 


of Lamtſcbut ita Winter continues till then middde of June a from that month to 


the middle of September may bo called ſummer; ifi a fraſon fille with brain. and 
miſts, and ungenial ſkies, merits that name. Rye, barley, and oats, are committed 


. to the earth, but ſeldom come to perfection. Fhe ſubſiſtener: of the Naſant and 


Coſſacks'depends therefore on importation from Sibiriui In ſome patts graſs grows 


to a great height, and hay of uncommon nutriment is harveſted for the ſattening 
of cattle F. Grain is a luxury for the coloniſts only: the natives ha otlier 


reſources, the effects of neceſſity. Excepting in few places; othis ib a land af n+ 
corrigible'barrenneſs. As ſoon as the ſea otters and other pretious furs are e- 
hauſted, 'Xamtſchatka will be deſerted by the Ruſſians, unleſs: they ſhould tllink fit 
to colonize the continent of America, which the furs of that F or the 
poſer” of mineral wealth, may induce them to attempt. ce 8A 595 2 436 

Few ores have as yet been diſcovered in this peninſula: WT ak it wants either 
copper or if but every neceſſary in thoſe metals is imported at ſo cheap a 


rate, that it is not worth vhile for a people E in n and een 


ſearch! for them in the almoſt inacceſſible: mountains. adm g. 
" 0m the r and the daun nature of f Kamſehats the ales nat; not be 
31 To 21 ik Bf; 1 11 8117 | oi e l i! 431 | + ol £3. 3.3337 IP. 
L 2 mei Fr. Wy ways | 5 1 iii. 206, 3322 1 Daſer. - Kami, Fr. 


50 , and tabe iy 72 1 Which are given | the courſe of the warm ſtreams, | =” = LOS" lt, 327. 
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explore its vegetable kingdom STELLER, a firſt-rate naturaliſt of Germizny, rb. 


labors have been liberally communicated to a public thirſting for knowlege, 
The names of MuLLEs, GMzLin, STELLER, Ds L'Is nz, Keaewanmicory, 


K c Y SCH ATTVE A: 2 


' ſurprized at ws — ide Meigs: It muſt not bo fuppoled e the RP Wi 
meration of its plants ariſes: from a neglect of ſearch, or the want Gf A Both W 


attended Bunn; in his laſt voyage, reſided here a confiderable time after b 

eſcape from that unfortunate expedition, expreſsly ta complete his remarks in 
natural hiſtory. The reſult of: his botanical reſearches was communicated 10 
Doctor Gmelin, another gentleman. fent by the Ruſſian government to ename into 
the natural hiſtory of its dominions. Europe has from time to time bedit ranſackel 
for men of abilities to perform this meritorious miſſion, and the frufts of their 


Gv1LD$NSTAEDT, LEPACHIN, and PALLAs, willever be held in reſpect, for adding 


wants a patron to encourage the tranſlation of their works, locked up at prefent 
in Ruſſian or German, cancealed. 1 he PR of en tothe err ed 
preſſion of knawlege 

1 here give a lift of the ha of PTY in ſyſtematic ws and fen it 


annex an account of the uſes made of them. by the natives of the peninſula. ] 


muſt not omit my thanks to the. Rev. Mr. Ligbifbst, and the Rev. Mr. Huh 
Davies of Beaumaris, for the great aſſiſtance I received from them. Let me 
premiſe, that. the plants marked A. are common to America and Kamtſehatha, 
with B. to Berinc's Iſle; with E. to England or Scotland; and with Ving. thoſe 
which extend to Virginia, or the eaſtern ſide of North America v. It. is remarkable, 


that the European plants, which * deſerted Sibiria about the Jemſei ES . 


in great abundance. * 2 
Veronica. Gmel. Sib. iii. 219: . 33: Sanguiſorba canadenſis. "© 5 
V. incana. "T_—_—— . ; 
V. ſerpyllifolia. E. Pulmonaria virginica. A. An. Head. i. 
Tris fibirica, %%% © 


Iris. Gm. Sib. i. 30. Ne 28. 7 Cerinthe major. 6 4g 1 1 
Dactylis. Gm. Sib. i. 130. N68. Cortuſa Gmelini. Am. * ii. 2 


Bromus criſtatus. Aman. Acad. ii. 312. Anagallis. Gm. Sib. iv. 7. 37 
Triticum. Gm. Sib. i. 119. Ne 56. Azalea procumbens. E. 
Plantago major. A. E. Virg. N Phlox ſibirica. Am. Acad, ii. ii: EY 
Pl. aſiatica. e Faint. Convolvulus perſicus. Hie 


* 
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* Taken N Doftor Forfler + FLORA AuzrICE SRPTENTRIONALIS, It is highly nee 


many, not noted as ſuch, may be common to both | ſides of the continent, notwithſtanding they eſcape 


3 


the notice of Steller or our n 1 | 
.me 7 Palamonicn 
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Polemonium ellen , L on Dun Waccisieid uligmoſumoq 2) 35 De 
icera Xyloſteum,, jets 02389) to + Vae. vitis idæa. £ By <4 eli o noise 
L. cerulea., 45 10 Nils 18 f 278 —__ 6 Fee hessen F. e 221 31010 
Ribes alpinum. e 9 ien bob Erics Gm. Sib. iv. 130% N. 0 
R. rubrum. Vir 0h 14 Er. Gm. Sib. iv. 431 Neaz. g84 cnt9 
R. groſſulatia- 4. Vir. Bryanthus. Gm, Bib. iv. 133 W. 
Nee ies e N deeds. 350 Polygonum biſtorta-. B. n ©) 10500 

Salſola proſtrata in 318. Pol. viriparum / E. 20 113). sn 2, 
Anabaſis aphylla. e ft OP 310 We moſchatellina. . n 
Heuchera americana. tech 310. Sophors Lupinoides. Au. Head, #. 327. 


Swertſia dichotoma. 377. Ledum paluſtr mee. : 
Sw, corniculata. ö —— N Neg.” 
Gentiana amarella. RR 1 td or e Src nn 1a w. 126. | 
G. aquatica.. een eee 01 Maggot B. iu ds Kee wink 
Heracleum panaces. 4. Arbutus uva urſie 2. . PRO 
Angelica archangeliea. „ nt Fg  Pyrola rotundifolia. F. Fire. © | ou Li 
it Ang. Sylveſtris. B. e „ Tiatella trifoliata. Vn. —_—_ 322. 
1 Cicuta viroſq ea. Se⸗adum verticillatum. ii. 1 
35 Cherophyllum ne „ Prubtius padus. 8g! 1 e e 
ae Cher, aureum ? - 1951 b. 19995" , Borbus aucuparia. E. Free: e 
1. Sambucus racemdſa. oel ant Cratægus oxyacanthin;| Foes, TA hi 
mY Tradeſcantia. Virg ? Prpites bypericifolis, An. Head. i, 310. 
le, Allium urſinum. 5 7 18. Sp. Sorbifol ia. The 
os Allium triquetrum. e -_ - Spirzxa; Gm. $46. iii. 192. No 55. | 
7 Lilium martegen. Spiræaa. 192. N- 56. 
L. Camſchatcenſe. 4. Vn. Am Arabi Ne: Sp. run % ht 101 EV 
1 320. 555 5-524 hoſe obs +253 oe N 
1.5 Uvularia ls. - i Ih. 7 | 9 Rubus Idæus. 4. Fs nt. . 
Nec Convallaria bifolia. R. Cæſius. B. *. 
Juncus filiformis. Z. . N. fruticoſus. F. nr. * wh 
| J. campeſtris, E. eee RK. arcticus. Virg. 281 > 40TH 
95 Rumex acetoſa. Virg. e R. chamæmorus. E. | 
8 Melanthium ſibiricum. Am. Aead. TH 320. Fragaria veſca. 4. E. 1 
| Trillium erectum. „„ 11.310. Potentilla fruticoſa. E. 
- MH Alina plantago aquatica.” * Dryas pentapetala. nt} 
.. WH Alfinanthemos: Gm. $16. iv. 116. wal 86. Atta cimicifuga, Am. Acad. ii. 325: 
that 8 LES PP. dJ 
aped Viceinum myttillus. A. E. 7 Aconitum nagellus. F 
Anemone 


um 
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Linnæa borealis. 


Lathyrus. 


Erigeron acre. 


KAMTSCHATEA. 
Ae e 


Anem. ranunculeides, 


Anem. Dichotoma. 8 ii. 310. Solidago virga aurea. 4 J. E. 
| Thalictrum flavum, 4. | 


Ranunculus. ; 
Troillius europeus. E. 


Pedicularis verticillata. 

Virg. 
Myagrum fativum. E. | 
Thlaſpi burſa paſtoris. Z. V. irg. 
Arabis grandiflora, 


Turritis hirſuta. E. 


Geranium pratenſe. E. 

Gm. Sib. iv. 85. 

Aſtragalus nne, Am. Acad. ii. 
330. | 

Aſtr. alpinus. N 

Aſtr. Gm. Sib. iv. 44. N* 5 

Aſtr. phyſodes. Am. Acad. ii. 329. 


Picris hieraciodes. E. 
Sonchus. Gm. Sib, ii. 13. N' 1 3. 


Prenanthes repens. - Am. Acad. ii, 331. 


Serratula noveboracenſis. Virg. 
Circium. Gm. Sib. ii. 69. No 49. 
Cacalia ſuaveolens. Am. Acad. ii. 310. 
Artemiſia vulgaris. 4. E. 
Gnaphalium margaritaceum. E. vrt. 
A. E. | 
Tuſſilago. B. Gm. ib. ii. 145. No 128. 
Senecio. 1 9 N' 118. 


The . boaſt of their {kill in the 8 of the application of the 
vegetable kingdom to the uſes of mankind. The Sibirians cure the venereal diſcak 
by a decoction of the root of the Iris Sibirica, which acts by purging and vomiting 
They keep the patient eight days in a ſtove, and place him in a bed of the leaves 


| Pyrethrum. A. B 
Hlelleborus trifolius. Am. Acad. ii. 327. 
| Bartſia pallida. = , - - ibid. 


Pinus Larix. 4. Virg. 
Hypericum. Gm. Sib. iv. 279. N* 3. Pinus picea. | 


* * » * * — . 
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Aſter. 4. B. n 11g. + Neg 
Alr, . = 1686. Ne rg, 


Solidago. Gm. Sik. i ii. 170. Ne 100. 
. Cineraria ſibirica. 
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chathans, 425 formerly made a principal ingredient in alf alk bc b 4 
powerful does the love of not liquors fway with the ee 4 that, ſinee heir r- 
rival, it is entirely applied to diſtillation. The beginnin 7 D1 
culent ſtalks and. leaves are gathered; after the GM 3s 3 With — 
they are layed to ferment; "when they y grow ary, they are placed in bags and in 4 
few days are covered with A icon. powder: only a quarter df a pound of 
powder i is collected from a pood, or thirty-ſix pounds of the plant, which taſtes: like : 
liquorice. They draw the ſpirit from ft by ſteeping bundles of it in hot: water; 


then promote the . eee a ſmall veſſel, 4 ddi iy the 8 


EF 


ſpirit equal in Mech to 2 Accident diſcobered this "Fquot: 1 ge 
year, the natives happening to collect a biene d budy of berries of ſeveral kinds, 
for winter proviſion, than uſual, found in the ſpring that a great quantity had 
fermented, and become uſeleſs as a food. They reſolved to try them'as' a drink, 
and mixed the juice with water, Others determined to experience it pure; and 
found, on trial, the Arctic beatitude, drunkennefs +. The Riiffians | caught at the 


* 928 


hint, introduced diſtillation, and n are enabled to enjoy aw with" the _ 


duction of the country. ITO CPU FIBER 2192126 
The Moucho-more of the Ralf, the Ararichs Ale, Sp. Pl. 16405 1 ad 
other inſtrument of intoxication. It is a ſpecies of Toadſtool, which' the Kumtſe 
chadales and Koriaks ſometimes eat dry, ſometimes immerſed in a fermented 
liquor made with the Epilabium, which they drink notwithſtanding the dreadful 
effects. They are firſt ſeized with convulſions in all their limbs, then with a 
raving? ſuch as attends a burning fever; a thouſand phantoms, gay or gloomy 
(according to their conſtitutions) preſent them ſelves to their imaginations: ſome 
dance; others are ſeized with unſpeakable horrors. They perſonify this .muſh- - 
room ; and, if its effects urge them to ſuicide,” or any dreadful crime, they ſay 
they obey its commands. To fit themſelves for premeditated aſſaſſinations; 
they take the Moucho- more. Such is the faſcination of drunkenneſs in this 
ma that . can x induce * natives t to horn 90 dreadful "oo TAP 1 
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As a food, the a or Lilium Ramiſchatcenſe, is among the principal. Its 
roots are gathered by the women in Augu/t, dried in the ſun, and layed up for 
uſe : they are the beſt bread of the country; and after being baked are reduced 
to powder, and ſerve inſtead of flour in ſoups and ſeveral diſhes. They ar 
ſometimes waſhed, and eaten as potatoes; are extremely nouriſhing, and have 3 
pleaſant bitter taſte. Our navigators boiled and eat them with their meat. The 
natives often parboil, and beat it up with ſeveral ſorts of berries, ſo as to form of 
it a very agreeable confection. Providentially it is an univerſal plant here, and | 
all the grounds bloom with its flower during the ſeaſon“. Another happineſs re. 
marked here is, that while fiſh are ſcarce, the Saranne- is plentiful ; and when 
there is a dearth of this, the rivers pour in their proviſions in redoubled profuſion, | 
It is not to the labors of the females alone that the Kamtſchatkans are indebted 
for theſe roots. The economic Mouſe, p. 134. A. ſaves them a great deal of 
trouble. The Saranne forms part of the winter proviſions of that little animal, 
they not only gather them in the proper ſeaſon, and lay them up in their ma- 
gazines, but at times have the inſtinct of bringing them out, in ſunny weather, to 
dry them, leaſt they ſhould decay f. The natives ſearch for their hoards; but 
with prudent tenderneſs leave part for the owners, being enn bg, ſuffer ſuch 
uſeful caterers to periſh. | | 

Let me add, that STELLER enumerates other ſpecies of the Lilly genus, which 
I believe are edible, Every ſpecies of fruit, except berries, is denied to this un- 
kind climate ; but the inhabitants uſe various ſorts of them as wholeſome ſubſti- 
tutes, which they eat freſh, or make into palatable jams, or dreſs with their fiſh, 
either freſh or when preſerved for winter uſe: ſuch are thoſe of the Lonicera l- 

fleum or Gimolst, a fort of Honeyſuckle : the Rubus Chamæmorus, Morochka, ot 
Cloudberries : the Vaccinium Myrtillus, Uliginoſum, Vitis Idæa, and Oxycoccus, or 
Bilberries, Marſh Bilberries, Red Bilberries, and Cranberries : the Empetrun 
Nigrum, or Heathbetries : the Prunus Padus, or Bird Cherry: Cratægus Oxyacar- 
tha, or White Thorn with red and with black berries : the Juniperus Communii 
or Common Juniper : and finally, of thoſe of the Sorbus as or Comes 
Service. | - 

Of the Epilobium Latifelinm, 5p. pl. 404. 4 or Kipri, is weg a common beve· 
rage; and, with the affiſtance of the Sweet Plant, is made an excellent vinegar: 
the leaves are uſed as a tea, and the pith is mixed with many of the diſhes, and 

| ſerved up green as a deſert. When the infuſion of it is mixed with the Sweet Herb 
in the diſtillation, much more A is procured than if water alone is uſed . 


= > Dt. Kamiſch, 363. + PALLAS, Now, * ter, 230, 1 4 Deſe, FIRED 468, 
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pounded with the Caviar. The Cherophyllum Sylveftre, Wild Chervil, or Cow-weed, 
the Morkavat of the natives, is eaten green in the ſpring, or made into ſour 
rout. The Solidago Itſchitſchu, Fl. Sib. ii. 170, is dried and boiled with fiſh ; 


and the broth from it taſtes as if the fleſh of the Argali or wild ſheep had hook 
ſeethed in it. The root of Kothonnia, a ſpecies of Tradeſcantia, is eaten either 


freſh, or uſed with the roes of fiſh: the berries have an agreable acidity, like an 


unripe apple, but will not keep, therefore they muſt. be eaten as ſoon as they | 


are gathered. Allium Urſinum, Tcheremcha, our Wild Garlic, is very common, and 


uſeful in medicine as well as food; both Ruſſians and natives gather it in great 
quantities for winter ſervice: they ſteep it in water, then mix it with cabbage, 
| onions, and other ingredients, and form out of them a ragout, which they eat 

cold. It is alſo the principal remedy for the ſcurvy. As ſoon as this plant appears 
above the ſnow, they ſeem to put this dreadful diſorder at defiance, and find a cure 


almoſt in its worſt ſtages. The Potentilla fruticoſa, Sp. Pl. i. 709, or Shrubby 


Cinquefoil, is very efficacious in the dyſentery, or in freſh wounds. The Dryas | | 


pentapetala, Sp. Pl. i. 17, or Ichagban, i is employed i in ſwellings or pains of the limbs. 
That dreadfu] poiſon the Cicuta viroſa, Sp. Pl. i. 366, Water Hemlock, the Omeg, is 


| applied to uſe, by the bold practitioners of this country, in caſes of pains in the back. : 
They ſweat the patient profuſely, and then rub his back with the plant, avoid- 


ing to touch the loins, which, they ſay, would bring on immediate death, 


The trees of uſe are a dwarf ſpecies of Pinus Cembra, or Pine with edible 
kernels; it grows in great quantities on both the mountains and plains, covered 
with moſs. It never grows upright, but creeps on the ground, and is therefore 
called by the Ruſſians, Slanetx. The natives eat the kernels, with even the cones, 
which brings on a teneſmus ; but the chief uſe of the tree is as a ſovereign medi- 
cine in the ſcurvy. BxRING taught the Kamtſchatkans to make a decoction | 


of it: but they have neglected his inſtructions, notwithſtanding they ſaw num- 


bers of his people reſtored to health in a ſhort time, and ſnatched, as it were, from 
Even at this time the Ruſſian coloniſts periſh miſerably 5 


with the diſorder, notwithſtanding the remedy is before their eyes. 


The Pinus Larix, or Larch- tree, grows only on the river of Kamiſchatha, and 
the ſtreams which run into it. This tree is of the firſt uſe in the mechanical 
ſervices of the country: with it they build their houſes, their fortifications, and 


boats, 4 Bos make uſe of the Populus alba, or White Poplar, for the ſame pur- 


— — 


* Voyage, ili. 332. -m. Fl. Sib. I. 131,——ReſpeQing the wn. conſult Pegs lil. 332. Deſt, 


Ramiſchatka, 3 593 and the Pn — : 


The Polgonum Biftorta, Snake-weed, or Jiloum, is eaten freſh or dried; nnd often 
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1 Of the Betula alba, or Common Birch, a tree ſo uſeful to theſe northern 


nations, they make their ledges and canoes; and cut the freſh bark into ſmall | 
ſlices like vermicelli, and eat it with their dried caviar: they alfo tap the trees, 


and drink the liquor without any preparation. With the bark of the alder they 


dye their leather; but that, and every tree tbey have near the coaſt, is tunes, I 


ſo that they are obliged to go far inland for timber of proper ſize. 


: I muſt add, as a vegetable of uſe i in conomies, the Triticum, Gm. Sib. i. I19, : 


No 565 which grows in great quantities along the ſhores, which they mow, and 
work into mats, which ſerve for bed clothes and curtains into mantles, ſmooth- 
on one ſide, and with a pile on the other, which is water- proof. They alſo make 
with it ſacks, and very elegant baſkets ; theſe, as well as the mats, they ornament 
with ſplit whale-bones, and work into variety of figures . The Urtica dioica, or 
Common Nettle, is another plant of great uſe: this they pluck in Auguſt or 
September, tie in bundles, and dry on their huts : they tear it to pieces, beat, 


and clean it; then ſpin it between their hands, and twiſt the thread round x 


Eh 
- * 
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ſpindle. It is the only material they have to make their nets; which, for want 


of ſkill in the preparation, will rot, and laſt no longer than one ſeaſon r. 
In reſpect to the quadrupeds of this country, I have reaſon to think, from the 


great afliſtance I have received from the Ruſſian academiſts, or their labors, that 


my account of them, in my zoological part of this Work, can receive little addi. 
tion. I requeſt that the Brown Bear, No 20, may be ſubſtituted inſtead of the 
Black, Ne 19, as the native of Kamitſchatha. I was led into the miſtake. by the 
ſuſpicions of a moſt able naturaliſt. I am ſince informed, by the beſt authority 
(that of Captain KinG 2) that it is the brown ſpecies which is found there; that 
they are carnivorous &, and prey at times on the Argali or wild ſheep; but do 
not attack man, except urged by extreme hunger, or provoked by wounds, or by 
the ſlaughter of their young; when nothing but their death can ſecure the ſafety 
of the perſons who fall in their way. In the firſt caſe, they will hunt mankind 
by the ſcent, and ſacrifice them to cheir want of food, which uſually | is fiſh or 
berries, — The Kamiſchatkans never read Pope, but obſerve his advice: 


Learn from the Beaſts the l. of the feld. . - 


Te Bear is their great maſter; and they owe all their knowlege 3 in medicine and 
ſurgery, and the polite arts, to this animal. They obſerve the herbs to which he 
has recourſe when he is ill, or when he is wounded, and the fame ſimples prove 


His. Kamtſchatka, 373. + Same, 375. t See Poy. iii. 304 to 308, where Mr. 
King gives a full account of the preſent method of hunting. 5 The reader is requeſted, at 
p. 58, J. 26, to change the word carnivorous into animal. 
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equally -eflorative to the tiys-leyged Urſine race. The laſt even 1 the 
Bear as their dancing- maſter, and are moſt apt ſcholars in mimicking his attitudes | 


and graces . I was informed by one ,of the gentlemen who was' on the voyage, 
that the Sea Otter, Ne 36, was ſeen on the firſt arrival on the American coaſt ; but, 
as it is not mentioned in that excellent and magnificent work till the arrival of the 
ſhips in Motia ſound, I will not inſiſt on the accuracy of its latitude. 


The Argali yields a'diſh of moſt excellent flayor. | The natives work the horns 
into ſpoons, ſmall cups, and platters ;: -and have frequently a ſmall one hang- 


ing at their belts, by way of a drinking horn, in their hunting expeditions +. - 


The Dogs are like the Pomeranian, but vaſtly larger; the hair rather coarſer, 
and the uſaal color light dun, or dirty creme-color. Bitches are never uſed for 
the draught, but dogs alone; : which are trained to it from their puppy-hood, by 
being tied with thongs to ſtakes, with their food placed at a ſmall diſtance beyond . 
their reach ; ſo that by conſtant VOY A: e they 8 both ſtrength 1 


of limb and habit of drawing 1. oF 
The leonine and urſine Seals, ed the dn why have bee on their mi- 


grations during the time the navigators viſited this peninſula; for they ſaw not 


one of thoſe curious animals. The common Seals, being ſtationary, were 
met with in great numbers. The bottle-noſed Seal, or Sea-Lion of Lord Anſon, 
is totally unknown in theſe ſeas. I refer the reader, for a view of the quadrupeds 


and birds of Kamt/chatka, to the catalogue which Captain Kix honored with a 


place in the third volume of the Voyage $. I ſhall only add, that the claſs of 
Auks is far the moſt numerous of any, and contains ſix ſpecies unknown to Eu- 
rope; that the only bird which has eſcaped me is a ſmall Blue Petrel |, ſeen in 
numbers in about lat. 59. 48, off the northern part of the peninſula. 

Kamiſchatka is deſtitute of every ſpecies of ſerpent and frog. Lizards are very 
frequent, and are deteſted by the natives, who believe them to be ſpies ſent by the 


infernal gods to examine their actions, and predict their deaths. If they catch. one, 


they cut it into ſmall pieces, to prevent it from giving any account of its miſſion: 
if it eſcapes out of their hands, they abandon themſelves to melancholy, and 
expect every moment their diſſolution ; which often happens through fear, and 
ſerves to confirm the ſuperſtition of the country J. The air is very unfavorable 


* Pay. iii. 308. 1 Same, 344. 1 Same, 345. 
By ſome typographical miſtake, the greater part of the <vebbed-footed birds are, in-the firſt edition, 
placed under the diviſion of cloven-footed. The naturaliſt reader will eaſily ſee, that the birds, from 
Crane, p. 357, to Pix OXSTER-CATCHER, ought to be placed in the diviſion of clowen-footed; and 
from GR BAT Tzax, p. 356, to RED-FACED CORVORANT, p. 357, ſhould be put after RzD-THROAT— 
ED DivgR, p. 358, the webbed footed, | Narrative, ii. 246, U Deſer. Kamiſch. Fr. 509, 
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to inſects, except lice and fleas, which are in all their quarters and, filthy to 
relate ! are eaten by theſe beaſtly people . Bugs are acquiſitions of late year, 
imported into the bay of Awatcha. 


The fiſh of Kamtſchatha are with difficulty — There does not ſeem 
to be any great variety of genera; yet the individuals under each ſpecies are 
found in moſt aſtoniſhing abundance. Providence hath been peculiarly atten. 


tive to the natives of this peninſula, by furniſhing them in ſo ample a manner, 


who for the greater part muſt for ever be deprived of ſupport derived Hi 
grain and cattle. The vegetables they have are ſufficient to correct the putreſcent 


< quality of the dried fiſh, and often form an ingredient -in the diſhes ; which ate 


prepared different ways. The Foukola is made of the ſalmon kind, cut into fix 
pieces, and dried either in the open air or ſmoked: the roes are another diſh in 
high eſteem with them, either dried in the air, or rolled in the leaves of different 


plants, and dried before the fire. They can live a long time on a ſmall quantity of 
| this food, and eat with it the bark of birch or willow trees, to afliſt them in 
ſwallowing a food ſo very viſcid; but their ambroſial repaſt is the Huigul, or fiſh 
flung into a pit till it is quite rotten, when it is ſerved up in the ſtate of carrion, 


and with a ſtench unſupportable to every noſe but that of a Kamiſchatkan' +. 
The Fin Whale, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 18, is very frequent, and is of ſingular uſe 
to the inhabitants. They eat the fleſh ; preſerve the fat for kitchen uſe and for 
their lamps; with the corneous laminæ they ſew the ſeams of. their canoes, and 
make nets for the larger fort of fiſh; they form the fliders of their ſledges with 
the under jaw-bones, and likewiſe work them into knives ; with the blade-bones, 
worked down to a ſharp edge, they form ſcythes, and moſt ſucceſsfully mow: the 


| graſs. The Tſchutſti verify the relation of Pliny , and, like the Gedrofi of old, 


frame their dwellings with the ribs §; with the ligaments they make excellent 


ſnares for different animals; with the inteſtines dried, cleaned, and blown, they 
make bags for their greaſe and oil; and with the ſkins the ſoles of their ſhoes, and 


ſtraps and thongs for various purpoſes. The T/chutſki take theſe animals by har- 
pooning ; the Oloutores, in nets made of thongs cut out of the ſkins of the Val. 
rus; and the Kamiſchatkans, by ſhooting them with darts or arrows, the points of 


which, having been anointed with the juice of the Zgate, a ſpecies of Anemone and 
 Ranunculus I, are ſo noxious as to bring ſpeedy death from the ſlighteſt wound, 


like the nn poiſon of the Paragua Indians. The vaſt animals in queſtion, 


= „ Deſer. Kamiſchatka, Fr. . + Hiſt. Kamiſchatha, Engl. 194. Fr. 46. t Hi. Nat. 
lib. ix. Co 3. & mage, iii. 450. I cannot diſcover the * .. in his 
Flora Sibirica, does not give the leſt account of theſe plants. 1 | 
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when auch with it, are 
but ruſh on ſhore, and expire with dreadful groans and bellowing. 

The Kaſatka or Grampus, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 26, is very common in theſe ſeas: 
they are dreaded by the natives, who even make offerings to them, and entreat 
their mercy» leaſt they ſhould overſet their boats ; yet, if theſe fiſh are thrown on 


ſhore, they apply them to the ſame uſes as the Whale 8. | — 
The Mottoĩa or Akoul, or White Shark, Br. Zool. iii. No 42; is among _ 


| uſeful fiſh. They eat the fleſh, and form of the inteſtines and bladder, bags to 


hold their oil. In the chaſe of this fiſh they never call it by its name, for fear 
of provoking it to burſt its bladder F, 


| Lampries, Br. Zool. iii. No 27; Eels, — 573 Wolf- fiſh, — - bg 3 common Cod- 


it is called there Morſtie Nalimi f. An elegant ſpecies of Flouncer, of excellent 
flayor, was taken here in abundance by our navigators: the back was ſtudded 
with prickly tubercles, and marked longitudinally with lines of black on a 


of the country ; as is a ſpecies of the Engliſh Sticklebacks. 
But the fiſh of the firſt importance to the Kamtſchatkans, and on which thay de- 


the rivers and lakes out of the ſea, Theſe are entirely of the Salmon genus, with 
exception to the common Herring, which in autumn quits the ſalt water. It 
is ſayed, that every ſpecies of Salmon is found here. I may with certainty adjoin, 


that ſeveral of the Sibirian ſpecies, with variety peculiar to this country, aſcend 


the Kamtſchatkan rivers in multitudes incredible. The inhabitants dignify ſome 


quently prefers a ſeparate river, notwithſtanding the mouths may be almoſt con- 
tiguous. They often come up in ſuch numbers as to force the water before them, 
and even to dam up the rivers, and make them overflow their banks; inſomuch 


that, on the fall of the water, ſuch multitudes are left on dry ground, as to 


make a ſtench capable of cauſing a peſtilence, was it not fortunately diſperſed 


them, to leſſen the ill effects. 


F Hiſt. Kamtſch. 218. 
: Every 


+ Same, 466, f Br. Zool. iii. 26 1. 


are infected with ſuch agonies that they cannot bear che fa, | 


fiſh ? — 733 Hadock, — 74; and Hake, — Br, are found in the Kamiſchathan 
ſea: and J alſo ſuſpect, that the three-bearded Cod, — No $7, is alſo met with: 


brown ground. The Ferchei, poſſibly our Ruffe, — Ne 127, is _— the fiſh 


pend for ſubſiſtence, are the anadromous kinds, or thoſe which at ſtated ſeaſons.aſcend 


of their months by the names of the fiſh. One is called Kouiche, or the month 
of Red Fiſhes ; another, aba, or that of Little White Fiſh; a third, Kaiko, or of 
the fiſh Kai te; and a fourth, Kijou, or the month of the Great Mpite Fiſhy. It is 
obſervable, that each ſhoal keeps apart from others of different ſpecies, and fre- 


by the violence of the winds ; beſides, the bears and dogs aſſiſt, by preying on 


exxiu 


GRAMPUS, 


| | SALMON». 
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TSHAWYTSCHA, 


+ P. D. 12. 
| P, 10, 


V. 10. 
A. MLL 


which it returns to ſpawn. In the third year, male and female conſort together, 


| ſuch therefore which cannot force their way to the neighborhood of the tepid 
has given ſuch reſources, in the ſpawners, that no difference in numbers is 


ever obſeryed between the returning ſeaſons. It is ſingular, that neither the 
| lakes or rivers have any ſpecies of fiſh but what come from the ſea. All the lakes 


the mouths of the rivers about the middle of May, with ſuch impetuoſity as to 


—_— 


KAM 1 8 H A T KR 4. 


Tracy ſpecies of Salmon dies i in the ſame river or lake in which it is born, and to 


and the latter depoſits its ſpawn in a hole formed with its tail and fins in the 
ſand ; after which both ſexes pine away, and ceaſe to live. A fiſh of a year; 
growth continues near the place, guards the ſpawn, and returns to the ſea with 
the new-born fry in November. The Salmons of this country ſpawn but once in 
their lives: thoſe of Sibiria and E urope, the rivers of which are deep, and aboung 
with inſe& food, are enabled to continue the firſt great command of nature 
during the ariel of their exiſtence. In Kamiſchatia the rivers are chilly, 
ſhallow, rapid, full of rocks, and deſtitute of nouriſhment for ſuch multitudes; 


ſtreams, or get back to the ſea in time, univerſally periſh; but Providence 


(for this country abounds with them) communicate with the ſea z but their en. | 
trance, as well as that of many of the rivers, is entirely barred up with ſand 
brought by the tempeſtuous winds, which confine the fiſh moſt part of the winter, 
till they are releaſed by the ſtorms taking another direction. 1 
The ſpecies which appears firſt is the Thawytſcha, This is by much the 
largeſt ; ; it weighs ſometimes between fifty and ſixty pounds, and its depth is very, 
great in proportion to the length. The jaws are equal, and never hooked ; the Ive 
teeth large, and in ſeveral rows: the ſcales are larger than thoſe of the common 
Salmon; on the back duſky grey, on the ſides ſilvery : the fins bluiſh white, 
and all parts unſpotted : the tail is Junated : the fleſh, during its reſidence in the 
ſea, is red; but it becomes white i in freſh waters. It is confined, on the eaſtern 
fide of the peninſula, to the river of Kamtſchatka and Awatcba; and on the weſtern 
to the Bolchaia-rela, and a few others; nor is it ever ſeen beyond lat. 54. It enters 


river 


a file 
ſome 
ſurpri 
pper, 
crook 


* raiſe the water before it in waves. It goes in far leſs numbers than the other 
ſpecies z is infinitely more eſteemed ; and is not uſed as a common food, but re- 
ſerved for great entertainmEnts. The natives watch its arrival, which is at- 


' nounced by the rippling of the water; take it in ſtrong nets ; and always ca WWW... 


the firſt they take, under a notion that the omiſſion would be a great to whi 
crime. . 80 the do 


# Deſer, Kamiſch. 471. Numbers of rays in the dorſal, pektoral, ventral , and anal fins * Th 
: . ' * | ger th 
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The Nerkai is chothir ſpecies, called by the Ruſſians, Dane ryba, from the intenſe 


exceeds ſixteen pounds in weight, When it firſt enters the rivers it is of a ſilvery 
brightneſs, with a bluiſh: back and fins: when it leaves the ſea the teeth are 
ſmall, and jaws ſtrait; but after it has been ſome time in the freſh water, the 
jaws grow crooked. (eſpecially in the male) and the teeth large. It begins to 


returns in September to the ſea, firſt reſting for ſome time in 'the deep parts of the 
intervening lakes. It is taken in nets, either in the bays, as it approaches the 
rivers, Or in the rivers, after it has quitted the ſea *. | 

The Kyſutch, or Bjelaya ryba, or White Fiſh of the Ruſſians, aſcends the rivers 
in July, particularly ſuch as afe diſcharged from the inland lakes, and remain 
till December, when. all the old fiſh periſh, and the fry take to the ſea. The 
upper jaw of the male, in its laſt period, becomes crooked. This ſpecies has 
the form of a common Salmon, but never attains three feet in length. It is of 
a filyery gloſſy color, ſpotted about the back; but in the rivers acquires a reddiſh 
caſt : the jaws are long and blunt: the teeth large: the fleſh is reddiſh before 
it quits the ſea; but in the freſh water grows white. It is reckoned the moſt 
excellent of the light-colored fiſh. 

The Keta or Kayko, in form and ſize reſembles the laſt ; but the TRY is ſhorter 
and more blunt: the tail is lunated : the fleſh white: the color of the ſcales a 
filvery white : : the back greeniſh ; ; and the whole free from ſpots. It aſcends the 
rivers in Juh, and the fiſhery continues till Ofober. This ſpecies is found in 
great abundance; and is ſo common, that the Toukola made with it is called 
houſbold bread. | | "4, 


tern form it reſembles the Grayling : never exceeds a foot and a half in length: is of 
hers a ſilvery color, and unſpotted : the tail forked : the fleſh white. After it has been 
8 i ſome time in the freſh water it changes its ſhape (the male eſpecially) in a moſt 
ther ſurprizing manner. The jaws and teeth grow prodigiouſly long, eſpecially the 


upper, which at firſt is ſhorteſt, but ſoon ſhoots beyond the under, and grows 
crooked downwards; the body becomes emaciated, and the meat bad: but 
what is moſt characteriſtic, an enormous bunch riſes juſt before the firſt dorſal fin, 


the dogs. 


* This ſpecies is deſcribed (Hage, 1 lll. 351) ads the name of Red 2 the preceding, i in p. 350, 
ider that of 7. . 


x BY | "THe 


ourpliſh redneſs of the fleſh. It is of the form of the common Salmon; but never 


aſcend the rivers in vaſt numbers in June; penetrates to their very ſources ; and 


The Gorbuſcha, or Haarh hook, arrives at the ſame time with the laſt. 1 


towhich it owes its name. Its fleſh is bad; ſo that this fiſh falls to the ſhare of 
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MALMuA. FT he Malma, or Golet of the Ruſſians, grows to the weight of twenty pounds, and i 
P. D. 12. to the length of about twenty - eight inches. It is the moſt lender and cylindricy] of 1 

. 1. all the genus. The head reſembles that of a trout: the ſcales are very ſmall; the 
4 , 4 back and ſides bluiſh, with ſcattered ſpots of ſcarlet red: the belly white: ventral i 
and anal fins red: tail ſlightly forked. This and the two following are ſporadic, p 

\ going diſperſedly, and not in ſhoals. It aſcends the rivers with the laſt, and at. 
N tains their very ſources. It feeds on the ſpawn of the other fpecies, and grows very th 
fat. The natives ſalt thoſe they take in autumn, and e frozen thoſe which 4 
| | - are caught when the froſts commence x. he 
Mil krscnirscn. The Milktſchitſch is a' ſcarce ſpecies, in form like a young, ned ks the 4 
P. D. 11. ſcales larger in proportion, and the body more flat: it never exceeds a foot and Ji 
* 1 | a half in length: is of a filvery white, with a bluiſh back : 2 conical: jan ft; 
A. 13. equal: tail lightly forked. | wi 
1 The Mili, appears at firſt very lean, but grows ſoon fat: it is very voracious: ey 
YKISS, 

. bed not only on fiſn, but inſects and rats, while ſwimming over the rivers; andi; mi 
P. 14. fo fond of the berries of vaccinium vitis idæa, that it will dart out of the water, and 
V. 10. ſnatch at both leaves and berries, which hang over the banks f. In ſhape it 1e. Gi 
— ſembles a common Salmon: ſeldom grows aboye two feet long: has large an 
| ſcales, blunt noſe, and numerous teeth: the back is duſky, marked with bla Fo 
ſpots; and on each ſide is a broad band of bright red: the belly white. It is a ſpecis Paj 
of excellent flavor; but is ſcarcer than the other kinds. Its time of arrival is not 1 
known: M. STELLER therefore OR that it aſcends the rivers beneath te WW By 
; „ ö the 
| Kunsna, The Kunſha, mentioned in page cry, frequents the "i of this county, the 
„„ but never advances inland; and grows to the length of two feet: the noſe is ſhort ma 
and pointed: the back and ſides duſky, marked with great yellowiſh ſpots, ſome mig 
round, others oblong : the belly white : the lower fins and tail blue: the fell ent 
white, and excellent. It is a ſcarce iſh i in theſe ee ; but near len aſcend in | 
the rivers in great ſhoals. | in 
I conclude this diviſion of the tribe with the common Salmon, which 1s frequent and 
here, and, like the others, aſcends the rivers, m_— to 08 N of the the 
natives of the country. | thre 
| Incnacmarsn. Of the Salmon which Linnzvs diſtinguiſhed by the title of PERF is the of 1 
ds „ Inghaghith, which has the habit of a fmall carp, with very large ſcales : the jaw ] 
1 85 nearly of equal length: the eyes very great, and ſilvery: the teeth very minute: adap 
1 the body ſilvery, bluiſh on the back: tail forked: it does not exceed five inches unif 


1 Same, 482. 


HPeſcr. Kamtſch. 482, + Same, 432. 
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in length. It arrives in ſpring and ms and i in both ſeaſons i is full of ſpawn, | 


and ſmells like a ſmelt. 
The Innyagha is another ſmall kind, 5 five inches long, 11 


the S. Albula of Linnzus. It is a rare ſpecies, and found but in few rivers. 
p. D. 9. P. 11. V. 8. A. 16. 


The moſt ſingular is the Ozzk:, or Salmo — of STELLER. It belongs to 


the Oſmeri of LIxN AUS. Swims in immenſe ſhoals on the eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſ- 
chatka, 2 and the new-diſcovered iſlands, where it is often thrown up by the ſea to the 


height” of ſome feet, upon a large extent of ſhore : is exceſſively unwholeſome as 
2 food, and cauſes fluxes even in dogs. It never exceeds ſeven inches in length. | 


Juſt above the ſide-line is a rough faſcia, beſet with minute Pyramidal ſcales, 


ſtanding upright, fo as to appear like the pile of ſhag : their uſe is moſt curious 
- while they are ſwimming, and even when they are flung on ſhore, two, three, or 


eyen as many as ten, will adhere as if glued together, by means of this pile, inſo- 
much that if one is taken up, all the reſt are taken up at the ſame time. 


To conclude this liſt of Kamiſabat lan Salmon, I muſt add the Salmo Thymallus, or 


Grayling ; the S. Cylindraceus, before deſcribed ; the Salmo Albula, Lin. Syſt. 512; 
and the Salmo Eperlanus, or common Smelt, to thoſe which aſcend the rivers. — 
For this account I am indebted to Doctor PALLAs, who extracted it from the 
papers of STELLER, for the uſe of this Work. 1 


The Herring, both the common and the variety, found in the gh of 


| Bothnia, called the Membras, and by the Suedes, Stroeming, Faun. Suec. p. 128, viſit 
theſe coaſts in ſhoals, perhaps equal to thoſe of Europe. There are two ſeaſons, 


the firſt about the end of May, the ſecond in October. The firſt ſpecies are re- 


markably fine and large *, 3 they aſcend the rivers, and enter the lakes: the autumnal 
migrants are cloſed up in them by the ſhifting of the ſand at the mouths of the 
entrance, . and remain confined the whole winter. The natives catch therti 

in ſummer in nets; and in winter in moſt amazing numbers, by breaking holes 
in the ice, into which they drop their nets, then cover the opening with mats, 
and Jeave a ſmall hole for one of their companions to peep through, and obſerve 
the coming of the-fiſh ; when they draw up their booty: and ſtring part on pack- 
| thread for drying; and from the remainder they preſs an oil white as the butter 
of Finland . 

The ſea, on which theſe ; andthe 3 for their very a is finely 
adapted for the retreat and preſervation of fiſh. It does not conſiſt of a level 
uniform bottom, liable | to be ruffled with ſtorms, but-of _ ales and lofty 


- 


o PW Ul, 3 50» - + Deſer. Kaniſch, 45. 
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: : mountains, ſuch as yield ſecurity. and tranquililty to the. finned inhabitant, i 
We find the ſoundings to be moſt unequal : in ſome places only twentyatwo | h 
fathoms, in others the lead has not found a bottom with a hundred and ſix 
fathoms of line. On ſuch places the fiſh might reſt undiſturbed: during the 5 
rage of the tempeſtuous winters. I do not find the leaſt notice of ſhells be. F 
- _ Ing met with in theſe ſeas: either there are none, or they are ' pelagic, and 3 
8 * o eſcape the eyes of the navigators. But nature probably hath made ample pro- : 
Vo viſion for the inhabitants of the ſea, in the quantity of ſea· plants which it yields, 
 STELLER, the great explorer of this region, enumerates the following, many of 6 
which are of uncommon elegance: - 
Fucus 6 Hift. Fucor. 76 Fucus roſa marina Di 102 5 
e | 1 : Feucus turbinatus = -' . -. 99 _ Fucus crenatus.. - = -.-- 166 1 
| | Fucus corymbiferus, E. — 124 Fucus fimbriatus - 200 Je 
| Fucus dulcis, E. 2 189 Fucus anguſtifolius = - 205 T 
ll Fucus tamariſcifolius *, E. e 44 0B ROWs (EIU >: = I 4 
Ii Fucus biidus e = 20x Fucus quercus marina + | T 
| Fucus polyphyllus = — 206 Fucus veſiculoſus, Sp. Pl. x626, E bn 
1 Fucus clathrus = 3211 Ulva glandiformis - f - 29 pe 
1 Fucus myrica rd eh a. Priapus - 8 A 2g fh 
A \ | | | be: 
Þ | Of theſe the Quercus n marina is uſed as a remedy in the dyſentery ; ad the fe- | 
= males of Kamtſchatka tinge their cheeks with an infuſion of the Fucus tamariſci- fir 
W 1 folius in the oil of Seals, „„ 0 bo 
10 TipgsGJ.( In the harbours of Sts. Peter and Paul the greateſt riſe of the tides was five TI 
0 | feet eight inches at full and change of the moon, at thirty-ſix minutes paſt four, tri 
| and they were very regular every twelve hours f. The Ruſſian philoſophers Ea 
1 obſerved here a ſingular phænomenon in the flux and reflux of the ſea twice in the thi 
"1 _ twenty-four hours, in which is one great flood and one ſmall flood; the laſt of fill 
i which is called Mani#ha. At certain times nothing but the water of the river wit 
4} is ſeen within its proper channel; at other times, in the time of ebb, the Th 
y waters are obſerved to overflow their banks. In the 14anihha, after an ebb of Re 
0 ſix hours, the water ſinks about three feet, and the tide returns for three hours, can 
1 but does not riſe above a foot; a ſeven-hours ebb ſucceeds, which carries off the! 
44 the lea · water, and leaves the bay dry. Thus it happens three days before and ſize 
it . * Hift, Kamiſchatka, 43. 7 Same, 124. . 1 Poyage, iii. 323. 4 
i : : after 
4 
oy | : 
| | 
i 
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little tide, increaſes 


and flow on each ſide into the ſeas of Ochotſe, or that of Kamtſcbatia. They fur- 
niſh a ready paſſage in boats or canoes (with the intervention of. carrying- places) 


own, but are the retreat of myriads of migrants from the neighboring ſeas. 


after the fall moon; after which the great tide diminiſhes, and the Manithe, or 


The rivers of the 1 1 riſe in the midſt of the great FRY of mountains, | 


quite acroſs the peninſula. As has been mentioned, the waters yield no fiſh of their 


five They have few Rein-deer, which they uſe in their ledges ; but neither of the 
Nur, tribes of Koriacs are civilized enough to apply them to the purpoſes of the dairy. 
hers Each ſpeak a different diale& of the ſame language; but the fixed in meſt 
| the things reſemble the Kamtſchathans ; and, like them, live almoſt entireſy on 
ſt of filk. They are timid to a high degree, and behave to their wandering brethren 
river with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion ; who call them by a name which ſignifies their Haves. 
the Theſe poor people ſeem to have no alternative ; for, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
b of Rein- deer, they depend on theſe tyrants for the eſſential article of cloathing. I 
urs, cannot trace the origin of theſe two nations; but from the features may pronounce 
s off them offspring of Tartars, which have ſpread to the eaſt, and degenerated ig 


after 


| chathans, properly fo called: 


This peninſula, and the country to the weſt, are inhabited by two na- 
tions; the northern parts by the Koriacs, who are divided into the Rein-deer 
or wandering, and the fixed Koriacs ; and the ſouthern part by the Kamiſ- 


river Anadir to the north +. They wander from place to place with their Rein- 
deer, In ſearch of the moſs, the food of thoſe animals, their only wealth . 


| They are ſqualid, cruel, and warlike, the terror of the fixed Koriacs, as much 


as the Tſchutſti are of them. They never frequent the ſea, nor live on fiſh. 
Their habitations are jourts, or places half ſunk in the earth: they never uſe ba- 


gans, or ſummer-houſes elevated on poſts, like the Kamtſchatkhans : are in their 


perſons lean, and very mort: have ſmall heads and black hair, which they 


ſhave frequently: their faces are oval : noſe ſhort : their eyes ſmall: mouth large: 


beard black and pointed, but often eradicated. | 

The fixed Koriacs are likewiſe ſhort, but rather taller than the others, and 
ſtrongly made: they inhabit the north of the peninſula : the Anadir is alſo their 
boundary to the north ; the ocean to the eaſt ; and the Kamtſchatkans to the ſouth. 


% 


ſze and ſtrength by the rigour of the climate, and often by ſcarcity of food, 


* Deſer. Kamiſch, 510, 1 Hiſt. Kamiſch, 136. t See p. 25 of this Work. 


The 


the firſt lead an erratic life, in the tract bounded 
by the Penſchinſta ſea to the ſouth-eaſt ; the river Kowyma to the weſt ; and the 
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DE BRAT _ extremity, the cape Lopatka, They are ſuppoſed, by M. STELLER, to have been b 
. . Tg derived from the Mongalian Chineſe, not only from a ſimilarity in the terminz. K 
| 9 5 tion of many of their words, but in the reſemblance of their perſons, which as tu 
| e 85 ſhort. Their complexion is ſwarthy : their beard ſmall: their hair black: face in 
2 broad and flat: eyes ſmall and ſunk : eye- brows thin : belly pendent: legs ſmall. fc 
: N eircumſtances common to them and the Mongalians. It is conjectured, that in 2 
| ſome very remote age they fled hither, to eſcape the yoke of the eaſtern conque. 01 
rors, notwithſtanding they believe themſelves to be aboriginal, created and placed m 

on the ſpot by their god Kouthou, 
RELIGION, In reſpe to their deity, they are perfect minute whiloſoptiers. They and falt ſy 
| with his diſpenſations ; blaſpheme and reproach him with having made too many nz 
: mountains, precipices, breakers, ſhoals, and cataracts ; with forming ſtorms and dr 
rains; and when they are deſcending, in the winter, from their barren rocks, tl 
I 8 | | they load him with imprecations for the fatigue they undergo. In their moral; th 
8 | . they likewiſe bear a great ſimilitude to numbers among the moſt poliſhed rank in V 
14 a DON the European nations—they think nothing vitious that may be accompliſhed with. & 
| 1 | R out danger; and give full looſe to every n provided it comes Within the = 
8 pale of ſecurity. | an 
| Genu, They have alſo their leſſer deities. or genii. Each of them bave their peculiar be 
ly | y - T charge; to theſe they pay conſiderable veneration, and make offerings to them, to of 
11 divert their anger or enſure their protection. The Kamouli preſide over the dr 
1 | mountains, particularly the vulcanic; the Duchakthou, over the woods; Mit, 50 
; 1 over the ſea; Gaetch, over the ſubterraneous world; and Fouila is the author of ar 

8 earthquakes. They believe that the world is eternal; that the ſoul is immortal; 
" : that in the world below it will be reunited to the body, and experience all the pains la 
5 uſual in its former ſtate; but that it never will ſuffer hunger, but have every thing ſt 
| | 4 in great abundance: that the rich will become poor, and the poor rich ; a ſort of el 
= Juſt diſpenſation, and balance of former good and evil . But almoſt all theſe ſuper- th 
| ſtitions are vaniſhed by the attention of the Ruſſians to their converſion, There de 
we are few who have not embraced the Chriſtian religion. Churches have been built, 1 
id and ſchools erected, in which they are ſucceſsfully taught the language of their 
us | conquerors, which has already almoſt worn out that of the native people. DE 
1 NUMBERS or The country was very populous at the arrival of the Ruſſians; but, after a dread- wo 
F PEOPLE. ful viſitation of the ſmall-pox, which in 1767 ſwept away twenty thouſand thi 
* 1 | | | 8 The moſt proper word for the natives of this country is Kamtſchadales ; but as I have on many ö 
ue | occaſions uſed this, I wiſh to continue it, 4 HN. Kaniſch, 68, 71. 88 

| 


8 much from the habit of ceremony deſcribed by Captain K1NG, iii. 377. 
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fouls *, at preſent there are not above three thouſand who pay tribute, the inha- 
vitants of the Kuril iſles included. Here are about four hundred of the military 


Ruſſians. and Caſſacls, beſides a number of Ruſſian traders and emigrants perpe- 


tually pouring in, who intermix with the natives + in marriage, and probably 
in time will extinguiſh the aboriginal race, The offspring is a great improvement ; 
for it is remarked, that the breed is far more active than the pure Ruſſian or 
Coſſack. Sunk in lordly indolence, they leave all the work to the Kamtſchathans, 
or to their women; and ſuffer the an of their lazineſs, by the ſcurvy in its 
moſt frightful forms. | 

The Kamt/chatkans ſeem to retain the antient form of their dreſs ; but during 
ſummer it is compoſed of foreign materials; in the warm ſeaſon both ſexes uſe 
nankeen, linen, and filk; in winter, the ſkins of animals well drefled : the 
dreſs of men and women reſembles a carter's frock with long ſleeves, furred at 


the wriſts, the bottom, and about the neck. On their head is a hood of fur, ſome- 


times of the ſhaggy ſkin of a dog, and often of the elegant ſkin of the earleſs 
Marmot. Trouſers, boots, and furred mittens, compoſe the reſt. The habit of 


ceremony of a Tojon or chieftain is very magnificent, and will coſt a hundred 
and twenty rubels : in antient times it was hung over with the tails of animals, 


and his furred hood flowed over each ſhoulder, with the reſpectability of a full- 
bottomed perriwig in the days of Charles IT. The figure. given in the Hiftory 


of Kamiſchatka, tranſlated into F rench, exhibits a great man in all his pride of 


dreſs t; but ſo rapidly has the preſent race of natives copied the Ruſſians, that 


poſſibly in ſo ſhort a ſpace as half a century, this habit, as well as numbers of other 
articles and cuſtoms, may be ranked among the antiquities of the country. 


Bows and arrows are now quite diſuſed, Formerly they uſed bows made of 
larch-wood, covered with the bark of the birch. The arrows were headed with 
ſtone or bone, and their lances with the ſame materials. Their armour was 
either mats, or formed of thongs cut out of the ſkins of Seals, and ſewèd toge- 


ther, ſo as to make a pliable cuiraſs ; which they fixed on their left fide ; a board 


defended their breaſt, and a high 0 one on their back defended both that and the 
head, 


Their ſavage and bealtly hoſpitality is among the obſolete cnfloms. Former- 


ly, as a mark of reſpect to a gueſt, the hoſt ſet before him as much food as \ 
would ſerve ten people. Both were ſtripped naked: the hoſt politely touched no- 
thing, but compelled his friend to eur what was ſet before him, till he was | 


Voyage, iii. 366. . + Same, 367. t See His. Kam/ſehatha, tab, vi.—It differs | 


quite 
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quite gorged ; and at the ſame time heated the Ao by inceſſantly Pouring 


water on hot ſtones, till it became unſupportable. When the gueſt was crammed 


up to the throat, the generous landlord, on his knees, ſtuffed into his mouth a great 


flice of whale's fat, cut off what hung out, and cried, in aſurly tone, Tana, or There! | 


by which he fully diſcharged his duty; and, between heat and cramming, obliged 
the poor gueſt to cry for mercy, and a releaſe from the heat, and the danger of being 


choaked with the noble welcome: oftentimes he was obliged to purchaſe his dif. 


miſſion with moſt coſtly projepts ; ; but was ſure to 9 on the firſt oppor 
tunity * ph 


kinds.” They ſeem like neſts of a conic form, perched on high poles inſtead 
of trees; with a hole on one fide, like that of the magpie, for the entrance. 
Their jourts, or winter reſidences, are copied from the æconomic Mouſe, p. 134; 
but with leſs art, and leſs cleanlineſs. It is partly ſunk under ground; the ſides 
and top ſupported by beams, and wattled, and the whole covered with turf. In 


this they live gregariouſly, to the number of fix families in each; : in a ſtate i in- 


tolerable to an European, by reaſon of ſmoke, heat, and ſtench, from their ſtore 
of dried or putrid fiſh, and from their lazineſs, in never going out 87 perform 
their offerings to Cloacina 1. ö : | 55 

Inſtigated by avarice, the Ruſſians made a nl of this ERR country; 
and found their account in it, from the great value of its furry productions. 
They have added to their dominions this extremity of Aſia, diſtant at leaſt four 
thouſand miles from their capital, The journey to it is ſtill attended with 
great difficulties, through wild and barren regions, over dreadful mountains; 
and poſſibly impracticable, but for the multitude of Sibirian rivers, which, with 
ſhort intervals of land, facilitate the paſſage. Travellers uſually take their de- 
parture out of Sibiria from Jalutz, on the river. Lena, in lat. 62: they go 


either by water along the river, to its conflux with the Aldun, along the Aldin 


to the Mai, and from that river up the Judoma; and from near the head of that 
river to Ochotſt, the port from whence they embark, and croſs the ſea of 
Ochatſk to Bolſchaia-reta, the port of the weſtern ſide of Kamiſchatka. The 


' whole journey uſually takes up the ſhort ſummer : that over the hills to Ochotſ 


Kvunxil ISLIS. 


(and which is moſt convenient) was med by STELLER | in ae 5 


excluding ſeven of reſt . 


The Kuril or Kurilſti iſles, which Nn once W the peninſula of 
Kamiſchatka, before they were convulſed from it, are a ſeries of iſlands running 


| Hit. Kamtſch, x07 to 109. + Elli, Nar, ii. 217. 


4 Deſer, — 602. 
n 


* the birds they learned the art of building their balagans or furnmer. | 


KURIL ISLES. | BERING'S ISLE. 


.- 


the ſecond in the chain, is a high-peaked mountain, probably vulcanic.* : on 


Storgu two; and on Kunatir, or Kaunachir, one. Theſe three make part of the 
group which paſs under the name of the celebrated land of q t. Japan 


to Japan, the laſt great link of this extenſive chain. Time“ may have been, 


ing earth gave vent to its inward ſtruggles, through the mouths of the frequent 


vulcanoes. Even with theſe diſcharges, Japan has ſuffered conſiderably by earth- 
quakes |. Vulcanoes are local evils, but extenſive benefits. 


The Rufſians ſoon annexed theſe iſlands to their conqueſts, The ſea N 


become extremely ſcarce, both here and in Kamiſchatha. 


tween it and America, muſt now engage our attention. They lie in the form of 
a creſcent, and are divided into three groupes; the Aleutian, the Andreanoffiie, 


eum from the low promontory Lopatha, in lat, 513 between which and Shoomſka, ; 
the moſt northerly, is only the diſtance of one league. On the lofty Paramouſer, 


the fourth, called Araumatutan, is another. yulcano ; on Uruſs is another; on 


abounds with vulcanoes 8; ſo that there is a ſeries of ſ piracles from Kamtſchatha 


when the whole was a continuation of continent, rent aſunder before the labor- 


ed with Sea Otters, and the land with Bears and F oxes; and ſome of them | 
ſheltered the Sable. Temptations ſufficient for the Ruſſians to invade theſe iſlands ; 
but the rage after the furs of the Sea Otters has been ſo great, that "oy are 


The iſlands which lie to the eaſt of that peninſula, and form a chain be- 


CXXXIIE.. 


Vurcanic. 


— 


„ „ 4 


4 and the Fox iſles: but mention muſt firſt be made of BERRING's iſle, and that of 
* Mednoi, and one or two ſmall and of little note. Theſe lie about two. hundred | 
-h and fifty verſts to the eaſt of the mouth of Kamiſchatha river. BERING's is in- Berne „eur. 
” lat. 55, where that great ſeaman was ſhipwrecked in November 1741, on his return 
ith from his American diſcoveries; and, after enduring great hardſhips, periſhed miſera- 
ha bly. Numbers of his people died of the ſcurvy, with all the dreadful ſymptoms at- 
" tendant on thoſe who periſhed by the ſame diſeaſe in Lord Anſon' s voyage ;; the 
= ſurvivors, among whom was the philoſopher STELLER, reached Kamtſchatła in 
has Auguft 1742, in a veſſel conſtructed out of the wreck of their ſhip. The iſle is about 
"4 ſeventy or eighty verſts long; conſifts of high granitical mountains, craggy with 
Phe rocks and peaks, changing into free ſtone towards the promontories. All the vallies 
oh run from north to ſouth : hills of ſand, formed by inundatiens of the ſea, floated 
115 wood, and ſkeletons of marine animals, are found at great diſtances from the 
ſhore, at thirty fathoms perpendicular height above the high-water level; which 
Yo ſerve as a monument of the violent inundations that the vulcanoes before mentioned | 
ning * Voyage, iii, 388. I Decouvertes des Ruſſes, i. 1123. _ t Theſe iſles are marked in a 
Ruſſian map, communicated to me by Doctor PaLLas, with MS. notes. 1 Kempfer * Japan, 
i. 305. Same, 304. { Book i, ch. x. and Decouvertes, &c. ii. 293. 
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2 produce in theſe ſeas. Farther, the effect of the meteoric waters, and of the 
froſts, catifes the rocks very ſenſibly to ſhiver and fall down, and precipitates 


every year ſome great maſs into the ſea, and changes the form of the iſſand. 


The others are in the ſame caſe; ſo nothing is more probable than their graduil 


diminution, and, by conſequence, the more eaſy communication formerly from one 


continent to the other, before the injuries of time, the effects of vulcanoes, and 
other cataſtrophes, had inſenfibly diminiſhed the ſize, and perhaps the number of 
| theſe iſles, which form the chain; and had eaten in the coaſts of Afia, work every 


where exhibit traces of the ravages they have undergone “. 

The iſland ſwarmed with Sea Otters, which diſappeared: in March. The 
Urſine Seal ſucceeded them in vaſt numbers, and quitted the coaſt the latter 
end of May. The Leonine Seal, the Lachtach or Great Seal, and the Manaii, 
abounded, and proved the ſupport of the wrecked during their tay. Arai 
Foxes were ſeen in great multitudes, and completed the liſt of Quadruped,, 


The ſame ſpecies of water-fowl haunt the rocks, and the ſame fpecies of fi 


aſcend the rivers, as do in Kamiſchatka. The tides riſe here ſeven or eight feet, 
The bottom of the ſea is rocky, correſpondent with the iſland. 


The few plants of this land, which have not been diſcovered in Kamiſcols 


are as follow : : 


” 


Campanula, Gm. $b. iii. 160, 28. Senecio, Gm. 975.1 11. 1 1 No 118. 


Leontodon taraxacum, A. E. Virg. Arnica montana. 
Hieracium murorum, g!. E. 


| Chryſanthemum — 4 
Tanacetum vulgare, E. v Pug. 
k dioicum, A. | 


Theſe, with a few creeping Willows, ad wt to thoſe in the Kamuſchathan Fla 
form the ſum of thoſe obſerved in Bering”: s iſland. | 


Mednoi, or the copper iſland, lies a little to the ſouth-eaſt. A great quantiy 
of native copper is found at the foot of a ridge of calcareous mountains on the 
eaſtern fide, and may be gathered on the ſhores in vaſt maſſes, which ſeems 


originally to have been melted by ſubterraneous fires. This iſland is full d 


| hillocks, bearing all the appearance of yulcanic ſpiracles ; which makes it pro- 


| bable, 1 * idands were rent from the continent by the violence of an earth- 


21 am indebted to Doctor PALLAS for the whole account «of this chain of iſlands, except where] 


make other references, My extradts are made from a French e, drawn up by my learned friend 


and communicated to me. 
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ALEUTIAN, ANDREAN, AND FOX ISLANDS. 


quake. Among the float-wood off thi is iſland is camphor, and another fret 
3 driven by the currents from the iſle of Jabs. 


The Aleutian group lies in the bend of the creſcent, nearly in . 3 
tween Iſia and America, lat. 52. 30, and about two hundred verſts diſtant from 


Mednoi. It conſiſts of Attot, Schemij a, and Semitchi. The firſt ſeems to ſur- 
paſs in ſize Bering's iſle; but reſembles it in its component parts, as do the 


other two. Attol ſeems to be the iſland which Bering called Mount St. John. 
Theſe are inhabited by a people who ſpeak a language different from the northern 


Afatics ; they ſeem emigrants or coloniſts from America, uſing a diale& of the 


e 


Ar ZU TIA IsLEs. 
THE NEAREST. 


neighboring continent. They were diſcovered in 1745, by Michael Newodifiboff : 


a native of Tobolſki, who made a voyage, at the expence of certain merchants, 
in ſearch of furs, the great obje& of theſe navigations, and the leading cauſe of 


poor natives. The marine animals muſt have ſwarmed about this period, and 
for ſome time after. Mention is made of adventurers who brought from hence 
to Kamtſchatka the ſkins of 1,872 Sea Otters, 940 females, and 715 cubs. Another, 
on a ſmall adjacent iſle, killed 700 old, and 126 cub Sea Otters, 1,900 blue F QXES, 
5,700 black Urſine Seals, and 1,310 of their cubs * The blue Foxes abound in 


bore their under lips, and inſert in them teeth cut out of the bones of the Walrus ; 
and they uſe boats covered with the ſkins of ſea animals. 


At a great diſtance from the firſt group is the ſecond, or fartheſt Aleutian iſles : 
of thoſe we know no more than that the natives reſemble thoſe of the firſt. By 


iſlands which, in the Ruſſan maps, form almoſt a complete chain from Bexinc's 
ile to America. Dr. Parras's information muſt have been of the beſt kind; 
and he and our illuſtrious navigator coincide in opinion, that they have been 


a new diſcovery, and impoſing on it a new name. The Andreanofitre, ſo called 


vulcanoes. Eaſtly, are the Fox iſlands, ſo called from the number of black, grey, 
and red Foxes found on them ; the ſkins of which are ſo coarſe, as to be of little 


Cx Ruf. Diſe. | | OM 


diſcoveries in this ſea. This voyage was marked with horrid barbarities on the 


the vaſt ſpace of ſea which Doctor PaLLas allows between the two groups, 
Captain Cook is fully vindicated for omitting, in his chart, the multitude-vf 


needleſsly multiplied, by the miſtake of the Ruſſian adventurers in the reckoning, 
or, on ſeeing the ſame iſland in different points of view, putting it down as 


from their diſcoverer (in 1761) Andrean Tolſiyb, ſucceed. On two of them are 


* „ 


theſe iſlands, brought here on floating ice, and multiply greatly. The blue 
variety is ten times more numerous here than the white; but the reverſe is ob- 
ſerved in Sibiria. They feed on fiſh, or any carrion left by the tide. The natives 


Arturlan IsLEs. 
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by 0 The natives ths their noſes and under lips, and insert bones in them dot 
| by way of ornament. . Among the laſt in this group is Oonolaſcha, which, wa, . 
a viſited by Captain Cook. This lies ſo near to the coaſt of America, as to clame | is 1 
Wig a right to be conſidered as an appurtenance to it. I ſhall therefore quit theſe de. 0 
9 1 tached paths for the preſent, and, in purſuance of my plan, trace the coaſts of hai 
1 5 the northern diviſion of the great continent, from the W at which i it is ü. moi 
114 * vided from South America. . two 
MM ' Catrronmia, After traverſing obliquely the Pacific Ocean, appears Cali ifornia, the maſt rig 
0 | | ſoutherly part of my plan on this ſide of the new world. This greateſt of pen. * 
le 8 inſulas extends from Cape Blanco, lat, 32, to Cape St. Lucas, lat. 233 and is 7 
bel bounded on the eaſt by a great gulph, called the Vermillion ſea, receiving at its fa 
ft il bottom the vaſt and violent river Colerado. The weſt fide is mountanous, ſandy, ; 7 
| | | and barren *, with ſeveral vulcanoes on the main land and the iſles + : the eaſtern, but 
In | varied with extenſive plains, fine vallies watered with numbers of ſtreams, ani * 
0 1 the country abounds with trees and variety of fruits. The natives, the moſt in- lor 
vl nocent of people, are in a ftate cf paradiſaical nature, or at leſt were ſo before 4 
1 the arrival of the European coloniſts among them. The men went nearly nakel, . 
Mo | without the conſciouſneſs of being ſo. The head is the only part they pay ay = 
: k 1 attention to; and that is ſurrounded with a chaplet of net-work, ornamentel of th 
0 1 with feathers, fruits, or mother of pearl. The women have a neat matted apran 0 
58 | falling to their knees: they fling over their ſhoulders the ſkin of ſome beaſt, or this « 
10 of ſome large bird, and wear a head-dreſs like the other ſex. The weapons * 
a 0 | of the country are bows, arrows, jayelins, and bearded darts, calculated either 18 
14 for war or the chace. In the art of navigation, they have not got beyond the the £ 
. Hi bark-log, made of a few bodies of trees bound parallel together ; and in theſe The 
| bh | they dare the turbulent element. They have no houſes. During ſummer they "7 
WH | ſhelter themſelves from the ſun under the ſhade of trees; and during nights ſleep Wy 
7 under a roof of branches ſpread over them. In winter they burrow under - 
1 ground, and lodge as ſimply as the beaſts themſelves : fuch however va in d 

their condition in 1697 ; I have not been able to learn the effect of European Mr, P. 
1 | 5 refinement on their manners. Numbers-of ſettlements have, ſince that time, 1 1 
; been formed there, under the auſpices of the Jeſuits. The Order was of late years on 
N ſupported by the Marquis de Valero, a patriotic and munificent nobleman 1, who t Bath 
9 : favored their "MtomPtss in order to extend the power and wealth of the Spaniſ nately 
il . CE : | dominions; ont 
"Na D : | '» Shebvoks, in Harris's Call. i $33 7 Hackluyt, f iii. 401.— Hy. California, i. 140 therefor 

! | | ES 1 This is the nobleman whom the writer of Lord Anſon's Voyage ſtigmatiſes with the epithet of with ſu 

j; munificent bigot. It was not by a reverend author, as is generally ſuppoſed, but by a perſon whoſe *A 

| [ an were mann. in the extreme of another tincture.— Having from my youth been honored E 
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years 
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Jominions 3 it I believe with eee. The land and en Nn 


Monterey, in lat. 36, is adapted for every vegetable production; and E good wine 
is made from the vines introduced by the coloniſts. 


The natives are a fine race of men, tall, brawny, and well made ; "wich black 


hair hanging over their ſhoulders, and with copper-colored ſkins. We have a 


moſt imperfect account of the animals of this peninſula, It certainly Dofleſſes 
two wool-bearing quadrupeds. As to birds, I doubt not but the Jeſuits are 
right, when they ſay, that it has all that are found in New Mexico, and New 
Spain. The capes of Florida and cape St. Lucas lie nearly under the ſame lati- 


| tudes, and form the ſouthern extremities of North America; but our ignorance of 


the productions of the vaſt provinces of New Mexico, will leave __ ſubject to 
a future naturaliſt to ſupply my deficiencies. 

This country was diſcovered under, the auſpices of the great Cortex, and Don 
Antonio de Mendoga, cotemporary viceroy of the new "conqueſts: each, actuated by a 
glorious ſpirit of emulation, ſent out commanders to-advance the welfare of their 

country to the utmoſt ; and Franciſco Ullea, in 1 539, and Fernando Alarchon, in 
1540, ſoon diſcovered this peninſula, and other adjacent regions, ſources of im- 
menſe wealth to their country v. The Spaniſh adventurers of theſe early times 
failed as high as lat. 42 ; and named, in honor of the Ry the n . 
of their diſcovery Cabo di Mendoga. 

Our celebrated navigator, Sir Francis Drake, on As 5th 1578, touched on 
this coaſt, firſt in lat. 43; but was induced, from the ſeverity of the cold, to ſail 
to lat. 38, where he anchored in a fine bay. He found the natives to be a fine 
race of men, naked as the Californians, with the ſame kind of head-dreſles ; and 
the females habited like their ſouthern neighbors. He was treated like- a deity. 


The chief of the country, by the reſignation of his crown or chaplet, his-ſceptre, -. 


i. e. calumet, and other inſignia of royalty, veſted in Sir Francis the whole 
land; which he named. New Albion, from its white cliffs, and took formal poſleſ- 


vith the friendſhip of the Anjen family, I can give a little hiſtory of the 3 of the Voyage. A 
Mr. Paman firſt undertook the work. It was afterwards taken out of his hands, and placed in thoſe 
of the reverend Mr. Walters, chaplain of the Centurion; but he had no ſhare in it, farther than 
collecting the materials from the ſeveral journals: thoſe were delivered to Mr. Benjamin Robins, a 
moſt-able mathematician; and the moſt elegant writer of his time. He was ſon of a quaker-taylor 
at Bath, whom J have often ſeen: a moſt venerable and reſpectable old man, Mr. Robins unfortue 
nately forgot that he was writing in the character of a divine ; and it was not thought proper to 
afront Mr, Walters, by omitting his name in the title-page, as he had taken in ſubſcriptions : this, 
therefore, will account for the conſtant 2 of the word e in a * which abounded 
vith ſuch ſignal dellverances. 


A full account of theſe voyages may be ſeen i in Hackluyt, | iii. 29 ”, Ge. 
ſion 
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SATTAIN Cook. 


fion of in the name of his royal miſtreſs. We may be thankful that we nere 


ſuffered to periſh for want, in London, the ſeat of literature and opulence, 


CALIFORNIA 


clamed the ceſſion: it forms at preſent part of New Mexico; and probably is n. 


ſerved for future conteſts between the Spaniards and the offspring of our late f 
coloniſts. Sir Francis found this country a warren of what he calls, a ſtrang 1 
kind of Conies, with heads as the heads of ours; the feete of a Want, i. . 4 
Mole, and the tail of a Rat, being of a great length: under her chinne is a i 
© either ſide a bag, into the which ſhe gathereth her meat when ſhe hath filled ky pF 
© bellie abroad.” The common people feed on them, and the king's coat was may nit 
of their ſkins v. This ſpecies is to be referred to the diviſion of Rats with . ty 
in each jaw; and has never been obſerved from that period to this. nn 
Exactly two hundred years from that time the coaſt was again viſited by u * 
Engliſbman, who in point of abilities, ſpirit, and perſeverance, may be compary 78 
with the greateſt ſeaman our iſland ever produced. Captain James Cook, o ho 
March 7th 1778, got fight of New Albion, in lat. 44- 33 north, and long. 235. 1 N 
eaſt, about eight leagues diſtant, The ſea is here (as is the caſe the whole yy 5. 
from California) from ſeventy- three to ninety fathoms deep. The land is mow. diat 
rately high, diverſified with hills and vallies, and every where covered vu tc 
wood, even to the water's edge. To the moſt ſouthern cape he ſaw he gave the ages 
name of Cape Gregory, its latitude 43. 30: the next, which was in 44. 6, K qua 
called Cape Perpetua ; and the firſt land he ſaw, which was in 44. 55, Ca king 
Foul-weather. The whole coaſt, for a great extent, is nearly ſimilar, alot fon 
ſtrait, and harborleſs, with a white beach forming the ſhore. While he vn may 
_ plying off the. coaſt, he had a fight of land in about lat. 43. 10, nearly in the their 
ſituation of Cape Blanco de St. Sebaſtian, diſcovered by Martin d' Aguilar it paral 
1603. A little to the north, the Oregon, or great river of the Meſt, diſcharge along 
itſelf into the Pacific Ocean, Its banks were covered with trees; but the vi Wl p,,, 
lence of the currents prevented D' Aguilar from entering into it T7. This, and the In 
river of Bourbon, or Port Nelſon, which falls into Hudſon's Bay; that of St. Laurm Dari 
which runs to the eaſt; and the Miſſiſpi, which falls into the bay of Mexico, are ſii ¶ ¶ uulca 
to riſe within thirty miles of each other. The intervening ſpace muſt be the e 
| higheſt ground in North America, forming an inclined plane to the diſcharges d 41147 
the ſeveral rivers. An ill-fated traveller, of great merit, places the ſpot in la AW the A 
47, welt long. from London 98, between a lake from which the Og: flows kedne 
and another called bite Bear lake, from which the M. fpi t · From 
* Hackluyt, iii. 738. 1 Hiſt. California, i ii. 292. caſt 0 

1 Carver's Travels, 76, 121,——Mr. Carver, captain of an independent company, penetrat | 
far inland into America; and publiſhed an intereſting account of his travels. This gentleman i ® 02 


Thi 


CHAIN OF ALPS IN AMERICA, 


the vaſt chain which pervades the whole continent of America. It may be fairly 
taken from the ſouthern extremity, where Staten Land and Terra del Fuego riſe 
out of the ſea, as inſulated links, to an immenſe height, black, rocky, and mark- 
" with rugged ſpiry tops, frequently covered with ſnow. New Georgia may be 
added, as another, horribly congenial, riſing detached farther to the eaſt. The 
mountains about the ſtreights of Magellan ſoar to an amazing height, and infi- 
nitely ſuperior to thoſe of the northern hemiſphere, under the ſame degree of la- 
titude. From the north ſide of the ſtreights of Magellan, they form a continued 
chain through the kingdoms of Chil; and Peru, preſerving a courſe not remote 
from the Pacific Ocean. The ſummits, in many places, are the higheſt in the 
world. There are not leſs than twelve which are from two thouſand four hun- 
red toiſes high, to above three thouſand, Pichincha, which impends over 
Juito, is about thirty-five leagues from the ſea, and its ſummit is two thouſand 
four hundred. and thirty toiſes above the ſurface of the water; Cayambs, imme- 
diately under the equator, is above three thouſand ; and Chimborazo higher than 
the laſt by two hundred. Moſt of them have been vulcanic, and in different 
ages marked with eruptions far more horrible than have been known in other 
quarters of the globe. They extend from the equator, through Chili; in which 


from thence into Terra del Fuego irfelf, which, forming the ſtreights of Magellan, 
may have been rent from the continent by ſome great convulſion, occaſioned by 


paralleled extent of plain appears on their eaſtern fide. The river of Amazons runs 
Pongo of Borjas, till it reaches its ſea - like diſcharge into the Atlantic Occan. 

Darien, into the kingdom of Mexico, and preſerve a majeſtic height and their 
wleanic diſpoſition, The mountain Popocatepec made a violent eruption during 
the expedition of Cortez, which is moſt beautifully deſcribed by his hiſtorian, 
Antonio de Solis +, This, poflibly, is the ſame with the vulcano obſerved by 
kedneſs of the lavas, he conjectured to have been but lately extinguiſhed f. 


o Ovalli, Hiſt. Chit, in ChurthilP's q. i üi. 13. F Conguef of Mexico, book iii. ch. i ir. 
19. to 33» | 


eman Wo 


Thi inconſiderable 


| tingdom is a range of vulcanoes, from lat. 26 ſouth, to 45. 30%, and poffibly 


In the northern hemiſphere, the Andes paſs through the narrow iſthmus 7. 


From the kingdom of Mexico, this chain is continued northward, and to the 
eaſt of . z then verges ſo greatly towards the weſt, as to leave a wry. 


This exalted ſituation is part of the Shining Mountains, which are branches of Quan or Al re 7 


In AuRBRICA. 


their laborings; and New Georgia, forced up from the ſame cauſe. An un- 


along a level cloathed with foreſts, after it burſts from its confinement at the 7 


the Abbe-d' Auteroche, in his way from Vera Crux to Mexico, which, from the na- | 


ex. 


a 


| cen dende . pace between it and the Pacific chin s and frequently Sethe | 
branches jut into the ſea, and form promontories; which, with parts of the chan 


great diſtance. , A plain, rich in woods and ſavannas, ſwarming with Biſons o 
Buffaloes, Stags, and Virginian Deer, with Bears, and great variety of game, 


to be about lake Champlain and lake George, with branches pointing obliquely to 


with lowering progreſs, even into our poor remnant of the new world, Nova Scotia. 
The main chain paſſes through the province of Neu York, where it is diſtinguiſh. 


p. xcv, I have given a view of the immenſe elevated plain in the Ruffian en. 


CHAIN OF ALPS IN AMERICA 


itſelf, - were often ſeen by our navigators in the courſe of their voyage. Som 
branches, as we have before obſerved, extend towards the eaſt, but not to any 


occupies an amazing tract, from the great lakes of Canada, as low as the gulph a 
Mexico - and eaſtward to the other great chain of mountains, the Apaſachias, 
which are the Alps of that ſide of northern America. I imagine its commencement 


the river St. Laurence eaſtward, and riſing on its oppoſite coaſts: others extending, 


ed by the name of the Highlands, and lies within forty miles of the Atlantis 
From- thence it recedes from the ſea, in proportion as it advances ſouthward; and 
-near its extremity in South Carolina is three hundred miles diſtant from the Water, 
It conſiſts of ſeveral parallel ridges.*, divided by moſt enchanting vallies, aud 
generally cloathed with variety of woods. Theſe ridges riſe, gradually from the 
eaſt one above the other, to the central; from which they gradually fall to the 
weſt, into the vaſt plains of the Mifffipi. The middle ridge is of an enormous 
bulk and height. The whole extends in breadth about ſeventy miles; and in 
many places leaves great chaſms for the diſcharge of the vaſt and numerous river 
which riſe in the, boſoms of the mountains, and empty themſelves into the Atlanti 
acean, after - yielding a matchleſs navigation to the provinces. they water, [In 


pire. Beyond the branch of the Apalachian mountains, called The Endleſs, is 
another of amazing extent, nearly as high as the mountains themſelves +. This 
plain, (called the Upper Plains) is exceedingly rich land; begins at the Mou! 
river; reaches to within a ſmall. diſtance of lake Ontario ; and to the weſtwall 
forms part of the extenſive plains of the Ohio, and reaches to an unknown diſtance 
beyond the 14: ;/ifipi. Vaſt rivers take their riſe, and fall to every point of the 
compaſs; into lake Ontario, into Hudſon s river, and into the Delawar and Su- 
quehanna. The 'tide of the Hudſon's river flows through its deep-worn bed fa 
up, even to within a ſmall diſtance of the head of the Delawar ; which, after 1 


® 'Dottor Garden. See alſo Mr. Lewis Evans's E- and map. 22 2d ed. bk 6, &c, 
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CHAIN OF ALPS IN AME RI 0 4. 


furious 8 down a long deſcent, interrupted with rapids, meets 96 tide not 
yery remote from its diſcharge into the ecean . 


c*1 1 


Much of the low grounds between the baſe of the n hills and the Low Grune 


ſea (eſpecially i in Virginia and Carolina) have in early times been occupied by the 
ocean. In many parts there, are numbers of ſmall riſings, compoſed of ſhells, 
and in all the plains incredible quantities beneath the ſurface, Near the Miſſiſipi 


again, in lat. 32. 28, from the depth of fifty to eighty feet, are always found, in 5 
digging, ſea-ſand and fea-ſhells, exactly ſimilar to what are met with on the 


ſhores near Penſacola t. This is covered with a ſtratum of deep clay or marle, 


and above that with a bed of rich vegetable earth. All this proves the propriety of 
applying the epithet of NEW to this quarter of the globe, in a ſenſe different 
to that intended by the novelty of its diſcovery. Great part of North America at 


leſt became but recently habitable: the vaſt plains of the Mi 77 pt, and the 
tract between the Apalachian Alps and the Atlantic, were once poſſeſſed by the 
ocean. Either at this period Anerica had not received its population from the 


old world, or its inhabitants muſt have been confined to the mountains and their 


vallies, till the waters ceaſed to cover the tracts now peopled by millions. 
The compoſition of the northern mountains agrees much with thoſe of the north 


of Aſia, and often conſiſts of a grey rock ſtone or granite, mixed with glimmer | 


and quartz; the firſt uſually black, the laſt + purpliſh, Near the river St. Lau- 
rence, a great part of the mountains reſts on a kind of flaty limeſtone. Large 


beds of limeſtones, of different colors, are ſeen running from the granitical 
mountains, and are filled with Cornua Ammonis, and different ſorts of ſhells, par- 
ticularly with a ſmall ſpecies of ſcallop, together with various ſorts of corals, 


branched as well as ſtarry, The ſtrata of limeſtone alſo appear near the baſe of 


different parts of the Apalachian chain 1. Without doubt, the ſchiſtous band, 


conſiſting of variety of ſtone, ſplit and divided by fiſſures horizontal and perpen- 


dicular (in Aſia the repoſitory of metallic veins) is alſo found attendant on the 
granitical mountains of North America, and like them will be found rich in ores &: ; 


but that country has not yet been ſurveyed by a philoſophical eye. The labor 


will be amply repayed to the proprietors, by the diſcovery of mineral ſources of 
wealth, perhaps equal to thoſe already diſcovered in the ſimilar ſecondary chains | 


of mountains in the Ruſſian empire . 


Captain Cook continued his voyage to the northward ; but, by reaſon of 
ſqually weather and fogs for a few degrees, or from lat. 50 to 55. 20, was deprived 


* Mr. Lewis Evans, p. 9, and map. 7. Lorimer, eq, 1 Kalm, iii, 21, 198, 


216,—Bartram's Travels, 10, 38. 5 In ſuch ſeem to be lodged the lead and ſilver ores found 


in Canada. ' See Kalm, iii. 212. l See Dr. PALLAs's Obſ. ſur la formation de Montagnes, &c. 
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map, falls into that of De Fuca: according to another, into a vaſt inland fea, 


expedition of 1775; which ended in diſproving theſe ſtrange fictions f. It had 


NOOTKA $0UN D. 
of the opportugity of making t the obſervations be wiſhed. 1 lat. 48. I 55 he in 
vain looked for the pretended ſtreights of Juan de Fuca, who impoſed on a Michas 
Lack, an Engliſhman he met with at Venice, an account of having found, in 1502, 
an entrance in this latitude, and ſailed through it, till he arrived in the North 
ſea, i. e. Hudſon's Bay. Of equal credibility is the pretended paſſage of Ad. 
miral de Fontes, in 1640,. which is placed in lat. 50. 1; and, according to one 


called Mer de Oueſt +. Diligent ſearch was alſo made after this in the Spanih 


likewiſe the farther importance of filling up the gap in the charts, by furniſhing 
us with a ſurvey of that tract of coaſt which Captain Cook was obliged to quit. 
In lat, 49, Captain Cook found a ſecure ſhelter in an harbor called by hin 


1— W 0 


King George's Sound ; by the natives, Nootla. The ſhores are rocky $; but No 
within the Sound appears a branch of the range I before mentioned. It is here | 
divided into hills of unequal heights, very ſteep, with ridged ſides, and round : 
blunted tops; in general cloathed with woods to the very ſummits. Tn the 
few exceptions, the nakedneſs diſcovers their compoſition, which is rocky, or b 
in parts covered with the adventitious ſoil of rotten trees or moſſes. *\ f 
The trees were the Pinus Canadenſis, or Canada Pine; the P. Sylveftris, or bs 
Scotch Pine, and two or three other ſorts.; Cupreſſus Thyoides, or the White Cedar, 4 
The Pines of this neighborhood are of a great ſize: ſome are a hundred and 5 
twenty feet high, and fit for maſts or ſhip-building || but the dimenſions of ſome A 
of the canoes in Nootha Sound beſt ſhew their vaſt bulk—they are made of a la 
. ſingle tree, hollowed ſo as to contain twenty perſons ; and are ſeven feet broad, and of 
three deep. They are the ſame with the monoxyla of the antient Germans and A 
| Gauls ©, but conſtructed with much more elegance. The old Europeans were con- 1 
tent if they could but float. They probably were formed on the ſame rude model th 
as thoſe of the old Virginians , or of the antient Britons, ſimilar to one I have th 
ſeen dug up in a moraſs in Scotland, as artleſs as a hog- trough ++. Thoſe of Motla th 
Sound are at the head tapered into a long prow, and at the ſtern they decreaſe in Bl 
breadth, but end abrupt. | * 
The day-tides riſe here, two or three days aber the full and new moon, eight ab 
2 North-weſt Fox, 163. + See Fefteries's OIf. on the Letter of Abs. de Fontes, and his mo 
map; alſo de L'Iſfle's map. x Maurelle's Voy. in 1775, in Mr. Barrington Miſcellames, 508, _ 
S Vapage, ii. 290. tab. $6, 87. a | Barrington's Miſcell. 290. ; ¶ Polyen. Stratages fac 
lib. v. c. 23.—Pel. Paterc. lib. ii. c. 17. ** Brevis et ſida Narratio Virginie, in which are 
engraven the canoes of the country, taken from the drawing of John With ; ſent there with Tho. Harrit rou 
for that purpoſe, by Sir Walter Raleigh, who communicated them to De Bry.—See tab, xii, and xlit = 
of the Account of — . Scott, Ut, p. 106. FI Ui 
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feet nine a The night-tides, at the ſame periods, riſe two feet higher; | 


Pieces of drift wood, which the navigators had placed during day out of the reach 
(as they thought) of the tides, were in the night floated higher up, ſo as to 
demonſtrate the great increaſe of the nocturnal flux *. 


I have deſcribed, to the beſt of my power, the quadrupeds and birds of the P 


rican part of this voyage. In p. 12 I have given my ſuſpicions of certain animals 


of the Sheep kind being natives of this neighborhood and Cali rfornia ; but am not 


ſufficiently warranted to pronounce them to be the ſame with the Argali or wild 


Sheep. Woollen garments are very common among the people of this Sound, and 
are manufactured by the women. The materials of many of them ſeem taken 


from the Fox and the Lynx; others, I preſume, from the exquiſite down of the 


Muſk Ox, Ne 2. The only peculiar animal of theſe parts is the Sea Otter, No 36: 


it extends ſouthward along the coaſt, as far as lat. 40, and as high as 60 f. The 
other quadrupeds obſerved by the navigators are common to * eaſtern ſide of < 


North America. 


I may mention, that ſmall Perroquets, and Pareots with red bills, feet, and 


breaſts, were ſeen by M. Maurelle about Port Trinidada, in lat. 41. 7; and great 
flocks of Pigeons in the ſame neighborhood 1. This was in June, poſſibly they 
were on their migration when our navigators reached the coaſts, which was on 
March 29th. As to the Parrots, it is poſſible that thoſe biròs may not extend ſo 
far north as Noora; for on the eaſtern ſide of the continent they do not inhabit 
higher, even in ſummer, than the province of Virginia, in lat. 39; or, in the mid- 


land parts, than lat. 41. 15, where they haunt in multitudes the ſouthern ſides 


of the lakes Erie and Michigam, and the banks of the rivers Ilinois and Ohio. 
Another delicate ſpecies of bird was ſeen here in plenty, a kind of Honey-ſucker or 


Humming-bird, a new ſpecies ; which I have deſcribed, Ne 177, under the title of 


the Ruffed. Among the water-fowl were ſeen the Great Black Petrel, p. 536. A. or 
the Quebrantabueſſos, or Bone-breaker of the Spaniards, which ſeems to be found from 


the Kuril iſles to Terra del Fuego; the Northern Diver, Ne 439 ; a great flock of 
Black Ducks with white heads; a large ſpecies of White Ducks with red bills; 


and Swans flying northward to their breeding-places : common Corvorants were 


alſo very frequent. 


The inhabitants of this Sound alter in their appearance from thoſe who live 
more ſouthern. 


face is compreſſed from temple to temple: the noſtrils wide: noſe flat, with a 
rounded point; through the ſeptum narium of many is introduced a * of 1 iron, 


2 W ii. 339. 9 In p. 89, for lat. 44, read FS 1 See Barringlon's 


ts a braſs, 


They are in general below the middle ſtature ; plump, but not 
muſcular : their viſage round, full, and with prominent cheeks ; above which the 


exit 


Birds. 
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| nth. or copper : eyes ſmall, black, languiſhing : mouth: round : lips 1 al 
thick: hair of the head thick, ſtrong, black, long, and lank; that on the cue 
brows very thin: neck ſhort and thick: limbs ſmall and ill- made: ſkin a pallig 
white, where it can be viewed free from dirt or paint. The women are nearly of 
the ſame form and ſize as the men, but. undiſtinguiſhable by any feminine ſoft⸗ 
neſs. Many of the old men have great beards, and even muſtachios; but the 
younger people in general ſeem to have plucked out the hair, except a little on thel 

Aenne 7-5 | . | 3 
Their dreſs conſiſts of mantles and cloaks; well manufactured among themſclyg 
and either woollen, matting, or ſome material correſpondent. to hemp. Over 
their other cloaths the men frequently throw the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt, 
which ſerves as a great cloak. The head is covered with a cap made of matting 

in form of a truncated cone, or in that of a flower-vaſe, with the top adorned 
with a pointed or round knob, or with a bunch of leathern taſſels. Their whole 
bodies are incruſted with paint or dirt, and they are a moſt ſquallid offenſive rate; I 
' filent, phlegmatic, and uncommonly lazy; eaſily provoked to violent anger, and 
as ſoon appeaſed. The men are totally deſtitute of ſhame: the women behaeſ 
with the utmoſt modeſty, and even baſhfulneſs *. I ſhall not repeat what ba 
been ſaid of the infinite variety of hideous ads this nation poſſeſſes, and ſeems 
particularly fond of, was not the ingenious Editor of the Voyage at a loſs for their 


3 


intent, whether for religious or for maſquerading purpoſes 4 Mr. Bartram 


proves that theſe maſques extend to the eaſtern ſide of the continent, and that 
their uſe was ſportive; for he was plagued part of a night with the bulfooney 
of a fellow, who came into his lodgings while he. was on his travels, . and, 
after playing a thouſand antic tricks, vaniſhed in a manner as if he meant to el 
taken for a hobgoblin. The Offiaks have exactly the ſame cuſtom 8. 1 
Theſe people have made ſome progreſs in the imitative arts; for, beſides their | 
| kill in the ſculpture of their maſques, which they cut into the ſhape of the heads | 
of various ſpecies of beaſts and birds, they are capable of painting with tolerable 
exaQneſs : accordingly, they often repreſent on their caps the whole progreſs of the i 


 Whale-fiſhery. I have ſeen a ſmall bow made of bone, which was brought by the 


nauvigators from this ſide of North America, on- which was engraven, very intels] I 


_ ligibly, every object of the chace. I have cauſed this ſingular bow to be engraven, | 
and in the ſame plate, that moſt terrific Tomahawk of Nootha Sound, called thel 
Taaweeſh, or Tſuſkeeah. The offenſive part is a ſtone projecting out of the mouth 
of a ſculpture 1 in wood, reſembling a human face, in which are ſtuck human and 

| other teeth: long locks of ſcalped hair are · placed on ſeveral parts of the head q 


5 Ruffin Nations, i. 193. 1 
beg | 8 waving 


eke, i. 3. + Same, 307. * 1 Travel; ag 
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waying when brandiſhed | in a 'molk dreadful manner, I could Aifinguiſh the Elk, 
the Rein, the Virginian Deer, and the Dog; birds, probably of the Gooſe kind; the 
Whale-fiſhery, the Walrus, and the Seal. With what facility might be reclamed and 
civilized a people ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a diſpolition towards the liberal arts ! 


From lat. 55. 20, towards the north, the country increaſes in height, elpeclaily. 


inland, where a range of very lofty mountains, moſtly covered with ſnow, is ſeen. 


nearly parallel with the coaſt, a branch of thoſe I have before mentioned. Above 
lat. 56 the coaſt is broken into. bays and harbours. In this neighborhood Captain 
Tchirikow, conſort to the great navigator BERING, who was ſeparated from his 


commander by a ſtorm, was ſo unfortunate as to touch on an. open part of the. 
coaſt, in about lat. 55, in which he anchored in a moſt dangerous ſituation, full. 


of rocks. Having loſt his ſhallop, and after that his ſmall boat, with part of his 


go 


* 


- 


Russ IAN Vora - 


crew, which he had ſent on ſhore to water, and which. were deſtroyed by the na- 


tives, he was obliged to return from his ineffectual voyage . A vaſt conic moun- 
tains called by Captain Cook Mount Edgecumbe +, riſes eg above all the 
others. This is -in lat. 57. 3, long. 224. 7. Not remote from hence is the Bay. 


of Hands, the ſame as the Port los Remedios, nearly the ne. plus of the Spaniſh ex 
pedition of 1775. The adventurers comforted themſelves with having reached 
lat. 58, and having attained the higheſt latitude ever arrived at in theſe ſeas Wh 
This coaſt, as well as the reſt, continued covered with woods. 


A high peaked mountain, Mount Fair-weather, and the inlet Croſs Sound, next 


v 
Movxr 
 Epcecunss.. 


appear. The firſt is the higheſt of a chain of ſnowy mountains, which lie inland 


about five Jeagues, in lat. 58. 52. The land between them and the ſea was very 


low, for the trees ſeemed to ariſe out of the water. Several ſea-birds, with a 
black ring round the head; the tip of the tail, and upper part of the wings, marked 


with black ; the body bluiſh above, white beneath, came in view; and on the 
water ſat a browniſh Duck, with a deep blue or black head &. . 9 

In lat. 59. 18, is a bay, with a wooded iſle off its ſouth point, named by Captain | 
Cook, BERING's; in honor of. the illuſtrious Dane who firſt diſcovered this 


part of America, and, as was conjectured, anchored there for a ſmall ſpace; The 


appearance of the country was terrific; it conſiſted of lofty mountains (in Fuly) 
covered with ſnow : but the chain. is interrupted near this port by a plain of a few 
miles in extent; beyond which the view was unlimited, having behind it a con- 
tinuance of level country, or ſome great lake, He had not leiſure to make obſer- 
rations z he only named a cape, which advanced into the ſea, Cape Elias Ie this is 


not at preſent known ; but the name of Mount Elias was beſtowed by Captain 


* oy. & Decouvertes de Ruſſes, i. 250. + Cook's Foy. ii. 344, tab. 86. 1 Barrington's . 
Mifeel, 507. Cook Foy, ü. 347. IV. & e i. 254.—Coox, ii. 342, 383. 
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the bay, in lat. b. 15. | 
BERING, during the ſhort tay he made on the non; fent his boat on "© te | 


„ 


Jor, Sp. Pl. i. 163; Great Plantane, Fl, Scot. i. 117. K. Virg.: Plantago Aﬀzatica, 
Sp. Pl. i. 163. X.: Polemonium Cæruleam, Sp. Pl. i. 230: Greek Valerian, Hu. 
ſon, i. 89. K.: Lonicera Hloſteum, Fl. Sib. iii. 129. K.: Ribes Alpinum, Sp. Pl.i. 


Red W hortle-berries, Fl. Scot. i. 202. K.: Erica, Fl. Sib. 131, No 22. T.; 
 Adoxa Moſchatellina, Sp. Pl. i. 527; tuberous Moſchatel, Fl. Scot. i. 209. I.: 
Rubus Idæus, Sp. Pl. i. 706; Raſberry-buſh, FI. Scot. i. 263. K.: Fragaria Veſa 


Jintbium, Sp. Pl. ii. 1188; or common Wormwood, Fl. Scot. i. 467: Artenifu 
flowers: Erigeron acre, Sp. Pl. ii. 1211; Blue Fleabane, FI. Scot. i. 474. L.: 
B. K. Virg. : Pyrethrum, Fl. Sib, ii. 203, Ne 170. B. K.: Achillea Millefolium 


far les Rufſes, i. 256. Fayage, ii, tab. 86. 
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Cook on a very conſpicuous mountain ., which 2 inland to the north-welt.o 


procure water. That great naturaliſt, Steller, companion of the voyage, took the 


opportunity of landing. The whole time allotted him was only ſix hours; 3 during , 
which he collected a few plants, and ſhot that beautiful ſpecies of Jay, No 39 
to which TI have given his name. He returned on board with the regret a man 


his zeal muſt feel at the neceſſity of ſo flight an examination in.ſo ample a field, 


What he could have done, had circumſtances permitted, is evident from the exe | 


cellent collection he formed of natural Tue ne 1 ARIER and ſome of 
its iſlands +. | 
Among the plants found » him on the: 4 continent were, Plantago na. 


291. Fl. Scot, i. 146. K.: Ribes groſſularia, Sp. Pl. i. 201; Gooſeberries, X. Yirg.: 
Claytonia Virginica ? Sp. Pl. i. 294. K. Virg.: Heuchera Americana ? Sp. Pl. i. 
328. K.: Heracleum Panaces, Sp. Pl. i. 358; or Cow Parſnep, K. which he found 
in one of the habitations of the natives, tied up in bundles ready for uſe. (I hare 
mentioned, at p. CXVIL. the application of it in Kamtſchatha, for the purpoſes of dif. 
tilling an intoxicating liquor ; but the Americans are fortunate enough to be 
ignorant of that art, and only uſe it- as a food.) Vaccinium Myrtillus, Sp. Pl. i. 

498; Bilberries, Fl. Scot. i. 200. K.; Vaccinium Vitis Idæa, Virg. Sp. Pl. i. 500; 


Sp. Pl. i. 708; Wood Strawberry, Fl. Scot. i. 267. Virg. K.: the Leontodon Ju. 
raxicum, Virg. B. Sp. Pl. ii. 1122; or common Dandelion, #1. Scot. i. 433: 4. 


Vulgaris, Sp. Pl. ii. 1188; or Mugwort, . Scot. i. 468: Gnaphalium Digium, 
Sp. Pl. ii. 1199; Mountain Cudweed, or Cat's-foot, Fl. Scot. i. 470. K.: After 
ſeu potitis Helenium fruticoſum, Fl. Sib. ii. 175, B. K. with beautiful yelloy 


Chryſanthemum Leucanthemum, ii. 1251; Great Daiſy, or Ox-eye, Fl. Scot. i. 488, 


Cook, ii, tab. 36. I h. Deccu wertes, bs 257. 5 + Decouvertes fait 
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6p, Pl. ii. 13671 ;  Milfoil or Yarrow, FI. Scot. i. 490. E. Vi Ire: Empetrum nigrum, 
| Sp. Pl. ii. 1450; Black-berried Heath, Crow-berries, Fl. Scet. ii. 612. K. Virg.: 

Meniſpermum Canadenſe ? Sp. Pl. ii. 1468. K. Virg.—I retain the mark of Britiſb. 
vegetables, to ſhew the vaſt dilatation of plants; and that of Virg. to * thoſe 
which ſpread to the eaſtern ſide of America. | 

To theſe may be added a few trees and plants obſerved bes our navigators ; z ſuch 
as the Pinus Strobus, Sp. Pl. ii. 1490, the white or Jeymouth Pine, which grows 
to an enormous ſize; Pinus Canaden ſis, Sp. Pl. it. 1421, the Canada Pine; three 
or four other Pines, Which we cannot determine; the Cupreſſus Diſticha? Sp. Pl. ii. 
1422, the deciduous Cypreſs; Cupreſſus Thyoides, Sp. Pl. ii. 1422, or white Cedar; 
ſome Birch, Alders, and Willows; wild Roſe-buſhes; and ſeveral plants, the 


dance in the adjacent iſland Oonalaſchka, where it ſerves 2s a food, as it does in 
Kamiſchatka 2. | 


Captain Cook obſerved variety of birds; among them ſome Albatroſſes, the 
ſnowy Gulls, and the common Corvorant: and in the poor wpods which encircled 
the iſland like a girdle, were ſeen a Crow, the white-headed Eagle, and another 
ſpecies equally large, of a blacker color, with a white breaſt, which proves to be 


bellied E agle f. 


1 Alfter doublin g a cape, called by our great navigator, Hinchinbroke $, he anchored PRINcEWIITIAu's 
Z. in a vaſt ſound, named by him Prince William's, in lat. 61. 30, ſecured by a long SOUND» : 
Piſa, land, called Mountague's, ſtretching obliquely acroſs from north-eaſt to ſouth- — 

1 Ta weſt. The land round this harbour roſe to a vaſt height, and was deeply covered” 

. Hh with ſow ||. Vegetation in theſe parts ſeemed to leſſen. The principal trees 

temiſa were the Canadian and Spruce Firs, and ſome of them moderately large. dp 

icum, Beſides the quadrupeds found at Noatia, there is a variety of Bear of a white Qvaprupps. 
Af color; I will not call it the Polar, as that animal inhabits only the ſevereſt cli- | 

yellon mates, where it can find dens of ſnow and iſles of ice. An animal of the er- 

. X. mine kind, varied with brown, but the tail ſcarcely tipt with black. Wolve- 

i. 488, renes were here, of a very brilliant color; and the earleſs Marmot, Ne 47, was 


rery common, None of theſe were ſeen eng © but their ſkins were brought 


1 dee the Na. view of Ty Corner Cove, tab, 45. 


bg” 


ſpecies of which are unknown to. us. Probably that uſeful Lily, the Lilium 
Kamiſchatchenſe, or Saranne, extends to the continent, for it is found in abun- 


the kind deſcribed by Mr. Latham, 1. P. 33. N* 72, under the name of the white - 


* hat 11. . + leis tab. "S 4 Same, Pe 382. | 5 Same, tab. 26. 
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in abundance as articles of commerce. The kin of the head of the male "TY 
Seal was alſo offered to ſale : in the Voyage it is called the  Urfme ; but from th | 


great ſhaggineſs of the hair I preſume I, am not wrong in my conjecture. This 


is the only place in the northern A in panes it was found by the nayi. 


Sos 195 
Among the birds were the black Sea pies with red Pills, obſerved before in 


2 Diemen's Land and New Zealand. A Duck, equal in ſize to our Mallard 


with a white bill tinged with red near the point, and marked with a black ſpot | 
on each fide near-the baſe : on the forchead a large white triangular ſpot, and; 


larger on the hind- part of the neck: the reſt of the plumage duſky : the tail ſhox 


and pointed: the legs red. The female was of duller colors, and the bill v was far 

leſs gay. Another ſpecies reſembled the ſmall one found at Kerguellen's Land, 
A Diver (Grebe?) of the ſize of a Partridge; with a black compreſſed bill: 
head and neck black: upper part of the body deep brown, obſcurely waved with 
black; the lower part duſky, ſpeckled minutely with white. Honey-ſucker, 
probably migratory in this high latitude, frequently flew round the ſhips +. 


To give all the additions I am able to my zoologic part, I ſhall here mention 
certain ſpecies of Petrels, obſerved on the weſtern coaſt of North America: ſuc 
as numberleſs brown Petrels near the entrance of Cook's river, flying round x 


remarkable ſugar-loaf hill f. A- ſpecies ſeen near Neotla Sound, about eletei 


inches long, with the noſtrils ſcarcely tubular: bill and plumage above duſk, 
beneath white: legs back. This is common to Turtle Iſle, lat. 19. 48, ſouth 
long. 178. 2, weſt; and Chriſtmas Iſle, lat. i. 59, north, long. 202. 30, eil. 
Another, about thirteen inches long, with the forehead, ſpace between the eyes 


and bill, the chin, and throat, of a greyiſh white, varied with ſpecks of duſky: 


crown and upper part of the' body duſky : under parts hoary lead-color : leg 
pallid 8. T may add a fourth, ſeen off the coaſt of Kamt/chatha, which Mr. Elk 
mentions as being ſmall, and of a bluiſh color |. 


MankxiNnD here ſhew a variation from the laſt deſcribed. The natives are ge · 


nerally above the common ſtature, but many below it: ſquare- built or ſtrong: 
cheſted: their heads moſt diſproportionably large; their faces flat, and very broad: 
their necks ſhort and thick: their eyes ſmall, in compariſon to the vaſt breadth d 
their faces: their noſes had full round points, turned up at the end : their hair 
long, thick, black, and ftrong : their beards either very thin, or extirpated ; for 
ſeveral of the old men had large, thick, but ſtrait beards: their countenance 
generally full of vivacity, good- nature, and frankneſs, not unlike the Criſtinuus 

* Poy. ii. 377. + Same, 378. 1 Elios Narrative, i i. 251. & This, and 


the preceding, in the LEVERKIAN Muſeum. | Narrative, ii. 246. | 
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the contrary, the inhabitants of Nootka in their dulneſs reſemble the Aſſiibouels, 


who live on the weſtern ſide »: and theſe two nations may have been derived from 
' a common ſtock with the maritime tribes whom we have had occaſion to mention. 


The ſkins of the natives of this ſound were ſwarthy, poſſibly from going often 
naked ; for the ſkins of many of the women, and the children, were white, but 


pallid. Many of the women were diſtinguiſhable from the men by the delicacy of | 
their features, which was far from the caſe with thoſe of Nootka. | 
In theſe parts, within the diſtance of ten degrees, is a change of both dreſs and 


manners. The cloak and mantle are here changed for a cloſe habit, made of the 
ſcins of different beaſts, uſually. with the hair outwards ; or of the ſkins of birds, 
with only the down remaining; ſome. with a cape, others with a hood : over 


which, in rainy weather, is worn a garment like a carter's frock, with large fleeves, b 
and tight round the neck, made of the inteſtines probably of the whale, and as 


fine as gold-beater's leaf. On the hands are always worn mittens, made of the 
paws of a bear; and the legs are covered with hoſe, reaching to midway the thigh. 


The head is calls bare; but thoſe who wear any thing, uſe the high truncated 


conic bonnet, like the people of Nootha +. In this place only was obſerved the 
Calumet; a ſtick about three feet long, with large feathers, or the * of birds, 
tied to it. This was held up as a ſign of peace. 


I leave the reader to amuſe himſelf in the Voyage, by the account of the ſtrange 


| cuſtom of the natives in cutting through their under lip, and giving themſelves 


the monſtrous appearance of two mouths þ : in the orifice they place a bit of 
bone or ſhell by way of ornament. This cuſtom extends to the diſtant Moſquitos, 
and even to the Braſilians &, but ſeems unknown in other parts of America.— I 
endeavour to confine myſelf to paſſages which may lead to trace the origin of 
the people. Theſe: paint their faces, and puncture or tattow their chins. They 


are moſt remarkably clean in their food, and in their manner of eating it, and even 


in the keeping of their bowls and veſſels. In their perſons they are equally neat 


and deeent, and free en greaſe or dirt : in this they ſeem an exception to all 


other ſavages, . 7 [> ; 


They have two kinds of boats ; one large, open, and capable of containing : 5 


above twenty people. It is made of the ſkins of marine animals, diſtended on 
Tibs of wood, like the vitilia navigia of the Britons, at the time in which they 


were on a level with theſe poor Americans ; or like the woman's boat of the Green- 


landers and Eſtimaux. The canoes are exactly of the ſame conſtruction with thoſe 


of the latter; and the difference of both is very trivial. The canoes of theſe 


» Dobbs,” 24. 1 age, ii. 368, 369. 2 Same, 369, tab. 46,47. f Dampier, i. 3%, 
4%. Bait cs. age, i. 374» „ 
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— are broader than thoſe of the eaſtern ſide of the continent ; and forms 
have two circular apertures, in order to admit two men . Every weapon which 


theſe people have for the chace of quadrupeds or fiſh, is the ſame with ole uſed 


by the Greenlanders : there is not one ma. 


From Prince William? s found the hind trends durchs walz and terminates in two 
headlands, called Cape Elizabeth and Cape Bede ; theſe, with Cape Banks on the 
oppoſite ſhore, form the entrance into the vaſt eſtuary of Cook's river; in the 
midſt of which are the naked iſles, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Barre, 
Within, to the weſt, is a lofty two-headed mountain, called Cape Douglas ; which 
is part of a chain of a vaſt height, in which was a vulcano, at the time this place 
was viſited, emitting white ſmoke: and in the bottom of a bay, oppoſite to it, is 


an iſland, formed of a lofty mountain, on which was beſtowed the name of Mount 


St. Auguſtine + The eſtuary is here of a great breadth, —_ to a TOM OY 
oppoſite to Mount Auguſtine deeply to the caſt. * 

The eſtuary of Cook's river is of great length and extent. The river begins : 
between Anchor Point and the oppoſite ſhore, where it is thirty miles wide: the 
depth very conſiderable, and the ebb very rapid. Far within, -the channel con- 
tracts to four leagues, through which ruſhes a prodigious tide, agitated like 


| breakers againſt rocks. The riſe of the tide in this confined part was twenty-one 


feet. It was examined ſeventy leagues from the entrance, as far as lat. 61. 30, 
long. 210, and its boundiries were found to be flat, ſwampy, and poorly wooded, 
till they reached the foot of the great mountains. Towards the north, it divides 
into two great branches, or perhaps diſtin& rivers. That to the eaſt is diſtin- 


| guiſhed by the name of Turn- again river. The firſt is a league wide, and navi- 
gable, as far as was tried, for the largeſt ſhips, and continued very brackiſh; 


there is therefore the greateſt probability of its having a very long courſe, and be- 
ing, in after times, of conſiderable uſe in inland navigation: that it is of ſome even 
at preſent is very certain; for here, as well as in Prince William's ſound, the Indians 
were poſſeſſed of glafs beads and great knives of Engliſh manufacture, which the 
Hudſm's bay company annually ſend in great quantities, and exchange for furs with 
the natives, who travel to our ſettlements very far from the weſt. The company 
alſo ſend copper and braſs veſſels ; but neither copper or iron in bars. There 
does not ſeem to be any direct dealings with the Indians of this coaſt : the traffic 
is carried on by intermediate tribes, who never think of bringing furs to a people 


| ſo amply ſupplied as the Indians are who deal with our factories. Nations who 
uſe the moſt pretious furs merely as a defence from the cold, make no diſtinction 


of kinds ; if they could get more beads or more knives for the ſkins of Sea Otters 


= Voyage, 1 ll, 371. | ; + See the chart, ii. tab. 44. 5 
5 . 5 than 
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than any other, hey wolld inſtantly become articles of commerce. and find their 
way acroſs the continent to the European ſettlements. 

From Turn- again river to the neareſt part of Hudſon's bay, is ffty-five degrees, 
or about ſixteen hundred miles ; but from the moſt weſtern part of Arapatheſcow 
lake (which is intermediate) is only twenty-ſix degrees, or about ſeven hundred and 


Hudſon' s bay. We have ſome obſcure accounts of rivers “ which take a weſtern 


| have been ſeen by our navigators, and which, by means of lakes or other rivers 


the value of theſe maritime furs. 
The inhabitants of Ceo#'s river differed very little from thoſe of Prince William's 


Martins, and white Hares : and 57 85 were „ ſupplied 1 Salmon and 
Holibut. | | | | 

After leaving the entrance into the river, appears Capi St. 9 diſco- 
vered firſt by BERING. It proved a naked lofty iſland, about fix leagues in cir- 
cuif, and divided from the coaſt by a channel a league broad. This lies in 
nut. 58. 15, off the vaſt peninſula Alaſchla, which begins between the eſtuary of 
Co's river and Briſtol bay, which bound its iſthmus. It points ſouth-weſt, and 


Alaſchka is the only name given by the natives to the continent of America. The 
land to the weſt of Cook's river riſes into mountains, with conoid tops thickly 
kt together, The coaſt is frequently bold, and the rocks break into pinnacles of 
| pictureſque forms: the whole is fronted by groups of iſles and eluſters of ſmall 


imaginable, and bear evident marks of having undergone ſome extraordinary 
change. | 


firſt which he loſt in theſe ſeas. The principal lies the fartheſt to the weſt, and 
is called Kadjak : it is about a hundred verſts long, and from twenty to thirty 


in 1770, is very populous. The inte ſpoke a language Gifferent from thoſe 


* Particularly rm one Joſeph de la France, who in 1739 made a very 3 journey to the weſt, 
and was a very obſervant man. See Dobbs, Hudſon's Bay, 21, 34, 3 5. 
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fifty miles. There is no diſcharge out of that vaſt water but what runs into 
courſe from the countries eaſt of this coaſt: ſome of which may be thoſe. which 
falling into them, may prove a channel of intercourſe between theſe Indians and 


the Hudſon's bay company, as ſoon as our friendly Indians become pl ame with 


ſound. They had Dogs, which were the firſt ſeen on the coaſts; Sea Otters, 


continues the creſcent formed by the iſlands which croſs the ſea from Kamtſchatha. ; 


rocks. In a word, the country and ſhores are the moſt rugged and disjointed | 


Among the iſles, thoſe of Schoumagin are the moſt important, which received | 
their name from having been the place of interment of one of Bering's crew, the 


broad ; and, from the account of Demetrius 5 © viſited it from Oonalaſhka 
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- of that iland: : it ſeemed A dialect of the Si They called their Wooden 


They were armed with pikes, bows and arrows, and wooden ſhields. Their ſhirts 


u O Ln Tr 1 1 1. 


ſhields Kuyaky, probably becauſe they reſemble a laiat, or a little canoe, a Gren- 
land word for that ſpecies of boat; and themſelves Kanagi it, as the others ſtyle - 


themſelves Karalit, They have likewiſe the woman's boat; like the people of 
Prince William's ſound : in fact, they ſeem to be the ſame people, but more refined. 


were made of the ſkins of birds ; alſo of the earleſs Marmot ( Arct. Zool. i, No 41), M 
Foxes, and Sea Bears, and ſome of fiſhes ſkins. Dogs, Bears, common Otters, 0 
and Ermines, were obſerved here. Their dwellings were made with timber, and 
were from fifteen to twenty fathoms long, covered with a thatch and dried graß. Wi * 
Within they were divided into compartments for every family, and every com- N 
pauartment lined neatly with mats. The entrance was on the top, covered with 
frames, on which were ſtretched the membranes of dried inteſtines inſtead of glaſs*, ! 1 
Theſe people ſeemed to have made far greater progreſs in the arts than their neigh. 
bors. They worked their carpets in a very curious manner; on one fide cloſe ſet PF 
with beaver wool. The Sea Otters ſkins which they brought for ſale were in h 
ſome parts ſhorn quite cloſe with ſharp ſtones, ſo that they gliſtened and appeared 3 
like velvet. They ſhewed ſtrong proofs of genius in their invention to preſerve 1 
themſelves from the effects of the Ruſſian fire- arms. They had the ſpirit to make . 
an attack, and formed ſcreens with three parallel perpendicular rows of. ſtakes, _ 
bound with ſea-weeds and oſiers; their length was twelve feet, and thickneſs FR 
three: under the ſhelter of theſe they marched ; but their ſucceſs was not cor- _ 
reſpondent to their plan : a * * wy Ruffians diſconcerted ben, and put them the 
to the rout. |. he 
— The iſland conſiſts of hills mid with lowlends,. 1 abounds with bulbs, roots, pla 
and berries, for f6þd ; with ſhrubs, and even trees ſufficiently large to be hollowed 5 
into canoes capable of carrying five perſons 1. In his kind of boat they differ So 
from thoſe of the Greenlinders. of t 
Off the extremity of the peninſula of Alaſehka © is Holibut iſland, in lat. 50 chu 
riſing into a lofty pyramidal mountain, lying oppoſite to the narrow ſhallow er 
freight which lies between the iſle Oonemata and Alaſchla. The chain on the " 
continent is ſeen to riſe into ſtupendous heights, covered with ſnow : among a bu 
them ſeveral of the hills appear” to 1 inſulated, and of a conic form. One ws 
» From a MS. nd to me by Dr. PaLLAs, Bragin was e of a veſſel which | 
was fitted out by the merchants on a voyage to the new-diſcovered iſlands, and failed from Ochoiſt in 1 8 
1772. About ten years prior to this, another voyage was made to Kadjak by Stephen Glottoff.— | 


See Coxe's Diſc, 8. + Coxe's Ruff. Diſc. 12. 1 MS, 4 


oo uu K AND OONALASHEA, 


was 2 2 flinging up volumes of black ſmoke to a great height *, then 


ſtreaming before the wind with a tail of vaſt length and pictureſque appearance. 
It often took a direction contrary to the point the wind blew from at ſea, not- 
withſtanding there was a freſh gale. It lies in lat. 54. 48 north, long. 195. 45 W. 
and is evidently a link in the vulcanic chain, which extends, in the ſouthern he- 
miſphere, as low at left as that of St. Clement in Chili, in lat. 45. 30. 


The extremity of Alaſchka ends abrupt, and has oppoſite to it an iſland called 


Oanemal or Unmak, of nearly a correſpondent breadth, ſeparated from it by a 


very narrow and ſhallow channel, ſituated in lat. 54. 30, and leading into Briſtol 


bay, pervious only by boats or very ſmall veſſels. The iſle is a hundred verſts 
long, and from ſeven to fifteen broad; and has in the middle a vulcano. In the 
low parts ſeveral hot ſprings burſt forth, to which the iſlanders carry the fiſh or 
fleſh they want to boil ; and a are alſo fond of * in the 9 


parts Fo 
To the weſt are the ſmall iſles of Oonella and SR at a ſmall diſtance from 


them is Oonalaſhka or Aghiun-alaiſta t, a name evidently referring to the continent. 


My MS. calls its length a hundred and twenty verſts, its breadth. from ten to 
eighteen, It is the moſt remote of the Ruſſian colonies,, who have now made ſet- 
tlements on moſt of the iſles between Afia and America; all under the care of pri- 


vate adventurers. The voyage from Ochotſk or Kamiſchatka. laſts three or four 


years; and is ſolely undertaken for the ſake of the ſkins of Sea Otters. Poſſibly 
other reaſons will, in a little time, induce them to attempt the colonization of 


the continent. Timber may be one; for their northern Afiatic dominions and. 


their iſlands yield none. I foreſee docks and timber-yards in all convenient 
places. At preſent, the natives of theſe iſles have only the ſkin-covered canoes. I, 
and even for the ribs they are obliged to the chance of drift-woed. In theſe, in 
dreſs, and in weapons, they reſemble the. Eftimaux, The language i is a diale& 
of the Eſtimaux. They are rather of low ſtature. They have ſhort necks, ſwarthy 


chubby faces, black eyes, and ſtraight long black hair. The faſhion of wearing fea- 


thers or bits of ſticks in. their noſes is uſed in Oonalaſbia. Both ſexes cut their hair 
even over their: foreheads: the men wear theirs looſe behind; the females tie theirs in 
a bunch on the top of their head: the firſt wear long looſe frocks, of the ſkins of 
birds; the laſt of the ſkins of Seals. The men fling; over their frocks another, of 
the guts of the cetaceous . dried and oiled, to keep out the water; and, to 


* See the plate, Ne 87, ok ii. for the t views. Bragin's Voy. MS. t Doctor 


Palas, MS. $ See their boats, tab. 50. [| See their dreſſes, tab. 48, 49, 56, 57. 
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BRISTOL BAY. AND RIVER. 


defend their abe fel the weather, h wear a piece of wood, 1 the 1 of 


one 
the bonnet of an Engliſh lady . Some uſe the bonnet in the form of the trun. a 
cated cone. The women lightly tattow their faces, and often wear a ſtring of by 2 
beads pendent from their noſes; both ſexes perforate their under lip, but it is ren, 
very uncommon to ſee any except the females ſtick in it the ornamental bone, low, 
The noſe-ornaments extend far inland on the continent; for the American, | but 
who trade with the Hudſon's bay company, uſe them: but from the fgures given brou 
by De Brie, they do not ſeem ever to have reached the people of Virginia and botte 
Florida. They inhabit jourts, or ſubterraneous dwellings, each common to many a pe 
families, in which they live in horrible filthineſs : but they are remarkably Clvilized that 
in their behaviour; and have been 1517 by the Ru ans to pull off their n and in th 
to bow, in their ſalutations. I. 
They bury their dead on the ſummits of hills, and raiſe over the hive a 3 deep 
of ſtones +, in the | manner OE in all the north of Europe in very early confi 
days. | | river 
On the north ſide of dhe 5 promontory Alaſchla, the water decreaſes conſiderably in ſtanci 
depth, and the mountains recede towards the bottom far inland, and leave a large Head 
tract of low land between them and the ſea. Here it forms a great bay, called Darb 
Briſtol; with a vaſt river at the end, with an entrance a mile broad, ſeated in Ni 
lat. 58. 27. Cape Newenham, lat. 58. 42, a rocky promontory, is the northern inche 
horn of the bay, eighty-two leagues from Cape Oonemak, its ſouthern: an uni- gator 
verſal barrenneſs, and Want of vegetation, appeared in the neighborhood of the tions 
former. The Walruſes (Ne 71) began, the 15th of July, to ſhew themſelves in the | 
great numbers about this place: a proof that ice is not eſſential to their exiſtence cloth 
The inhabitants of this coaſt were dreſſed much more ſqualidly than thoſe before jacke 
ſeen; but, like the others, deformed their noſes and lips. They ſhaved their a gre: 
head or cut the hair cloſe, and only left a few locks behind or on one ſide, ſome- top : 
what i in the Chineſe faſhion. From Cape Newenbam, the continent runs due north, part 0 
To the weſt is Gore's iſland, diſtinguiſhed by a vaſt cliff, in lat. 60. 17, long. 187. MW formit 
30, called Point Upright ; and near it a moſt rugged, high, rocky iſlet, named the WW fomet 
Pinnacles t. Myriads of the Auk tribe haunted-theſe precipices. This ſeems the and ſh 
extreme northern reſort of the Sea Otter. confif] 
From Shoal-neſs, in lat. 60, long. 106, there is a gap in the 3 geography, floor 
as far as Point Shallow Water, lat. 62. 50; and not far from thence were the ſymp- ſmoke 
toms of the diſcharge of ſome great river, from the. uninveſtigated part, Be. ef cac 
„ 5 | 5 peared 


rage, ii. 5 110. Same, 52 1 Seetab, 87, 


ond 


V 

CAPE STEPHENS. CAPE DARBY... Ly 
yond Print Shallew, in lat. 63 33, is Cape Stephenie; and before it, at a {mall 
diſtance, Stuart's iſle. Theſe make the ſouthern-points of Nerton's Sound, formed 
by a vaſt receſs of the land to the eaſt. All the land near the ſea is low and bar- 15 

ren, bounded inland by mountains. The trees, which were Birch, Alder, Wil- 
low, and Spruce, very ſmall; none of the laſt above ſix or eight inches in diameter: 
but the drift-wood, which lay in plenty on the ſhore, much larger; having been 
brought down the rivers from land more favorable to its growth. Towards the 
dottom of the ſound, Cape Denbigh juts far to the weſt into the water, and forms 
z peninſula, It has been an iſland ; for there are evident marks on the iſthmus, 
that the ſea had once poſſeſſed its dass: a proof of the loſs of the element of water 
in theſe parts, as well as in other remote parts of the globe. ; 

The ſound, from Cape Denbigh, is ſuddenly contracted, and is converted into a 
deep inlet, ſeemingly the reception of a large river. The continent, in theſe parts, 
conſiſts of vaſt plains, divided. by moderate hills; the former watered by ſeveral 
rivers meandering through them, Vegetation improves in proportion to the diſ- ' 
tance from the ſea, and the trees increaſe in bulk. A promontory, called Bald 
Head, bounds the northern entrance into this inlet; Farther to the weſt Cape 
Darly, in lat. 64. 21, makes the northern horn of this great ſound. 

Numbers of people inhabit this coaſt, The men were about five feet two 
inches high ; and in form and features reſembled all the natives ſeen by the navi- 
ators ſince they left Nootka Sound, They had, in their under lip, two perfora- 


Cars STEPHENS, © 


Car- , --.: 


Narivzs. 


Nis 
the tions. The color of their ſkin was that of copper: their hair ſhort and black: 
15 the beard of the men ſmall : their language a dialect of the Eimaux. Their 
nee, clothing is chiefly of Deer ſkins, with large hoods, made in the form of looſe 
fore jackets, ſcarcely reaching lower than half the thigh ; where it was almoſt met by. ; 
heir a great wide-topped boot, The Eſtrmaux occaſionally ſtick their children in the . M 
mes top : the women of this country place them more commodiouſly within the upper 2 K. 
th. part of the jacket, over one ſhoulder &. In language there ſeems conſiderable © con- 5 FI 
187, formity. They had, like them, the woman's boat, and the Kazack : the firſt they | Þ 
d the ſometimes made. uſe of as a protection from the weather, by turning it upſide down, i 
; the and ſheltering beneath. But their hovels were the moſt wretched of any yet ſeen; 75 
conſiſting of only a floping roof (without any ſide walls) compoſed of logs; a a | | RE, 
phy, bor of the ſame ; the entrance at one end, and a hole to permit the eſcape „„ Y 
ymp- oke. Theſe poor people ſeem very ſuſceptible of feelings for the misfortunes Tuzix SENS111 1 
Be- of each other, which would do honor to the moſt poliſhed ſtate. A family ap- " LITY, i. 
peared, one of which was a moſt diftorted figure, with ſcarcely the human form : f 
dee tab. 54. | fr 
youd 7 another, 1 
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dey: ſeemingly the chief, almoſt blind : the third, a girl : : the laſt, ke wit. 
She made uſe. of Captain Kix G to act as a charm to reſtore her blind huſband ta 


_ terwards to ſpit on his eyes. We are not without ſimilar ſuperſtitions. The Re. 
mans + applied the ſame remedy to diſeaſes of the ſame part: but I doubt whether. 


„ 


did. She related her ſtory in the moſt pathetic manner; ſhe preſſed the hang; 


This cape forms one ſide of BERING's treights, and lies nearly oppoſite to 1 


covered, i in 1730, * Michael Oo a land {urveyor attendant on the Caf 


To See Voyage, ii. 481. I Mulieris falivam * jejunæ Potentem dijudicant « 
2 Hiſt. Nat. he xxviii. Co n | 


CAPE DARBY. s Dr ISLAND. 


his ſight “. He was firſt directed to hold his breath ; then to breathe on, and af, 


they, or our poliſhed nation, ever expreſſed the fame feelings as this poor woman 


of the Captain to the breaſt of her huſband, while ſhe was relating the calamitoy 


{ 
hiſtory of her family ; pointed ſometimes to the huſband, ſometimes to the crip 
ple, and ſometimes to the poor child. Unable to contain any longer, ſhe burt 
into tears and lamentation, She was followed by the reſt of her kindred in u 

| unifon, which, I truſt, filled the * of the civilized beholders, as their relation I 
has mine. 8 © 
From Cape Darly the land trends to the weſt, an and ends in ' Prime Kay ; bu © 
land, with high land far beyond, taking a northerly direction inland. Off thi l 
point, in lat. 64. 30, is Sledge iſland, ſo called from a ledge being found on it 8 
reſembling thoſe which the Ruſſians uſe in Kamiſchatka to carry goods over the 0 
ſnow. It was ten feet long, twenty inches broad, with a rail on each fide, an by 
ſhod with bone; all neatly put together, in ſome parts with wooden pins, but 7 
moſtly with thongs of whalebone: a proof of the ingenuity of the natives. Whe dr 
ther it was to be drawn with dogs or rein-deer, does not appear; for the iſland yy Ve 
deſerted, and only the remains of a few jourts to be ſeen. In lat. 64. 55, lon, 
192, is King's iſland, named in honor of the able and worthy continuator i ba 
the voyage. The continent oppoſite to it bends towards the eaſt, and forms 1 . 
ſhallow bay; then ſuddenly runs far into the ſea, and makes the moſt welten *. 
. extremity yet known, and probably the moſt weſtern of all. On it were ſeren ** 


huts; and ſtages of bone, ſuch as had been obſerved in the T ſchutſki county, 


Cape, on the Aſiatic ſhore, at the ſmall diſtance of only thirty-nine miles, Thi 
lies in lat. 65. 46; is named Cape Prince of Wales ; is low land, and the height 
as uſual, appeared beyond; among which is a remarkable peaked hill. It voll 
be unjuſt to the memory of paſt navigators, not to ſay, that there is the great 
probability that either this cape, or part of the continent adjacent to it, was d 


M UI GR A VE POINT, ICY SE A. 


dme 7 ſehulſti tributary . 
Here begins the Ity Sea or Frozen Ou. The ey trends ſtrongly to the s; 
and forms, in lat. 67. 45, long. 104. 57, Point Mulgrave; the land low, backed 


moſt extreme land ſeen by any navigators on this ſide, was obſerved in lat. 70. 20, 
long. 198. 20, by our illuſtrious ſeaman, on Auguſt 18th 1778. The preceding 
day he had made an advance as high as 70. 413 but, baffled by impenetrable i ice, 
upon the juſteſt reaſoning Was obliged to give up all thoughts of the north-eaſt 
paſſage : which reaſons were confirmed, in the following year, by his ſucceſſor in 


orders, determined him to perſiſt, till the impoſſibility of ſucceſs was determined 
Fuly 21ſt, and on Auguſi 22d honorably ſunk, at the age of thirty-eight, under a 


youth in the ſervices of his country : e | 
To ſuch characters as theſe we- are indebted for the little we Enser and pro- 
bably all that can be known, of the Icy SEA. The antients had ſome obſcure 


into it was ſtyled Scythicum Promontorium ; and an iſland at the bottom of a deep 
bay to the weſt of it, Scythica Inſula. It is following the conjectures of the inge- 


and ſeas, even from the fartheſt parts of the Mediterranean-; the coins of Syria; 
Arabia, Greece, and Rome, having been found in the burial- places adjoining to 
that antient city §. Another channel of knowlege was formed from- the great 
traffic carried on by the merchants,' from even the remote India, up the Volga 


* Decouvertes, &c. i. 166. - + $ee the particulars of his ſervices, vote i Ill, 280. 
. Srablenberg Hiſt, Ruſſia, 113. F Same, 110. 


Colonel Schiftakow; in the unfortonate expedition undertaken by him to render 


diſorder contracted by a continued ſcene of hardſhips, endured from his earlieſt. 


, 


inland with moderate hills; but all barren, and deſtitute of trees. From hence 5 
it makes a light trend to the weſt. Cape Liſburw lies i in lat. 69 ; and Icy Cape, the 


command, Captain CLERKE. All the trials made by that perſevering commander 
could not attain a higher latitude than 70. 11, long. 196. 15. He found himſelf 
laboring under a lingering diſeaſe, which he knew muſt be fatal, unleſs he could 
gain a more favorable climate; but his high ſenſe of honor, and of his duty to his 


by every officers He gave way to their opinion, failed towards the ſouthward on 


nious to ſay, that the firſt may be the Cape Falmal, and the laſt, Nova Zemlia, 55 
which ſome will make the Inſula Tazata of Pliny, as it reſembles in name, the ris 
ver Tas, which flows almoſt oppoſite to it into the gulph of OY f. The know- _ 
lege which the antients had: of theſe parts muſt have been from traffic. The old 
Ladiga was, in very early times, a place of great commerce, by aſſiſtance of rivers 


and the Kama, and from thence to Tſcherdyn, an 4 N on the Ou Kolva, 


. | 1 


Point Mur- 
GRAVL.. 


or THE Io SEA 
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notion of its coaſts, and have given it the name of Seythicum Mare; a cape jutting 5 
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8 ſeated ; in the antient Permia uf Biormia, and not far ſouth of the] river TER 
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From thence the Biormas, who ſeem to have been the faQors, embarked With the | 
merchandize on that river, went down with it to the coaſts of the Frozen Sea; and, 
after obtaining furs in exchange, they returned and delivered them, at e to f 
the foreign merchants *: and from them the antients might pick up accounts, 5 

The Icy SA extends from Nova Zemlja to the coaſt of America. We hay | F 
ſeen how unable even the Ruſſians have been to ſurvey its coaſts, except by in. c 
terrupted detail, notwithſtanding it formed part of their own vaſt empire. To N 
our navigators was given the honor not only of ſettling parts of its geography 8 
with preciſion, but of exploring the whole ſpace between the moſt northern pro- it 

montory of Ajia and the fartheſt acceſſible part of America. This was a trad 5 
of one hundred leagues f. The trayerſing it was 2 work of infinite difficulty | 8 
and danger. The ſed ſhallow ; and the change from the greateſt depth, which did | 
not exceed thirty fathoms, to the Jeſt, which was only eight, was ſudden : the N 
bottom muddy, cauſed by the quantity of earth brought down from the vaſt ci. of 
vers which pour into it fram the A batie ſide. We ſuſpect that it receives but A 
few from the American, their general tendency being eaſt and weſt. The Ty des th 
zs ſhallow, not only becauſe its tides and currents are very inconſiderahle; but it * 
' outlet through the ſtreights of Bering yery narrow, and eyen obſtructed i in the tin 
middle by the iſlands of St. Diomedes: both which circumſtances Impede the (nt 
carrying away of the mud. : The current, ſmall as it is, comes chiefly from the fey 
ſouth-weſt, and is another impediment. The land of each continent is very low near TI 
the ſhores, and high at a ſmall diſtance from them: the former is one inſtance of gat 

a correſpondent ſhallowneſs of water. The ſoundings off each continent, at the but 
ſame diſtances from the ſhore, were exactly the ſame. ker 

The ice of this ſea differs greatly from that of Spitzbergen. It probably i is en · Th 
tirely generated from the ſea-water. The Icy Sea ſeems to be in no part bounded coy 

by lofty land, in the valleys of which might have been formed the ſtupendous the 
icebergs, which, tumbling down, farm thoſe lofty iſlands we had before occaſion fan 
to mention, The ice here is moveable, except about the great headlands, which foo 
are beſet with a rugged mountanous ice. It is notorious, that a ſtrong gale * 
from the north in twenty-four hours covers the whole coaſt, for numbers of miles this 
in breadth; will fill the ſtreights of BazrinG, and even the Kamt/chathan ſeas; fron 
and in ſmaller pieces extend to its iſlands. In the Icy Sea it conſiſts chief) far-« 
of field ice. Some fields, very large, and ſurrounded with leſſer, from forty felde 
7 | once 

from 


Vicbolis Ruffian Nations, i. 176, _ 1 Poyage, ui. 277. 


1 0 


1 1 


about thirty feet under water; and the greateſt height of others above, about 


ſixteen or eighteen, It was tranſparent, except on the ſurface, which was a little 


porous, and often very rugged : : the reſt compact as a wall. At times it muſt 


pack; for the mountanous ice which the Cſſact Mor to F aſcended (ſee p. c.) 


muſt have been of that nature. The deſtruction of the ice is not effected by the 
fun, in a climate where fogs reign. in far greater proportion than the ſolar beams ; 
neither will the ſtreights of BERING permit the eſcape of quantity ſufficient to 


clear the ſea of its vaſt load. It muſt, in a little time, become wholly filled with- 


it, was it not for the rage of the winds, which daſhes the pieces together, breaks 


and grinds them into minute Ts which ſoon melt, and reſolve into * ori- 
ginal. element. 


The animals of this foa are very few, and may be 3 to che Polar Bear, 
Ne 18; the Walrus, Ne. f; and Seals. The firſt does not differ from thoſe of 


other arctic countries: it is beautifully engravem i in tab. LXXIII. of the Voyages. 
Amidſt the extraordinary ſcenery in tab. LIL. is given the only accurate figure of 
the Malrus T have ever ſeen. I cannot but ſuſpe& it to be a variety of the ſpecies 


' found in the Spitzbergen ſeas. The tuſks are more flender, and have a ſlight diſ- 


tinguiſhing flexure : the whole animal is alfo much leſs. The length: of one 
(not indeed the largeſt) was only nine feet four. inches ; its greateſt circumference 
ſeven feet ten; weight, excluſive: of the entrails, about eleven hundred pounds. 
They lay on the ice by thouſands ; - and in the foggy weather cautioned our navi- 
gators, by their roaring, from running foul of it. They are uſually ſeen ſleeping, 
but never without ſome- centinels to give notice of approaching danger: theſe awa- 


kened the next to- them, they their neighbors, till the whole herd was rouſed; 
| Theſe animals are the objects of chace with the Tychutſti, who eat the fleſb, and 


cover their boats and. hovels with the ſkins. Whales abound in' this ſea... Fiſh, 


| the food of Seals, and partly of the polar Bears, muſt be found here, notwith- 


ſtanding they eſcaped the notice of the hs Shells and n the 
food of the Walrus, cannot be wanting. 

Many ſpecies of birds (which will occur in their place) were ſeen ring 
this ſea, Geeſe and Ducks were obſerved. migrating ſouthward in Auguſt ; whether 
from their breeding-place in a circum-polar land, or whether from the probably 
far-extending land of America, is not to be determined. Drift-wood was very 
ſeldom ſeen here. Two trees, about three feet in girth, with their roots, were 
ence obſerved, but without bark or branches ; a proof that they had been brought. 
from afar, 1 left naked by their conteſt with the ice and elements. | 

The ſea, from the ſouth, of BezinG's ſtreights to the creſcent: af iſles between 


E2 5 Aſia, 


to fifty yards in hi; to bear or five; the thickneſs of the larger pieces was 
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f Aſia and America, is very ſhallow. It deepens from theſe Qrejohts ( as the Britih 
ſeas do from thoſe of Dover) till ſoundings are loſt in the Pacific Ocean; but that 
does not take place but to the ſouth of the iſles. Between them and St ftreights 

is an increaſe from twelve to fifty- four fathom, except only off St. Thaddeus No os, 
where there is a channel of greater depth. From the vulcanic diſpoſition I am 

| led to believe not only that there was a ſeparation of the continents at the ſtreights 
Co ne TITS of Bxrins, but that the whole ſpace, from the iſles to that ſmall opening, had once 
8 SECT, „„ | ; been occupied by land ; and that the fury of the. watery element, aCtuated by that 
| | 18 5 £408 fire, had, in moſt remote times, ſubverted and overwhelmed the tract, and left 
= the iſlands monumental fragments. | = 
| 5 VVV . Whether that great event took place before or after the „ of America, | 
785 is as impoſlible, as it is of little moment, for us to know. We are indebted to 
„ | our navigators for. ſettling the long diſpute about the point from which it 
1 was effected. They, by their diſcoveries, prove, that in one place the diſ. 
© -- ance between continent and continent is only thirty- nine miles, not (as 

; a. celebrated caviliſt * would have it) eight hundred leagues. This narroy 

RED ſtreight has alſo in the middle two iſlands, which would greatly facilitate 

the migration of the Aſaatics into the New World, ſuppoſing that it took 

Ec | | place in canoes, after the convulſion which rent the two continents aſunder, 
„ 5 5 | | "Beſides, it may be added, that theſe ſtreights are, even in the ſummer, often filled 
9 with ice; in winter, often frozen: in either caſe mankind might find an eaſy 
p paſlage ; ; in the laſt, the way was extremely ready for quadrupeds to croſs, and 

Bm . ſock the continent of America, I may fairly call in the machinery of vulcanoes 
| 1 25 1 | | £ to tear away the other means of.tranſit farther to the ſouth, and bring in to my 
| Poe = 5 aſſiſtance the former ſuppoſition of ſolid land between Kamiſchatka and Oonalaſcha, 
7 | | inſtead of. the creſcent of iſlands, and which, prior to the great cataſtrophe, would 
= : have greatly enlarged. the means of migration; but the caſe is not of that difficulty 
| | N 1 require the ſolution. One means of paſſage is indiſputably eſtabliſhed. | 

5 But where, from the vaſt expanſe of the north-eaſtern world, to fix on the firſ 
* . | J | | tribes who contributed to people the new continent, now inhabited almoſt from 
ed 8 | end to end, is a matter that baffles human reaſon. The learned may make bold 
3 1 and ingenious conjectures, but plain good ſenſe cannot always accede to them. 
„ | 5 | As mankind encreaſed in numbers, they naturally protruded one another forward. 


Wars might be another cauſe of migrations. I know no reaſon why the Afatic 
north might not be an officing virorum, as well as the European. The overteeming 
country, to. the eaſt of the Riphæan mountains, muſt find it neceſſary to diſcharge 
its inhabitants: the firſt great v wave of people was forced forward 4 the next i 


- 


* The author of Recherches nurn, for les Americains, i 1. 1 55 


j 


\ 


zt, more -turid aid: more 3 0 itſelf: ſucceſſive and new kpelke con- 
tinually arriving, ſhort reſt was given to that which ſpread over a more eaſtern 
tract; diſturbed again and again, it covered freſh regions; at length, reaching the 


ꝛgain new ſins and new deaths to both worlds. 


nation: different people, at ſeveral periods, arrived there; and it is impoſſible to 
ſay, that any one is now to be found on the original ſpot of its colonization. It 


fartheſt limits of the Old World, found a new one, with ample ſpace to occupy 
unmoleſted for ages; till Columbus curſed them by a diſcovery, which TOR: 


'T he inhabitants of the N EW do not conſiſt of the offepring of a ſingle 


is impoſſible; with the lights which we have ſo recently received, to admit that 


— 


CusToms Common 


ro AMERICA AN- 


THE NORTH OF 
A814. | 


a, America could receive its inhabitants (at leſt the bulk of them) from any other 
5 place than eaſtern a. A few proofs may be added, taken from cuſtoms or dreſſes 
n common to the inhabitants of both worlds: ſome * been long extin& in the 
l. old, others remain in both in full force. | ; 
a The cuſtom of ſcalping was a barbariſm in. uſe with the 1 who cnet 
o about them at all times this ſavage mark of triumph: they cut a circle round the 
10 neck, and ſtripped off the ſkin, as they would that of an ox . A little image, 
ok found.among the Kalmucs, of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a horſe, and fitting on 
er a human ſkin, with ſcalps pendent from the breaſt, fully illuſtrates the cuſtom of 
led the Scythian progenitors, as deſcribed by the Greek hiſtorian. This uſage, as the 
aly | Europeans know by horrid experience, is continued to this day in America. The 
nd ferocity of the Scythians to their priſoners extended to the remoteſt part of Af Fa. 
0es The Kam?/chatkans, even at the time of their diſcovery by the Ruſſians +, put their 
* priſoners to death by the moſt lingering and excruciating inventions; a practice in 
cha, full force to this very day among the aboriginal Americans, A race of the Scythians 
uld were ſtyled Anthropophagi t, from their feeding on human fleſh. The people of 
ulty Natha Sound ſtill make a repaſt on their fellow creatures 8: but what is more 

wonderful, the ſavage allies of the Briti/h army have been known to throw the 
firſt nangled limbs of the French priſoners into the horrible cauldron, and devour them 
rom with the ſame reliſh as thoſe of a quadruped ||. 
bold The Scythians were ſayed, for a certain time, annually to transform themſelves 
em. into wolves, and again to reſume the human ſhape . The new-diſcovered Ame- 
ard ricans about Nootka Sound, at this time diſguiſe themſelves in dreſſes made of the 
ati ſeins of wolves and other wild beaſts, and wear eren the heads fitted to their 
ning ; , 
arge # Herodotus, lib. iv.—Com pare the account given by the hiſtorian with the Tartarian icunculus, in 
« to Dr. PaLLAs's Travels, i. tab. x. a. + Hift. Kamiſchatka, 57. + Mela, lib. ii. c. 1. 

| age, ü. Ll Golden's Five Indian _— i. 155. N Her odotus, lib, iv. 
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SIMILAR FEA- | 
along the weſtern coaſt has ſome ſimilitude to the Tartar nations, and fill retain 


TURES, 


morphoſis theſe temporary expedients to deceive the brute creation? 


covery of that country by the Engliſh |. 
| nicely ſewed together J. The Canadian, and many other American nations, uſe 
no other ſort of boats. The paddles of the Tunguſ are broad at each end; thoſe 
of the people near Cos river, and of Oonalaſcha, are of the ſame form. 
length, after preparing it according to their cuſtoms ; others place it in a fitting 


| poſture, and lay by it the molt valuable cloathing, wampum, and other matters. 
The Tartars did the ſame: and both people agree in . the 1 with earth, 


* Chineſe ſhould be found among the people of Nootha. I cannot give into the no- 


readily admit, that a ſhipwreck . furniſh thoſe Ameritans * a u_ for. 


Ji. 222, tab. xiv. 


C v 1 on 8. 


own *. Tbeſe habits they ute in the Met, to cltcunriont the animal of the. | 
field. But would not ignorance or ſuperſtition aſcribe to a ory] Metz 


In their marches the Kamtſchatkans never went abreaſt, but followed one ie another 
in the ſame track +. The ſame cuſtom is exactly obſerved by the Americans. 
The Tunguſi, the moſt numerous nation reſident in Sibiria, prick their Faces 
ith ſmall punQures, with a needle, in various ſhapes ; then rub into them char. 
coal, ſo that the marks become indelible f. This cuſtom is ſtill obſerved in &. 
veral parts of America. The Indians-on the back of Hudſon's bay, to this tay 
perform the operation exactly in the fame manner, and puncture the ſkin into 
various figures; as the natives of New: Zealand do at preſent, and as the antient 
Britons did with the herb-Glaftum, or Woad $ 3 and the W on the firſt dil. 


The Tunguſi uſe canoes made of birch-bark, Aiftended -over rin of 155 aud 


In burying of the dead, many of the American nations place the corpſe at full 


ſo as to form a tumulus, barrow, or carnedd ##, 
Some of the American nations hang their dead in trees. Certain of the Tungufi 
obſerve a ſimilar cuftom. 
I can draw ſome analogy from drefs : conveniency in that article muſt have been 
ſulted on both continents, and originally the materials. muſt have been. the 
ſame, the ſkins of birds and beaſts. It is ſingular, that the conic. bonnet of the 


tion, that the Chineſe contributed to the population of the New World; but I can 


that part of the dreſs. 
In reſpe& to the features and form of the haiti body, almoſt eyery tribe found 


the little eyes, ſmall noſes, high cheeks; and broad faces. They vary« in ſize, 


* Voyage, i ji. 311, 129.—4 very curious head of a Wolf, fitted for this ads 1 is preſerved in the 
EEVERIAN Muſeum. . + Hiſt. Kamtſch. . t Bell's Travels, oct. ed. i. 240. 
$ Herodian in Vita Spreri, lib. iii, - | De Bry, Virginia, tab. iii. 111. J Ybrandt 
Ides, in Harris's Coll. ii. 99. ®* n Colden, i i. 17.3 Laſitau, i. 8. and * 
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from tho „ taſty Calmues to the little Negaians. The internal Americans, ſuch as 


faces, are derived from a variety among the Tartars themſelves. The fine race of 


again, from that fine race of Tartars, the Labardinſti, or inhabitants of Kabarda. 
But about Prince William's Sound begins a race, chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their 


the ſouth of them. Here commences the Eſtimaux people, or the race known 
by that name in the high latitudes of the eaftern ſide of the continent. 
They may be divided into two varieties. At this place they are of the largeſt 
ſize, As they advance northward they. decreaſe jn height, till they dwindle 


ſ. into the dwarfiſh tribes which. occupy ſome of the coaſts of the Joy Sea ®, 
and the maritime parts of Hudſon's bay, of Greenland, and Terra de ane 
id The famous Japaneſe map + places ſome iſlands ſeemingly within the fireights of 
ſe BRING, on which is beſtowed the title of Ta Zue, or the kingdom of the dwarfs. 
ſe Does not this in ſome manner authenticate the chart, and give us reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that America was not unknown to the Japaneſe, and that they had (as is mentioned 
ul by Kempfer and Charlevoix t) made voyages of diſcovery, and, according to the 
ng laſt, actually wintered on the continent? That they might have met with the 
bS. Eſtimaux is very probable ; whom, in compariſon of themſelves, they might juſtly 
th, diſtinguiſh by the name of dwarfs. The reaſon of their low ſtature is very ob- | 
| vious: theſe dwell in a moſt ſevere climate, amidſt penury of food; the former in 
ruſs onemuch more favorable, abundant in proviſions; circumſtances that tend to prevent 
the degeneracy of the human frame, At the iſland of Oonalaſcha a diale& of the 
een Iſtinauæ is in uſe, which was continued along the whole coaſt, from thence north- 
the ward, I have before mentioned the ſimilarity in the inſtruments between the 
the Americans of this fide of he coaſt and the Eſtimauz, which is continued e 
no- Greenland. 755 
can I cannot think the accounts well rene that America received any part of 
for its firſt inhabitants from Europe, prior to the fifteenth century. The Welßb fondly 
55 imagine that our country contributed, in 1170, to people the New World, by the 
und adventure of Madoc, fon of Owen Gwynedd, who, on the death of his father, ſailed 
tailk there, and colonized part of the country. All that is advanced in proof is, a quo- 
ſiue, tation from one of our poets, which proves no more than that he had diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by ſea and land. It is pretended that he made two voyages: that failing 
weſt, he left Ireland ſo far to the north, that he came to a land unknown, where 
* dee Mr. Hearne s Diſcoveries. + Given by Kembfer to Sir Hans Sloane, and now preſerved 


in the Britiſh Muſeum 4 Hi N. 9 i. 67. Cbarle voix, faftes Grenelegique, « ann. 1 168, 
| | he 


the Five Indian nations, who are tall of body, robuſt in make, and of oblong 


Ibu ſeem to be the ſtock from which thoſe Americans are derived. The Tſchutſki by 


dreſs, their canoes, and their inſtruments of the chace, from the tribes to 
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of the fruitfulneſs of the new-diſcovered country, prevaled on numbers of ther 
Melſb of each ſex to accompany him on a ſecond voyage, from which he never: 


NexwrCIiANs. 


NoT PEOPLED. FROM EUROPE. 


he ſaw. many ſtrange things: chat he returned Hiding and, ay 2 repott 


returned. The favorers of this opinion aſſert, that ſeveral. Melſb words, ſuch - , 
as gwrando, to hearken or liſten; the iſle of Crocſo or welcome; Cape . ; 
ton, from the name of our own iſland gwynndiur, or the white water; and £ 
pengwin, or the bird with a white head; are to be found in the American lan 
guage *. I can lay little ſtreſs on this argument, becauſe lixeneſs of ſound. in a y 
words will not be deemed. ſufficient to eſtabliſh the fact; eſpecially if the meaning pe 
has been evidently perverted : for example, the whole Pinguin tribe have unfor. of 
tunately not only black heads, but are not inhabitants of the northern hemiſphere; | *þ 
the name was alſo beſtowed on them by. the Dutch, a Pinguedine, from their de 
exceſſive fatneſs T: but the inventor of this, thinking to-do honor to our, country, in 
inconſiderately caught at a word of European origin, and unheard of in the Ney 0 
World. It may be added, that the Welſh were never a naval people; that tho i 
age in which. Madoc lived was peculiarly ignorant in navigation z. and the mol FD 
which they could have attempted muſt have been a mere coaſting voyage. fo 
The Norwegians. put in for ſhare of the glory, on grounds. rather better than the the 
.JVelfh. By their ſettlements in Iceland and in Greenland, they had atrived within dif 
ſo ſmall a diſtance of the New World, that there is at leſt a poſſibility of its having the 
been touched at by a people ſo verſed. in maritime affairs, and ſo adventurous, as the Mi 
antient Nortmans were. The proofs ate much more numerous than thoſe produce | FA 
by the Britiſh hiſtorians; for the diſcovery i is mentioned in ſeveral of the 7celandi | oth 
manuſcripts; The period was about the year 1002, when it was viſited by one Bim; vell 
and the diſcovery-purſued. to greater effect by Leif, the ſon of Eric, the diſcoverer eluc 
Greenland. It does not appear that they. reached farther than Labrador; 3 on which of t 
coaſt they met with Eftimaux,, on whom they beſtowed the name of Skrelingus, 
or dwarfiſh people, from their ſmall ſtature, They were armed with bows aud 
arrows, and had leathern. canoes, ſuch as they have at preſent. All this is pro- p 
| bable ; nor ſhould the tale of the German, called Tarkil, one of the crew, ini: * 
lidate the account. He was one day: miſſing; but ſoon returned, leaping and 4 
ſinging with all the extravagant marks of joy a box vivant could ſhew, on diſce- . 
f In 3 . oy” x LE | certa1 
vering the inebriating fruit of his country, the grape : Torfæus even ſays, thit 8 
he returned in a ſtate of intoxication d. To conyince his commander, he brought I 
\ ſeveral bunches, who from that circumſtance named the country Finland. I "Ip 


" Powel's Hiſt, Wales, 223, 229. oY + Cluſ. Exot. 101. | t Mall? s Northern auß 
Engl. ed. i. 284. & Hiſt, Vinlandie antig. * Thorm, Torfaum, p. . 
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not deny chat North eri produces Fg true vine . - but it is found in far 

lower latitudes than our adventurers could reach in the time employed in their 
voyage, Which was comprehended in a very ſmall ſpace. I have no doubt of the | 
diſcovery 3 but, as the land was never colonized, nor any advantages made of 
jt, it may be fairly * that they reached no farther than the barren country 

of Labrador. | | 
The continent which ſtocked America with the human race, poured in the 
brute creation through the ſame paſſage. Very few quadrupeds continued in the 5 
peninſula of- Kamtſebatla. I can enumerate only twenty-five which are inhabitants 
of land; for I muſt omit the marine animals, which had at all times power of 
changing their ſituation : all the reſt perſiſted in their migration, and fixed their reſi- 
dence in the New World. Seventeen of the Kamtſchatkan quadrupeds are found | 
in America : others are common only to Sibiria or Tartary, having, for unknown 
cauſes, entirely evacuated Kamtſchatka, a and divided themſelves between America 

and the parts of Aſia above cited. Multitudes again have deſerted the Old World, 

even to an individual, and fixed their ſeats at diſtances moſt remote from the ſpot 
from which they took their departure; from mount Ararat, the reſting-place of 

the ark, in a central part of the Old World, and excellently adapted for the 
diſperſion of the animal creation to all its parts. We need not be ſtartled at 

the vaſt journies many of the quadrupeds took to arrive at their preſent ſeats: 
Might not numbers of ſpecies have found a convenient abode in the vaſt 
Alps of Afia, inſtead of wandering to the Cordilleras of Chili? or might not 

| others have been contented with the boundleſs plains of Tartary, inſtead of tra- 
velling thouſands of miles, to the extenſive flats of Pampas ?— To endeavour to 5 e 
elucidate common difficulties is certainly a trouble worthy of the philoſopher and 8 

of the divine; not to attempt it would be a criminal indolence, a neglect to PR 


 Vindicate the ways of God to man, : MM 
But there are multitudes of points beyond the human ability to explain, and yet 


are concealed. In ſuch caſes, faith muſt be called in to our relief. It would 
certainly be the height of folly to deny to that Being who broke open the great 
fountains of the deep to effect the deluge and afterwards, to compel the diſperſion 
of mankind to people the globe, directed the confuſion of languages — powers in- 
ferior in their nature to theſe. After theſe wondrous proofs of Omnipotency, 


* Glover's Account of Virginia, Pbil. Tranſ. Abr. lit, 579. 1 
b : LT 3 LE 
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are truths undeniable: the facts are indiſputable, notwithſtanding the cauſes 55 . 


2 n 


P re A 


ELXYL 


Devs eft anima brutorum; Gop himſelf is the foul of brutes: His Pleaſure 
muſt have determined their will, and directed ſeveral, ſpecies, and even whole | 


never have abſolutely quitted the torrid zone of the Old World for that of tie 
New; and the whole tribe of Monkies would have gambolled together in the 


and the deep foreſts of the Brgfils. Lions and Tigers might have infeſted the 

| provinces of Aſa; or the Pantherine animals of South America might have te. 
mained additional ſcourges with the ſavage beaſts of thoſe antient continents, | 
The Old World would have been overſtocked with animals; the New remained an 


ter the deſcent of their parents from the ark, would be unable to bear. the froſt and 


final deſtination. It muſt be conſidered, that the migration muſt have been the 


titudes of the very ſame ſpecies live, but with exalted rage, beneath the Line, in 


£7 grated into the New World. A few of the firſt are found in India and Peru, 
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it will be abſurd to deny the poffbility of infuſing inttinck! into the brute ereation,. N 


genera; by impulſe irreſiſtible, to move by flow progreſſion to their deſtined te- 
gions. But for that, the Llama and the Pacos might ſtill have inhabited the 

heights of Armenia and ſome more neighboring Alps, inſtead of laboring to gain 
the diſtant Peruvian Andes; the whole genus of Armadillos, flow of foot, would 


foreſts of India, inſtead of dividing their refidence between the ſhades of 7nd, oftan 


hot parts of the New World, as'the firſt do the deſerts of Africa, and the laſt the 


unanimated waſte | or both have contained an equal portion of every beaſt of 
the earth. Let it not be objected, that animals bred in a ſouthern climate, af. 


ſnow of the rigorous north, before they reached South America, the place of their 


work of ages; that in the courſe of their progreſs each generation prey 
hardened to the climate it had reached; and that after their arrival in America, 
they would again be gradually accuſtomed to warmer and warmer climates, in 
their removal from north to ſouth, as they had in the reverſe, or from ſouth to 
north. Part of the Tigers ſtill inhabit the eternal ſnows Ararat, and mul- 


the burning ſoil of Borneo or Sumatra; but neither Lions or Tigers ever mi- 


but they are found in numbers only in Africa. The Tiger extends as far north 
as weſtern Tartary, in lat. 40. 50, but never has reached Africa. I ſhall cloſe 
this account with obſerving, that it could be from no other part of the globe 
except Aſia, from whence the New World could receive the animal creation. 
The late voyage of the illuſtrious Cook has reduced the probable conjectures of 
philoſophers into certainty. He has proved that the limits of the Old and New World 
approach within thirteen leagues of each other. We know that the intervening 
ſtreights are frequently frozen up; and we have great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the two 
continents might have been once united, even as low as the Aleutian iſlands, or lat. 
52. 30. Thus are diſcovered two means of * from A/ia to America; ; the lat 
5 ho | in 


- of lat. 
the lal 
* 


* 
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in a Hints not more rigorous than that which ſeveral animals mint very well 


| endure, and yet afterwards proceed gradually to the extreme of heat. 


In fact, every other ſyſtem of the population of the New World is now over 


thrown» The conjectures of the learned, reſpecting the vicinity of the Old an d 


New, are now, by the diſcoveries of our great navigator, loſt in conviction. The 


ſtrained ſyſtems of divines, laudably indeed exerted in elucidating. SACRED + 
Weir, appear to have been ill- founded; but, in the place of imaginary hypothe- 


ſes, the real place of migration is uncontrovertibly pointed out. 


the coaſt of North and South America, an iſland equal in ſize to the continents of 
ffia and Africa; over which had paſſed, as over a bridge, from the latter, men 
and animals; wool- headed Negroes, and Lions and Tigers “, none of which 
ever exiſted in the New World. A mighty ſea aroſe, and in one day and night 
engulphed this ſtupendous tract, and with it every being which had not com- 
pleted its migration into America. The whole Negro race, and almoſt every 
Quadruped, now inhabitants of Africa, periſhed in this critical day. Five only 
are to be found at preſent i in America; and of theſe only one, the Bear 4, in South 
America, Not a ſingle cuſtom, common to the natives of Africa and America, to 
evince 2 common origin, Of the Quadrupeds, the Bear, Stag, Walf, Fox, 
and Weeſel, are the only animals which we can pronounce with certainty to be 
found on each continent. The Stag 1, Fox, and Weeſel, have made alſo no 


farther progreſs in Africa than the north ; but on the ſame continent the Wolf is 
ſpread over every part, yet is unknown in South America, as are the Fox and Weeſel. 


I ſuſpe&, beſides, that the Stag hath not advanced farther ſouth than Mexico. 
In Africa and South America the Bear i is very. local, being met with only in the 
north of the firſt, and on the Andes in the laſt. Some cauſe unknown arreſted 
its progreſs i in Africa, and impelled the migration of à few into the Chilian Alps, 
and induced them to leave unoccupied the vaſt tract from North America to the 


| lofty Cordilleras. My promiſed Table of Quadrupeds will at once give a view 


of thoſe which inhabit (ent _—_— 1 are either peculiar to it, or are met 


* Catcott on the Deluge, edit. ad. p · 139. T5, Se. . . 

1 On the reaſoning of Mr. Zimmerman (Zool. Geogr. 476), and the opinion of Mr. Bali (Sy. 
Regn. An. 508), I give up my notion of the Panther (Hiff. Quad. No 153), being a native of South 
America, It is moſt probable, that the ſkin which I ſaw at a furrier's ſhop, which was ſaid to have 
been brought from the Braſili, had originally been carried there from the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 


where the Portugueſe bave conſiderable ſettlements, and a great . for their American colonies, 
and where thoſe animals abound. | 


t Shaw's T1 . 243. QVere ? ED dy the ſame with the European. 5 | 
| 7 2 N = with 
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With in other countries. It certainly will point out the Ee" they have taken 
in their migration ; and, in caſe miſnomers are avoided, will reduce to the ſingle 


continent of Afr a the original country from whence they ſprung. Men of the 


firſt abilities, and firſt in learning, 


who have neglected the ſtudy of natural 


hiſtory, will give Lions and Tigers to America, miſled by the i Ignorance of tra- 


N 


1 


| II. SHEEPs 


III. DEER. 


vellers, who miſtake the Puma, No 14 of this Work, for the firſt; and the ſpotted 
wild Os allied to the Pantherine race, for the ſecond. 
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Journey 10 THE ICY SEA: e 


Some years ago a very important diſcovery was made, not very remote from the Jovenay TO THE 


place where Captain Cook was obliged to deſiſt from his northern voyage. lex 88. 


Mr. Samuel Hearne, in the ſerviee of the Hudſon's Bay Company, by direction of 
the governors, began a journey, on December 7th 1770, towards the northern li- 
mits of America. He went attended only by Indians, with whom he had been long 
acquainted- He ſet out from Prince of Wales fort, 58. 50, north lat. He 
rar a long ſpace took a north-weſtern courſe, - croſſed Meniſchtic lake, in 


nat. 61, a water thirty-five miles in breadth, full of fine iſlands, and joining with 


the river Namaſſy. He paſſed over Wiethen and Caſſed lakes, and from the laſt ; 
kept due weſt, In April he reached Thleweyaza Yeth, a ſmall lake in long. 19, 
weſt from Churchil fort, lat. 61. 30, near which he made ſome ſtay to build 
canoes, now. requiſite againſt the breaking up of the froſt. From that lake he 
began a courſe due north, and croſſed a chain of lakes, of which Titumeg is 
one. In lat. 64. he went over Peſbero lake; after that, the great lake Cogeed, 
out of which iſſues a river pointing north-eaſt, which is ſuppoſed to fall into 
Baffin's bay. About the middle of June he croſſed the great river Conge-catha- 
wha-chaga, in lat. 68. 46; and from Churchil river weſt long. 24. 2. About thoſe 
parts are the Stoney Mountains, extending in longitude from 116 to 122 from 
London: craggy, and of a tremendous aſpect. On Fuly 7th he arrived at Buffalo lake, 
in lat. 69. 30: here he firſt ſaw the Muſt Buffalo, Ne 2. Near the north end is 
Grizzle Bear-hill, in about lat. 70, ſo called from its being the haunt of numbers a 
of thoſe animals. On July 13th he reached the banks of Copper River, which runs CopPRR Rona 
due north into the Icy Sea. About the ſouth end is much wood, and very high 
hills, Its current is very rapid, and its channel choaked with ſhoals, and crofſed 
with ſtoney ridges, which form three great cataracts. Its banks are high, the 
breadth about a hundred and eighty yards; but in ſome places it expands into 


\ 


| the form of a lake. In an iſland of the river unfortunately happened- to be a 


ſummer encampment of five tents of Efſtimaux. The Indians attendant on Mr. Esx1MAUX. 
Hearne grew furious at the ſight of them. It is their firm opinion, that theſe 

ſavages are magicians, and that all the evils they experience reſult from their 

incantations. Mr. Hearne in vain ſolicited his Indians to forbear injuring theſe 

poor people. They, with their uſual cowardice, deferred the attack till night, 

when they ſurpriſed and murdered every one, to the number of between twenty 

and thirty. A young woman made her eſcapr, and embraced Mr. Hearne's feet; 

but ſhe was purſued by a barbarian, and transfixed to the ground. He obſerved ' 

in their tents (which were made of deer-ſkins with the hair on) copper veſſels, 


and whale-bone, and the ſkins of Seals, wooden troughs, and kettles made of a 


loft * ( his deſcription a lapis ollaris), and diſhes * ſroons formed from 
. $2 . 


ctxxv- 
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"2his thick horns of: the Buffaloes TP heir arms are frees; darts, and bows and 1. 
roys zo the laſt pointed with ſtone or copper, but - moſt rudely made, for want «1 
proper tools. In their dreſs they much reſemble the Eſeimauæ of - Hudſon's "By, 

bauc the tails of their jackets are ſhorter; neither do the women, like them, fie 
out the tops of their boots. Their eanoes differ in not having long projecting prom, | 
but in other reſpects are of the ſame conſtruction. In moſt circumſtances theſe © 
people reſemble thoſe of the Bay; and differ materially only in one, for the 


men in theſe pull out by the roots all the hairiof: their heads.— Mr. Hearne fuſt 
ſaw the ſea on Fuly 16, at the diſtance of eight miles. He went to the mouth 
of the river (in lat. 72; weſt long. from London 121) which he found full of ſhoals 


and falls, and inacceſſible to the. tide, which ſeemed to flow twelve or fourteen 
feet. The fea was at this time full of ice, and on many pieces he ſaw Seals. 


The land trended both to the eaſt and to the weſt, and the ſea was full of iflang; 


The land about Copper river, for the ſpace of nine or ten miles to the ſea, con. 
ſiſted of fine marſhes, filled in many. places with tall Willow, but no ſort of berry. 
| bearing ſhrubs. There are no woods: within thirty miles of the mouth of Copper 


river; and: thoſe which: then appear, conſiſt of ill- ſhaped and ſtunted Pines. 
* The. people who live neareſt, to this xiver, are the Copper-mins, Indians, and 
the Plat- cotes de Chiens, or Dog-ribbed Indians ; theſe have no dire& commerce 


(EL Hudſon” 's Bay, but. ſell . their furs to the more ſouthern Indians, who come 


for them, and bring them down to the ſettlements. The Dog-ribbed Indim; 
ſill make their knives of ſtones and bones, and. head their arrows with {late 
The Copper Indians have abundange of native copper in their country; the 
make with it -ice-chiſſels and arrow-heads. The mine is not known; but | 
find that an Indian chief, who had many years ago communication with a Mr, 
Froſt, one of the Company s ſervants, ſays, that the copper was ſtruck vff a rock 


. with ſharp ſtones ; and that it lay in certain 1 or to the IE where 


was no night during ſummer “. 

Mr, Hearne ſet out on his return the 22d of 74h He took, in x places, 
route different from what he did in going, and got to the ſettlements i in June 1771, 
I have peruſed the journal, and had frequent converſation with Mr. Hearne the 
laſt year. I took the liberty to queſtion him about the waters he had croſſel 
during winter upon the ice; and whether they might not have been at that time 
obſtructed ſtreigbts, A RF to the Pacific Ocean? He aſſured me, that he coull 

make no miſtake : that he paſſed over many of them in canoes during the ſun- 


. Dobbs's Account of Hudſon's Bay, &c. 47. 
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the land a turn to the ſouth, in lat. 81. lang. 22 from London. This i is the moſt 
northern extremity- of the country. called Greenland, if it reaches ſo far ; j but, be- 
yond the diſcovery by . Mr. Hearne, i in lat. 72, the northern limits given in our 
charts appear to be merely conjectural. TO the ſouth, on the eaſtern coaſt, in 
1670, was ſeen Jand i in lat. 79. Another part, in lat. 77. 30, called in the maps 
the land of Edam, was ſeen i in 1655, 1 The inlet named Gael-hamkes, in lat. 75, 
vas diſcovered in 1664. A headland was obſerved, in 1665, a degree further 
ſouth: and in 1607 our celebrated Hudſon diſcovered what he named Hold with 
Hope, in lat. 73. Excepting the laſt, the reſt of the attempts were made by 
the Danes, for the recovery of Old Greenland. Gael-hamkes alone continues known. 
to navigators, and is. annually. frequented. by European Whale-fiſhers, who ex- 
tend their buſineſs even to this coaſt. It is reprefented-as a great ſtreight, twenty- 
five leagues wide, communicating with Bafin s Bay. A ſpecies of Whale, fre- 
quent in Davis's Streights, and not found on this fide of the coaſts, is often ſeen 
here harpooned with the ſtone weapons of the inhabitants of the oppoſite country; 
which fiſh muſt have eſcaped through this paſſage . The land to. the north of Gael- 


ſoundings. | That to the ſouth is very lofty, and riſes into peaks like that of 
Hyitzbergen; and the ſea oppoſite to it is fathomleſs 3 . 
frequented by W hale-fiſhers ; but thoſe animals have now left the neighboring, 
ſea, The north end riſes into a prodigious mountain called Beerenberg, or. the 
Bears, from its being the haunt of numbers; but it is ſo ſteep as to be inacceſſible 
to all human creatures. The ea, within muſke-thot from ſhore, was. lixty fa». 
thoms deep; a little farther the depth is paſt the reach of the line |. 


* 


deep ſtreight opens a little oppoſite to Snefelnas, and runs acroſs Greenland, near. 


* * / q 1 4 — ; s a 


mer, 


mer, and that 3 . had links: rivers running out of them, Atoll every 2 
one to the weſt: that the Indians, who croſſed them annually,” in their way 
to the north to trade for furs, were exceedingly well acquainted. with them, 
and knew them to be freſt- water lakes; and in particular uſed to fh i in them for 


I muſt now. take a blind i curſe along the 2 Sea. The hurts give. | 


hamkes is level, and not very high; and within five or ſix leagues from it are 


Joced' Hauen, into Davis 5 Streights, ſo as quite to > inſulate the country :. it is 
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Oppoſite to Iceland begins the once-inhabited part of Old S 1 very oro. ann. 
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In lat. 71. long. 8. weſt from London, is Jobn Mayen'p iſland, formerly — 18 iran 3 
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now en 8 cloſed with i ice, and annually fills the ſea. with the derte ſou 
| icebergs, which are forced out of it. A little to the north of the eaſtern entrance dee 
are two mountains of a ſtupendous height, called Blaaferk and Huitſerk, caſed in bad 
perpetual ice. The whole country, to the ſouthern end, conſiſts of ſimilar illar 
mountains: a few exhibit" a ſtoney ſurface; but the greater part are genuine was 
glacieres, ſhooting into lofty peaks, or rugged ſummits : yet ſuch a country x, . nam 
this became the ſettlement of numbers of Nor wegians during ſeveral centuries, his | 
The valiant Eric Raude, or the Red, having committed a murder in his own country Klee 
(a common cauſe for ſeeking adventures, with the heroes of Greece as well as Scan. deſc 
dinavia) fled here in the tenth century. Numbers of his countrymen followed their 
him. Leif, his ſon, became a convert to Chriſtianity. Religion Aouriſhed here: Nar 
a biſhoprick was eſtabliſhed, and monaſteries founded. The cathedral was at oy 
Gardar, a little to the ſouth of the polar circle. in h 
In Hackluyt * is a relation of the voyage of the two Zeri (noble — * 
0 in 1380 viſited this country, and give evidence to the exiſtence of the con- oppol 
vent, and a church dedicated to St. Thomas, poſſeſſed by friers preachers, It the 1 
appears to have been built near a vulcano, and the materials were lava, ce—- Anat 
mented with a ſort of pulvis puteolanus, which is known to be a yulcanic at. equal 
tendant. A ſpring of boiling water was near the houſe, and was conveyed into it 8 
for all their culinary uſes. I am not averſe to giving credit to this account ; Eliza 
there being no reaſon to deny the former exiſtence of burning mountains, win 9 
ſuch numbers are to be found in the neighboring Iceland; and at this very, time Mr, / 
there is a fountain of hot water in the iſle of Onortob, not remote from Cape Farewellt, dann 

A ſtrange phraſeology runs through the voyage of theſe two brethren, and perhaps | bleſſe 
| ſome romance; but ſo much truth is every where dts that I heſitate not to wo 
credit the authenticity, | : | even | 
TDorfæus enumerates ſeventeen biſhops who preſided over the dioceſe. The laſt nt 
prelate was appointed in 1408. The black death had almoſt depopulated the coun- iniſhe 
try not long before that period. Probably the ſurviving inhabitants fell victims to ; 2 8 
Cn: 24 | = : rador 

want, or were extirpated by the natives: for, after that year, we hear no more of a : 
them. It certainly had been well inhabited: the ruins of houſes and churches 2 
evince its former ſtate. In the fifteenth century the kings of Denmark attempted to | 
diſcover whether any of the antient race remained; but all in vain: the adventurers | "At 
were driven off the coaſt by the ice with which it was blocked up, which remains 3 
an invincible obſtacle to re-ſettle the eaſtern coaſt, even were there the leſt tempta- þ yy 
tion. All is a dreadful tract from lat. 81 to Staten Hook or Cape Farewell, its t In th 
4 Vol. iii. 123 3 and Purchas, iii. 610, + Crantz, i. 18. _ 


ſouthern 


NEW GREENLAND. 1 Ny veins: 


ſouthern extremity, on an iſle off that point, in lat. 59; on both ſides | 

deeply indented with bays, bounded by icy promontories. Many of theſe bays 

had been parts of pervious ſtreights, which had divided the country into ſeveral 

lands; but are now totally obſtructed with ice. Beſides that I before mentioned, 
was one in lat. 63, called Bir-ſund; and that in 62. 50, immortalized by the 
name of our celebrated ſailor Frobiſher, who penetrated into it ſixty leagues, in Fronznen's 
his firſt voyage in 1576, in his ſearch for a paſſage to Cathaya; but imagined that srazieurs. 
Ajia bounded the right ſide, and America the left *. He met with inhabitants, 
deſcribes them and their ceconomy, and is particular about their great dogs, and . 

their uſe of them in drawing their ledges. In his: ſecond.. voyage he found a 

Narwhal dead on the ſhore, and has given a figure of it. This horne, ſays 

he, © is to be ſeene and reſerved as a jewel by the Queens Majeſties commandemet, 

in her wardrop of robes . — The original map of his voyages is a Angeber 5 

ſketch of erroneous ſuppoſition. | He makes his ſtreights reach to the Icy Sea, 

oppolite to what he calls Cathaya, juſt to the north of what is made to reſemble 

the new-diſcovered ſtreights of Bering; which, in the map, are called thoſe of 

nian; and accidentally gives them a tolerably juſt form . Thoſe of Anian are 

equally fabulous with thoſe of de Fuca, but of prior invention; and, like them, 

were ſayed to have been a paſſage from the South to the North ſea |. _ 

Elizabeth beſtowed on his diſcoveries the name of Meta Incognita. . 

Greenland was re-ſettled with Norwegians in 1721, by the zeal of the Reed New Getrne 
Mr. Hans Egede, the Arctic apoſtle d. He continued, till I735, preaching the LAND» 
Goſpel to the poor natives; and had not only the happineſs of ſeeing his labors 
bleſſed with effect, but his example followed by a numerous ſct of miſſionaries, 
who have formed (on the weſtern ſide only) many ſettlements, which flouriſh 
eren to this day. Mr. Egede returned to Denmark, founded a ſeminary for ſtu. | 
dents in the Greenland language, from which miſſionaries were to be drawn; F and 
finiſhed his pious life in 1754. | 

At Cape Farewell begins the vaſt opening between Greenland and 8 de FR 
trader, which leads to Hudſon's Bay. Between the weſt ſide of Greenland and cer- 
tain vaſt iſlands, are Davis's Streights, which lead to Bafjin's Bay, Theſe iſlands 


A true Diſcourſe of the late Voyages of Diſcoverie for finding a Paſſage to Cathaya by the 
' north-weſt, under the Conduct of Martin Frobiſber, General. Printed * _ Hynnyman, I 57 8. 
Firſt Voyage, P+ 48. | 
+ The Same, Second Voyage, Pe 19. ä ; | 
{ In the ſame book. : 


See. an account of theſe i imaginary fireights i in Fug s 2 to luder 8 are xb, vol. i ii. 68. 
Crant, i. 279. 285. | 
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5 va TOY I . Ih AT 2 NEED Jo deſeribe Greenland, would: be 1 to. e . on - ice; and He: and loſe unt 
3 . N 3 mountains (ſome, according to Mr. Crantz, a thouſand fathoms high) riſing i into For 
2 | XY 1 „ 1 broken crags or ſharp- ſpires, or. vallies with no other garniture than moſs and It r 
. | _ e ſome moor graſs; ; and in ſome parts are long ! flat mountains, clad with Perpetual. tho! 
„ b * 4 ice and ſnow.;. Where the birds, by their dung, have formed a little ſoil, ſome hun 
; 5 I 5 Plants are. found. Mr. Crantz * enumerates about twenty four Ipecies, beſide; | is fa 
e Texts: © "ho eryptogamious kinds. Egede obſerved, in lat. 60 or 61, ſmall Junipem, T 
IN Po oO 2 oy Log Willows, and Birch; the laſt! two or three yards high, and as thick as a mans the 
4 . F227 8 leg r; an amazing tree for- this country. Davis alſo ſaw ſome low Birch aud but 
B 7 5 „ Willows as high as ahout- lat. 65 $. Nature here ſuffers the reverſe of melion. ſmal 
g IE ; TIE EN Th : tion; the glacieres conſtantly gain on the vallies, and deſtroy all hopes of im. the 
. Tep-Brinc. | provement. That amazing glaciere, the, 1ce-Blinck. or Ice Glance, on the weſtem 0 
„ 5 cCioaſt, is admirably. deſcribed by. Mr. Crants. ; I muſt refer to him for the account, weſt 
Pk ter ſaying, that it is a ſtupendous aggregate at the mouth of an inlet, and of au 25 
amazing height; the brilliancy of which appears like a glory to the navigators at their 
| many leagues diſtance. It forms, beneath, a ſeries of moſt magnificent arches, extend · lande 
; ing eight leagues i in length, and | two in breadth; through theſe are Carried, at the from 
: ebb of tide, great fragments of ice, which have fallen from various icebergs, and ſeen 
| prove one ſupply to the ocean of i its floating ice |. The ſtreights, now obſtructed to 2 
| : | navigation, are ſuppoſed to be open at bottom, by arches ſimilar to thoſe ſpoken . 
8 | : : of; for an immenſe quantity of ice is annually diſcharged from their mouths ##, They 
= _ 8 1 Ilz have mentioned the iſlands of ice at p. LIxxxv; for thoſe of Spitæ bergen har 3 
VVV | „ | every thing i in common with thoſe of Greenland. Perhaps the colors in the lil __ 
= | ; — may be more brilliant; ; the green being as high” as that of the emerald, the 8 
| | blue equal to that of the ſapphir ; ; the firſt, Mr. Egede attributes to the conge- 2k 
| . 5 lation of freſh, the latter to that of ſalt-water 4+. Here are frequent inſtances of "Pg 
"wp I. | the freezing of the ſea-water. The froſt often forms a pavement. of ice from iſland 4 ” 
. . 5 1 5 e To illand, and i in the confined inlets 11r ttt w 
| Io = SE 7 Tenn... The tides riſe at the ſouth of this 8 three alben: in Jat 653. on the vel EO | 
Et „ 1 - | fide two, or in ſpring-tides three; at Diſco, about lat. 69, only one ; further 3 
| e north it ſinks even to one foot. 7 great ſpring-tides, eſpecially in winter, 1s Fe 
| this ſtrange phznomenon : 25 ſprings of freſh- water are forced up on the ſhores | u 
| Places where they w were * unknoun 99. 5 e 6 ; 
E . FL “ Mr. Middleton's map, and others. 1 Vol. i. 66. 1 Hit. Gre as 
| : . | 5 Hacklyge. iii. 101, ] Crantz.i.21t0o24  ** Same, 19. I Fgede,55 
= „5 | a 5 11 Crantx, i. 43. F Same, 41. 5 e | 
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Duting. the tals day of the hee "GE is conſiderable heat. The EY AURORA "OY 
winter is a little cheared by the Aurora Borealis, which appears and radiates with PM FED BENS wy 
unuſual brilliancy and velocity in the ſpring, about the time of the new moon. „ „ "If 
Fogs give 2 gloom to the ſummer, and froſt-ſmoke often adds horror to the winter. Et . 
It riſes out of the opening of the ice in the ſea, and peels off the very ſkin' from V 
choſe who venture to approach it. The effect of the froſt is very violent on the AER 125 
human body; but leſs ſo than in the north-eaſt of Sibiria, where at times it „„ „ = 
js fatal to ſtir abroad, even when protected with. every guard of cloathing ?. . „„ > 

The Greenlanders faſtidiouſly ſtyle themſelves Innuit, i. e. men, as if they were | „„ en. ©. 
the ſtandard of the. human race; yet few of them attain the height of five feet; . „ N 
but are well made. Their hair is long and black; their faces flat; their eyes : FAT | 
ſmall. They are a branch, of the Eſtimaur, the ſmall race which borders all 
the Arctic coaſts, They originated from the Samoied Afratics, who, paſſing over 
into the New World, have lined the coaſt from Prince William's Sound on the 
weſtern ſide, in lat. 61, quite to the ſouthern part of Labrador on the eaſtern. 
They crept gradually in their little canoes northward, and diminiſhed in ſize in 
their progreſs, till they attained their full degeneracy in the Eſtimaux and Green 
landers. Similar. people, or veſtiges of them, have been ſeen in different places, 
from Prince William's Sound to · the north of BxxIxG's ſtreights. They were again 
ſeen by Mr. Hearne in lat, 72. By report of the Greenlanders of Diſco bay, 
there are a few inhabitants in Baffn's bay, in lat. 78. ZEgede ſays, that the coun- 
try is peopled to lat. 76 +; but the higheſt colonized ſpot is at Noegſoot, in lat. 71. 
They are a race made for the climate, ahd could no more bear removal to a tem- 
perate clime, than an animal of the terrid zone could into our unequal ſky : 
ſeaſons, and defect of habitual food, would ſoon bring on their deſtruction. This | | 
race has been found to agree in manners, habits, and weapons, and in wm 
inſtances in language, from Prince William's Sound to the end of Labrador, a tract” 
extending near fifteen hundred leagues 1. They only line the coaſts; for the Inlians 
perſecute them with mercileſs hatred, and almoſt puſh them into the ſea, They 
imagine theſe poor creatures to be magicians, and that to them they owe every ill 
ſucceſs in life $. The numbers of the Greenlanders are now amazingly diminiſhed. 
In 27 30 there were thirty thouſand ſouls, at preſent only ten thouſand'; a decreaſe 
"WY chiefly owing to the ravage of the ſmall-pox« 8 . | 
ter, i Greenland has been moſt happy in its Zoologiſt. The Reverend Mr. One Fa- 8 EO 
tricius, whom a laudable zeal for enlightening the minds of the groſs inhabitants, 
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9 led to theſe n hath given a moſt ample as claffical account of the animal, 
His Fauna Groenlandica is among the firſt works of the kind, 1 eagerly ex. | 


GREENLAND. 


pect the performance of the promiſed remainder of the work. - 


The Quadrupeds of this country are, the Rein- deer, No 4s which are here 
| merely conſidered as objects of the chace. Their number is leſſened greatly, 
and they are now only found in the moſt remote parts. The Ukalcrajek *is, 1 
ſuſpect, an animal of imagination. It is ſaid, by the Greenlanders, to be long. 
eared, -hare-lipped, and to reſemble that animal; to have a ſhort tail; to be of: 
white color, with a dark lift down the back, and of the ſixe of a Rein-deer. 
« he Docs, Pp. 41, reſemble Wolves in figure, ſize, and nature. Left to then. 
' ſelves, they hunt in packs the few animals of the country, for the ſake of prey. 


They exactly reſemble the Dogs of the Eftimaux of Labrador. It is probable, 
that they might have been originally brought here by their maſters, who firſt fled 
that country, and populated Greenland. Axcric Foxes, Ne 10, abound here; and, 
with PoLAR BEARS, No 18, infeſt the country. Had T'not ſuch excellent authorit, 


I ſhould have doubted whether the Volverene, Ne 21, uſually an inhabitant of 


wooded countries, was found in Greenland; but it is certainly met with, yet rarely, in 
the ſouthern parts, where it preys on the Rein-deer and White Hares. It muſt have 


been originally wafted hither on the ice from Terra de Labrador, the neareſt place 


to this, of which it is an inhabitant. The Varying Hare, N' 3, is very 
common. The WaLRvus, and five ſpecies of Seals, inhabit theſe ſeas : the 
Common, No 74; the Great, No 73; the Rough, Ne 74; the Hooded, N* 16; 


the Harp, Ne 77; and an obſcure ſpecies, called by the Laplanders, Fatne Vindas, 


with a round head and long ſnout, bending like the proboſcis of an elephant]. 
Mr. Fabricius adds to the marine animals, the Whale-tailed * N 1 of 
which he once ſaw the head partly conſumed. 

The Polar Bears, Seals, and Manati, were originally natives of theſe coun- 
tries. The other Quadrupeds found their way here from either Hudſon' s Bayor 
Labrador, on the iſlands of ice. The Arctic Fox found the ſame kind of conveyance 
from Greenland to Iceland as it did with the Rein-deer to Spitzbergen.. To the 
laſt was wafted, probably from Labrador, the Common Weeſel, the Red or Com- 
mon Fox; and the Mouſe, mentioned p. xL1x, miſſed Greenland, but arrives 
at and ſtocked Iceland; and the Common Bat was originally tempeſt- driven to the 


latter from Norway : the Wolverene and Varying Hare never reached farther than 
Ereenland.— This ſeems the e of 6 in the * zone, as high 


as land i is found. > 4 


R . gans. Groenl, Pe 26. | + Same, Þ+ 17 Leem. Lajm, 214, 25 | 


The 


e d M6 
The note o gives the ſum of the Birds, land and water. © Binds. | 1 
The numbers of Fiſh which frequent theſe icy ſeas are very conſiderable. Frongs, 5 bk 

They are, indeed, the great rendezvous of Whales. There is a fiſhery for them OS 5 3 


by the Dutch, in Diſto Bay, as early as April +. The natives take them at other | | 
times, cut off the blubber in an awkward manner, and preſerve that and the whale= , 2 9 
bone as articles of commerce. It is certain that they do not drink train- oll. ' 8 8 — Mi 
like the true Eſtimaux, and ſome other congenerous people t. The ſpecies : 55 | 1 
which frequent Greenland are, the Monopow Monocro),. or Mean „„ ae. 2 
Lin. 2 105: the Monopon SPURIUS, Faun. Groenl. No 19; à rare 
ſpecies, with two teeth, about an inch long, projecting from the bey 
of the upper jaw: the BALAENA MrsTEceTvs, or Common Wnarz, Br. 
Tool. iii. Ne 16: BALAENA PHysALUs, or FivrisH, Ne 18; BALTLAENA 
MvuscuLus, or Rounp-LiepeD, Ne 19: the BALAENA Nerat Faun. 
Groenl. No 843 a very ſmall ſpecies with a long ſnout: PxrskrER Macroce- 
. PHALUS, Faun. Groen. No 25 : PhysETER CAaTonDoN, or RounD-Heanen 
CACHALOT, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 22: PHYSETER Micors, or BLUNT-HBADED Ca- 


5 5 | Hebridal 8andpiper, No 382 Glaucous, | . * 512 = Tt | | IL 
+ Cinereous Eagle, p. 214 B. Dunlin Sandpiper, ' No 49x Ivory Gull, No 457 | Ye] 
Greenland Falcon, 2320 E. Alwargrim Plover, No 398 Tarrock, p - 533D. . 
| Gyrfalcon, . 221 F, Ringed Plover. No 401 „„ -- No 459 
Collared Falcon, a SWS. |  * FulmarPetrel, _ Nog6: 
Long- eared Owl? No 117 . C. _ _- ShearwaterP, No 462 
Snowy Owl, No 121 Grey Phalarope : No 412 Gooſander No 465 
, - wi Red Phalarope, No 413 Red-breaſted G. No 466 5 
Ptamigan, p. 315 B. 2 : Canada Gooſe ? No47r | Þ 
Snow Bunting, No 222 | Great Auk, | No 42 4 : Grey lag Godſe, e 473 1 . 
Lulean Finch, P» 330 B. Razor-bill, No 425 Brant, * No 478. 1 | 
Leſs Red-poll _ No 262 . Black-billed, No 426 Bernacl, Wy 479 
Wheat-ear p · 420 P. Puffin, 5 g No 427 Eider Duck, Ne 480 
Creſted Titmouſe? p. 427 F. Liule, 1 No 429 King Duck, N 487 
5 Black Guillemot, | No437 Golden Eye No 486 
. B. 8 Northern Diver, Wrap Ton ne ow 
Common Heron, No 433 Red - throated D. No 443 Long-tailed, No 50 | 
dnipe, | No 366 Great Tern, No 448 Harlequin, No 490 
Jadreka, . Black-backed Gull, No 45x Mallard, ; No 494 | 
ä bioh Striated Sandpiper, No 383 Cinereous G. (Lin. Syſt.) 224 Morillon, . 07S r. ; 
| The fifth ſpecies is very doubtful; Except the Canada Gooſe ? there is not a ſpecies of Bird which . | ee Ee 


is not found in Europe, This induces me to place all thoſe of Greenland in the nppendages to the 
zenera, as they ſeem to hape little clame to America. | 
The + Crantz, i. 118, 1 Egeue, 134. —Crants, i. 44. . 
7 e e | cCnhAxor, 
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GREENLAND. 


CHALOT) Br. Tool. iii. No 21: : DzLyninus Orca, rinnen Fawn, 
Groenl, Ne 28; the tormentor of the greater Whales, whom they will hx on, ,, 
Bull- dogs will on a Bull, and tear out large pieces from their bodies : Darm. 
nus Pfoca, the PoRPESSE, | Br. Zool. iii. N 25: DsLymNUs Dxrrun, 


or the Dolphin, Ne 24: the Dzryminus Tursr, or the GxAurvus, Ne 26: 
and finally, the Dzrruixus ALBICANS, or BELUGA WHALE, p. 182 of this 


Work, which enlivens thoſe waters with its reſplendent whiteneſs, 
Among the cartilaginous ſpecies are the RAIA FULLONICA, Lin. Syfh. 396: te 


WIITE SHARK, Br. Zool. iii. No 42, equally voracious from the equator to the 


Artic circle; ; and, with fierceneſs unſubdued by climate, often bites in two the 
Greenlanders fitting in their Seal- ſkin canoes :. the PicxeD ShAnkk, Br. 20, 


Ne 40: the BasxinG SHARK, Ne 41: the SqyaLvs PRISTIS, or Saw 


SHARK, Lin. Syſt. 401: the Luur SUCKER, Br. Zool. iii. N- 57; a great ar. 


ticle of food with the natives: CycLoyTERUS SPINOSUS, Or SPINY SUCKER, 
Faun. Groml. No 93: CycLoPTERUS Mitorus, or the Miurx, Ne 94: the 
UncTuous SUCKER, Br. Zool. Ne 58. | | 


Of the boney F iſhes, the EzL, Br. Zoal. No 6 is rarely fond 1 in the fouthers 
rivers. The WoLF-risH, N 65, appears here in the ſpring with the 


Lump Fiſh, and diſappears in autumn, The Greenland Fauniſt deſcribes a leſſee | 
variety, in N., b. The Launce, Br. Zool. iii. No 66: the Ornibiun Vi. 


RIDE, Faun. Groenl. No 99: the Hanpock, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 74, is plentiful 
here in winter. GaBvus CALLARIAs, or VaRied Cop, Lin. Syſt. 436; and 
Common Cop, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 73 frequent the coaſts in ſpring and au- 
tumn. The Pour, Ne g: Gapvs Virans, or GREEN Con, Tin. S,. 
438: the Haxs, Br. Zool. No 81 : the Linc, Ne 85: and the Gapys 
BROSME, Faun. Groenl. Ne 107, are ſpecies of Cod-fiſh found in theſe ſeas, 
The SroTTED BLENNY, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 93. A new ſpecies, the Biennvs 
PuneTATUsS, Faun. Groenl. No 110; and that curious fiſh - the Cox vrHAENA 


RurEsTRIS, Ne 111, Ad. Nidr. iii. tab. 111. ; the firſt rare, the laſt fre- 


quent in the deep ſouthern bays. The AxuERD nd Br. Zool. iii. N- 98. 
The FaTHzr LAsHRR, No 99, is a moſt common fiſh, and ſingularly. uſe- 
ful. Corrus ScoRePloIDEs, Faux. Greenl. Ne 1143 or QpAnkICORN IS, Lin 
SH. 451; and the River BULL-HEAD, Br: Zool. iii. N- 97, are found here 
in ſalt-water. The Zzus GALLus, Lin. Sy/t. 454, a fiſh of the hotteſt parts of 
South America, is ſuſpected to be found here. The HoLizur,, Br. Zool. iii. 


Neo 102, is very common; as is the PLEURoNECTEs. CynocLossus, Faun. Groen). 
Ne 118; and the new ſpecies, PI. PrLaTEss01DEs, No 119, is ſeen here in 


ſmall numbers near the mouths of rivers, Tun Exorzrus, Faun. Groenl. 
| 3 — 5 . Ne 120 


rA 


V. 120: train Want ? Br. Zool. iii. 119: Ponca Notvaanca; Faun. 


ſcarce at preſent ; yet in Davis's time, was among the preſents made to him by 
the ſavages 3 and Bafin ſaw moſt amazing ſhoals of theſe fiſh in Cockin's Sound, 
on this weſtern coaſt, in lat. 65.45. The SaLuo Carrio, Faun. Groenl. No 124, 
i; one of the moſt common and uſeful fiſhes ; is frequent in the lakes, rivers, and 


common. The SALMO STAGNALIS, Faun. Groenl. Ne 126, a new fpecies, found 
remote in the mountain lakes, and caught only. by the hunters of Rein-deer. The 
CALMO RIVALIS, No 127, is another, inhabiting ſmall brooks. The SaLmo 
Ancrievs, No 128, or CArzIIx of the Newfoundland fiſhers +, is the laſt 
of this genus, but the moſt uſeful ; the daily bread, and the fiſh in higheft 
efcem with the Greenlanders, and providentially given to them in the greateſt 


ſeas ; as is the ANCHovy, No 163, 
The ſame indefatigable Zoologiſt hath ane in this 8 (including 


the cruſtaceous ) not fewer than ninety-one InſeRs, a hundred and Crs Bare n 
Mer ffty-nine ſhells, and forty-two Zoophytes. 

Vi. Joun Davis, a moſt able ſeaman, was the firſt who exanined the weſt fide 
iful of Greenland. Before his time the eaftern coaſt was the only part known to 


After doubling Cape Farewell, he founded, and could not find bottom with three 
hundred fathoms of line. North of what he properly called the Land of Deſola- 
in, he arrived in a filthy, black, and ſtagnating water, of the depth of a hun- 


which came down from remote places on the banks of the rivers of Hudſon' F 


ENA 

fron By; for Mr. Hutchins aſſures me, that to this day, in certain years, vaſt quanti- 
g. ties of timber are brought down with the ice at the opening of the rivers, He alſo 
* net with black Pumices |, whether from neighboring vulcanoes, burning or ex- 


Tn. tint, remains unknown; or whether, which is moſt probable, conveyed there 
here WA from Freland. The ſtone of the country is moſtly granitical. Some ſand-ſtone,, 
ts of and many forts of coarſe marble. The Lapis Ollaris is found here in abun- 


. | TT 


roenl, | | | 
re in * Purchas, iii. $48. — See it well engraven in M. Du Hamel, Hiſt, de Poiſons, 1 
3 ni. 1 Davis Vey. in Haclyi, jü. 1. l Same, 114. Bo 

120: | e ; Aſbeſtos, 
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* * 
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Groenl. No121: Traes-SPINED STICKLEBACK, Br. Zool. iii. No 129, not only in 
rivers: but places overſiowed by the ſea, The Sal Mon, No 143, is extremely 


eſtuaries. The CHAR, Br. Zool. iii, No 149, conforts with the other, and is as 


abundance. The Common HerriNG, Br. Zool. 1 iti, * 160, i is a rare Aſk in theſe 


Europeans. He made there three different voyages, in 1585, 1586, and 1587. 


ired and twenty fathoms. He found drift-wood in lat. 65, and one entire tree : 
ity feet long, with its root; the ſpecies were Fir, Spruce, and Juniper 1, 5 


dance, and of great uſe to oy natives for making of pots... Talc is frequent here, 
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9 . Aſbeſtos, and G b Gang are not encommen.” | Sulphareous Marcakin 
| 590 | which have more than once deceived the navigators with the opinion of their be. 
: ing gold . The mineral ſymptoms of copper, ſuch as ſtains of blue and green, 
Kr „ are ſeen on theſe rocks ; but avarice itſelf will never tempt adventurers to make 
| N | bere a trial. 
Davis got as high as lat. 725 1 . the country. Londen Ceaft, The 
ON ſtreight he paſſed, between the weſt of Greenland and the great iſlands, is honored 
e dy his name. He ſeems to have been engaged among the great iſlands ; for he 
ſays he failed ſixty leagues up a ſound, found the ſea of the ſame 8 with 
the main ſea, and ſaw ſeveral Whales. He ſailed through another ſound to the 
ſouth-weſt, found ninety fathom water at the entrance; but within could not 
touch ground with three hundred and thirty. He had hopes of having found the 
: long-ſought-for paſſage. The tides roſe ſix or ſeven fathoms ; but, as is frequent 
| among iſlands, the flood came from ſuch FOOT of . that he "could not 
I trace its e mes 7. | 


At lat. 72. 30, 1 muſt take as my . chat great Galena) Wt Mam Baffin, \ who 
gave name to the great bay I now enter on. His firſt voyage was in 1613; his 
ſecond, in which he made the moſt effectual trial for the north-weſt paſſage, was 
= in 1616. He paſſed through Davis's Streights. In lat. 70. 20, on the London Caf, 
13 e e hi found the tides riſe only eight or nine feet. In Horn Sound, lat. 7 3. 45, he met 
3 | with ſeveral people . To the north of that, in 75. 40, was a large and open bay; Cy: 
Dudley Digges forms its northern point ; ; within is W:ftenholme Sound; beyond that, 

Mpbale Sound; and in the extreme north, or bottom of this great bay, i is that named by. 

Bafjin after Sir Thomas Smith, lying in 78 degrees. In thoſe three ſounds were abun» 
dance of Whales ; but in the laſt the largeſt in all this bay. It is highly probable 
that there are one or more communications from hence to the [cy Sea, through 
which the Whales paſs at certain ſeaſons ; and this (if I may collect from their 
numbers) might be that of their migration ſouthward. The diſtance into the 


Bareriz's Bay, 
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1 Jey Sea can be but very ſmall, but probably blocked up with ice; or if not, fron M 
i the ſudden ſhifting of the ice in that ſea by the change of wind, the paſlag: I Mr. 
| mult be attended with too great hazard to be attempted. The ice prevented our follo 
| great ſeaman from making trial of the tides in this bay, which would have brought my c 
| 3 the matter to greater certainty. He ſaw multitudes of Walruſes and Seals in artic 
| _ | theſe parts, but no Ow of inhabitants. From hence the land trended weſterly, i fre 


7 Parc bas, ii. $53 ele, 32. | 5 : fs Hackluyt, ni. 102. f 1 Same, $46, 


RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS. 


to ſound he called by the name of Nidrivew You, 1 lat. 76. 40. Here the land 
ran due ſouth to a great ſound in lat. 74. 20, which he called Sir Fames Lancaſter*s. 


From this place the land took an eaſtern curvature, to the ftreights between the 
continent and Cumberland iſland. Bafin tvok his courſe between that ifle and 


in Cockin's Sound, on the coaſt of Me Greenland, where he found the tide riſe 
eighteen feet : this, and fimilar — ariſing Om the confined fituation of 
places "+ *. 


This is the only voyage ever made into Baffin's Bay. Chri iftian IV. of de 
in 1619, ſent Fohn Munch, a moſt able ſeaman, to make diſcoveries in theſe parts; 


81 


j 


Before I quit theſe frozen regions, I 4 once more return to Spitzbergen, to 


paſt, ſent parties to continue there the whole year; who have eſtabliſhed ſettle- 
ments on the iſle of Spitzbergen, at Croon Bay, King's Bay, Magdalena Bay, Smee- 


8 rmburgh, and Green Harbour; where they have built huts, each of which is OC= 
that, eupied by about two boats crews, or twenty-fix men. They bring with them 
d by falted fiſh, rye-flour, and the ſerum or whey of ſour milk. Fhe whey is their 
but chief beverage, and is alſo uſed in baking their bread. Each hut has an oven, 
able which ſerves alſo as a ſtove; and their fuel is wood, which they bring with them 
rouph from Archangel. The huts are above ground, and moſt ſurprizingly, warm; 
placed alſo in ſituations which may guard them as much as poſſible from the keen- 
0 the neſs of the northern wind. 5 
from Mr. Erſeine Tonnach, ſurgeon of Dunbar (ho, by the friendlhip of the RE, 
ſlag Mr. George Paton, of Edinburgh, favored me with this account) gives me the 
ed out following particulars from his own knowledge.“ During our ſtay on the iſland, 
rought my curioſity prompted me to go on ſhore, that I might ſee the ceconomy of theſe 
eals in uctic ſettlers ; and had an opportunity of ſeeing them dine: and though their 


eſterly, ll fare appeared coarſe, the diſpatch they uſe, faid a great deal oy their health and 


+ For the account of this curious voyage, ſee Purchas, iii. from p. 836 to 348. 


f Clerk of the California's Voy, i i, 106.—For a further account « this unfortunate voyages fe 
Gurchill's Collection, ii. 472. 


6. 
to 


the iſle of Saint James, left his name to the ſtreight he paſſed, and arrived ſafe 


but, notwithſtanding any ſurmiſes of his having reached this famous bay, he got 
no farther than Hudſon's Bay ; z to which, in honor of his maſter, he gave the 
name of Chr: :ftian Sea, He paſſed a miſerable winter in Churchill river, and re- i 
turned home the next year, after loſing, OY his _ on ſhore, every 1 man but | 


relate, what has but very lately been communicated to me, that the Ruſſians have 
of late attempted to colonize theſe dreadful iſlands. They have, for a few years 


i 3 vir 


* 
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\ | Nl LI ING | 1 They boil their fiſh with water and rye-meal : and this eee their | 
V diet during winter. In the ſummer they live chiefly on fowls, or their eggs; but 
in general they forbear fleſh, as the faſts preſcribed by their religion are ſo nu. 
merous. They are dreſſed in the ſkins of the ahimals they kill, which they ug | 
| on with the fur ſide next to their bodies: their bedding is like wiſe compoſed of ſking, 
+ | Mos, chiefly of thoſe of the Bear or Rein Deer. The ſkin of the Fox is the moſt va. 
e OS luable ; but theſe are preſerved as articles of commerce in their own country, 
They catch the Beluga, or white Whale, in nets, being converfant in this ſpeciem 
of fiſhery ; but are ignorant of that of the great Whale, They were very ſolicitous 
| to get information on that ſubje& ; which I endeavoured to inſtruct them in, in 
= . N | return for the information they ſo readily gave me. They are moſt excellent 
„ N | a markſmen; but, what is peculiar, in preſenting their piece, they do not. raiſe it 
| | TT on e tts their ſhoulder, but place the butt - end between their arm and their ſide, fixing 
=—_ „„ e their eye on the object toward which they direct the barrel. I ſaw a Bear receive 
= 5 . . | conſiderable ſhot: it aſtoniſhed me greatly to ſee the animal apply great quan 
tities of ſnow to the part (which was bleeding freely) as if conſcious of its ſtypie 
powers. It retreated with much ſlowneſs ; but at ſhort intervals looked behind, 
and, with much art, threw abundance. of ſnow with its hind-paws into the mad. 
Fey of the Ruſſians die from the ſeverity of the cold, but are often froſt- bitten, 
4 1 - ſo as to loſe their toes or fingers; for they are ſo hardy as to hunt in all weathers, Wl 
| i = | Gs Inaturally aſked them, Had they a ſurgeon ? They replied, © No! no! Canyr 
A 5 jj ͤͥͤ̃ 8 | | is our doctor l' They quit the iſland in September, and are privileged to leave the 
place by the 22d of that month, whether they are relieved by a freſh. party fron 
Ruſſia or not. — Let me remark, that the great exerciſe uſed by theſe volunteer 
1 adventurers; their quantity of vegetable food; their freſhening their ſalt provi- 
Vw. ſſion, by boiling it in water, and mixing it with flour; their beverage of whey; 
=_ RE, 8 8 | and their total abſtinence from ſpirituous liquors—are the happy preſervatives 
1 | | + from the ſcurvy, which brought all the preceding adventurers, who periſhed, to 
5 | 5 their miſerable end i. 
N | Hopon's B AT. ” We now 5 00 a 3 Areight, b ha the main land and the 
| „ | | two great iſlands on the eaſt ; and, after doubling Cape Southampton, enter into 
| | hos Hudſon's Bay, in the gulph called the Welcome. This bay was diſcovered in 1610, 
3 | buy that able ſeaman Henry Hudſon, from whom it takes its name. His view, in 
| 5 „ 8 - Ws 1 he made, was the Gy of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. The 
* 


7 | | 0 See this „ fubjeR amply treated by DoRor Aikin, in a Treatiſe on the ſucceſs, with me to the 
1 35 | | _ of ſome _—_— to paſs the winter i an wgh northern latitudes 1 


of Poctereteſto, and Seal rivers. 


0 | 


u uns ons 1 


xtial has been vigorcuſly purſued ſince his FREY but without faceeſs. In W512 20 an 


attempt was made, as low as the bottom of the Welcome, by Captain Middleton; 
and from the check he met with, he called that part Repulſe Bay. In ſubſequent 


trials Mager s Water was ſuſpected to be the paſſage into the Weſtern ocean; 
but in 1747 its end was ' diſcovered, and found to terminate in two navigable 
riverss The romantic ſcenery which the adventurers met with in the way is 


moſt admirably deſcribed by the elegant pen of Mr. Henry Ellis. 
 Chefterfield, or Bowden's Inlet, was likewiſe ſuſpected to have been the deſired 
freight 3 but in 1762 Meſſrs. Norton and Chriſtopher, in a floop and cutter be- 


longing to the Company, went to the remoteſt end. At the diſtance of a hundred 


and twenty-eight. miles from the mouth was ſcarcely any tide; thirty miles fur- 


ther it quite died away. The land here grew contracted into a very narrow paſſage. 
Here the adventurers entered with the cutter, and diſcovered that the end was in a 


magnificent freſh- water lake, to which was given the name of Baker's. The land 


was quite level, rich in graſs, and abounding with Deer. They found the end | 


quite innavigable, and to terminate in a ſmall ſtream, with many ſhoals at its 


mouth, and three falls acroſs it. After finding the water decreaſe to the depth of 


two feet, they returned fully ſatisfied with their voyage. | | 
Hudſon” 5 Bay has been ſo frequently deſcribed, that I ſhall only give a general 


view of it and its adjacent parts. Its entrance from the ocean, after leaving to the 


north Cape Farewell and Davis's Streights, is between Reſolution iſles on the north, 


and Buttons iſles, on the Labrador coaſt, to the ſouth, forming the eaſtern extre - 
The 


mity of the ſtreights diſtinguiſned by the name of its great diſcoverer. 
coaſts very high, rocky, and rugged at top; in places precipitous; but ſome- 
times exhibit large beaches. 
are alſo very lofty, and naked. The depth of water in the middle of the-bay 
is hundred and forty fathoms. From Cape Churchill to the ſouth end of the bay 


ne regular ſoundings ; near the ſhore ſhallow, with muddy or ſandy bottom. 
To the north of Churchill, the ſoundings are irregular, the bottom rocky, and 


in ſome parts the rocks appear above the ſurface at low water. From Mooſe river, 


or the bottom of the bay, to Cape Churchill, the land is flat, marſhy, and wooded 
From Cape Churchill to Wager's Water 


with Pines, Birch, Larch, and Willows. 
the coaſts are all high and rocky to the very ſea, and woodleſs, except the mouths 


The hills on their back are naked, nor are there 
ny trees for a great diſtance inland. 


The mouths of all the rivers are filled \ with ſhoals, except that of Churchill, 


in which the largeſt ſhips may lie ; but ten miles higher, the channel-is obſtructed 
vith ſand-banks ; and all the rivers, as far as has been navigated, are full of rapids 


dS» and 


The iſles of Saliſbury, Nottingham, and Digges, 
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country: nor is it known how far to the eaſtward the on baing a, n by ou 
| navigators from the Pacific Ocean, branches off. Þ (43s 

The climate, even about Haye's river, in inde lat. 57, is, during winter, ej. 
ceſſively cold. The ſnows begin to fall in Ofober, and continue falling by in. 
tervals the whole winter; and, when the froſt is moſt rigorous, in form of the fineſt 
ſand. The ice on the rivers is eight feet thick. Port wine freezes into a ſolii 


HUDSON” 8 BAY. 


ant cataracts, from ten to ſixty. feet perpendicular; Down theſe x rivers. the Indi 


traders find a quick paſſage z but their return is a labor of many months. I» 
As far inland as the Company have ſettlements, which is ſix hundred miles to the 
weſt, at a place called Hudfon Houſe, lat. 53+ long. 106. 27; from Londen, i is flat 


maſs; brandy coagulates. The very breath fell on the blankets of the beds i in form 
of a hoar froſt, and the 'bed-cloaths often were found frozen to the wall *. The 
ſun riſes, 'in the ſhorteſt day, at five minutes paſt nine, and ſets five minutes 
before three. In the longeſt day the ſun riſes at three, and ſets about nine. + The 


ice begins to diſappear i in May, and hot weather commences about the middle of | 


June; which, at times, is ſo violent, as to ſcorch the face of the hunters. Thun. 

der is not frequent, but very violent. But there muſt be great difference of heat 

and cold in this vaſt extent, which reaches from lat. 50. 40, to lat. 63, north, 
During, winter the firmament i is not without its beauties. Mock ſuns ad 


halds are not infrequent ; are very bright, and richly tinged with all the colors of 


the rainbow. The. ſun riſes and ſets with a large cone of yellowiſh light. The 


_ night is enlivened with the Aurora Borealis, which ſpreads a thouſand different 


lights and colors over the whole concave of the ſky, not to be defaced even by the 
ſplendor of the full moon; and the ſtars are of a fiery redneſs f 
Hudſon's Bay is very ill ſupplied with Fiſh. The common Whale is frequent 


there. The Company have attempted to eſtabliſh a fiſhery ; and for that pur- 


| poſe procured experienced people from the Spitzbergen ſhips, and made conſi- 
derable trials between lat. 61 and 69 ; but, after expending twenty thouſand pounds, 
and taking only three fiſh, were, in 1771, obliged to deſiſt. The ice prevent- 
ed the veſſels from getting to a proper ſtation in due time; and the hard gales, 
| and quick return of winter, always deprived them of an opportunity of making 
a a fair trial. The fiſhery of the Beluga, or White Whale, is attended with more 
ſucceſs. It haunts the mouths of rivers in June, as ſoon as they have diſcharged 
the ice, and are taken in great numbers. There are two varieties; one with : 


| blue caſt, the other of a pure white. I bes animals, probably, ſupericte ; ; 3 


by hs. to Hudſon's Bay, 1 written by the Clerk of the California, i. i. 1 . His name w 


Drage; his account is ſenſible and entertaining. | + Ellis, 172. ed os 
TIS | fetus 
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fetus of 42 kick in 1 biin been tude, at the ſame time that 2 
young one has been ſeen (as is their cuſtom) mounted on the back of another. 
Sturgeons of a ſmall fize are found in the rivers, not far from the ſea. They ap- 
pear to me to be of the ſame ſpecies with the Engliſh. Sturgeons are found in great 
plenty in the lakes far inland, and from the weight of ſix to forty pounds. I ſuſ- 
pe& theſe to be the ſame with the Sturgeons of the great lakes of- Canada, which, 
4 told, are ſmooth, or free from tubercles; and probably the Acipenſer Huſo 
of Linnæus, and Hanſen of the Germans, a fiſh of the Danube and Wolga. 
The Lophius Piſcatorius, or Common Angler, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 51, appears to- 
5 wards the - ſurface only in windy weather ; for which reaſon it is called by the 
natives Thutina-meg,. or the Wind-fiſh. . „ | 

The Gadus Lota, or Burbot, Br. Took 5 ii. No 86, is common in the rivers, and 
is caught with hooks after nine o'clock at night. It is called here Marthy; grows 
to the weight of eight pounds; is ſo voracious as to feed even on the tyrant Pike; 
will devour dead Deer, or any carrion, and even ſwallow ſtones to fill its ſto- 
mach: one of a pound weight has been taken out of a fiſh of this ſpecies. It 
ſpawns about February 8th, and is unhappily moſt prolific. Mr. Wehen. count- 
ed, in a ſingle fiſh, 67 1,248 ovaria. 

Allied to this is the Mathemeg of the natives, the Land Cod of the Engliſh, a 
fiſh abundant in the northernly lakes; it grows to the length of three feet, and 
the weight of twelve pounds: has three beards on the lower jaw ; the middlemoſt 
the longeſt : the back is browniſh : the belly grey. 

The Perca Fluviatilis, or common Perch, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 124, is found i in 
the rivers, but not in plenty ; ; and ſometimes grows to the weight of eight pounds. 
The Gafterofteus aculeatus, or RES Stickleback, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 129, is 
found here in great numbers. 

Salmo Salar, or the common Salmon, Br. Zool. i iii. Ne 143, is hho in e Kann 
June to Auguft, in nets placed along the ſea· ſhores, and ſalted for uſe.” Very few 
are caught to the ſouth of Churchill river. 

The Namaycuſh, is a ſpecies of Trout, with the pak back, dorſal fin, and tail 
of a dark blue: the ſides duſky, marked with white and reddiſh ſpots : the belly 
ſilvery : the fleſh white, and very delicate. It is caught with the hook in lakes 
far inland ; and ſometimes of the weight of thirty on A Trutta Jeagfris 
generis, p. 1012. Wil. Ih. 198? 

\ Salmo Alpinus, or Char, Br. Zool. iii. No 149, is common in the freſh waters, 
and weighs from two to ſix pounds. | 
The Salmo Lavaretus, or Gwiniad, Br. Zool. iii. No 152, is found here in vaſt 
Ane 3 and grows to a ſize far ſuperior to thoſe of Zange. There is a leſſer 

|  bba = kind, 
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back leſs arched. The noſe of the male is blunt; and the ſtomach muleulas, 1 


80D 5 O N © A 
kind, called here the Sea Gwiniag: the head is not FR duſky : eyes 7 


2 gizzard: the female has an arched noſe. They are very numerous in autumn, 
juſt when the rivers are frozen over, and are called here Tictomeg. The Sal 


Arfiicus, or Capelin, is obſerved to precede the Salmon, and. i is ſometimes thrown 
on ſhore in amazing quantities by hard gales. 
The Omiſco Maycus is a new ſpecies of Trout, ken in \ Bay | in | Albaiy river 
not exceeding four inches and a half long. It has five branchioſtegous rays: firſt 


dorſal fin has eleven rays, ventral eight, anal ſeven, pectoral thirteen : tail fork. 
ed: in the jaws are minute teeth: back, as low as the lateral line, is of a pale 
color, marked with two longitudinal rows of black OE" ſpots: your the 


| lateral line the color filvery : the belly white. 


The Pike, Br. Zool. iii. No 153, abounds in all the lakes. It by no means 
arrives at the ſize of the Engliſh. Mr. Hutchins, does not recollect COM above the 
weight of twelve pounds. - 

The Cyprinus Cataſtomus of Dr. Parſer ® „or Wehe N is a new . of 
which there are two varieties; the Mithce- Mapeth of the Indians, marked. with 
broad ſtripe of red along the lateral line, and found on. the ſea-c coalt ; : and the 
White, or Namapeth, with larger ſcales, and wholly of a whitiſh color: very 
ſcarce. in the ſalt- water, but in ſuch plenty in the inland. lakes and rivers, 25 
to be even burdenſome to the nets. They grow to the weight of two pounds 
and a half. The form is oblong : the head boney, rugged, and decreaſing to 


the tip of the noſe : the mouth yOu and placed, beneath : the OE ſcaly : the 
tail lunated. 


Shell-fiſh are very ſearee i in this ſea. Adytilus. Bdutis, the Edible Muſſel, Br. 


5 No 73, alone are plentiful; but of Cockles, only the dead ſhells are ſeen, 


From the number of ſhells which are dug up, for the ſpace of ten miles inland 
of this flat muddy country, may be collected a proof of the great retreat of the 
water; but for want of een the pen. of its loſs cannot be a. 
certained. | | 
Among the birds, wich efcaped my notice white I was writing the zoologic 
part of this Work, are two of the Eagle kind, found in this country: the firſt is the 
YELLOw-HEADED, with a duſky bill, cere, and irides : head and neck yellowiſh: 
back dark brown; each feather tipped with dirty yellow. This ſpecies appears 
in Hudſon's Bay in April, Builds its neſt in trees, with flicks and graſs ;, and 


By whom it is well deſcribed and figured, in vol. Ixiii, p. 155. tab. vi. of Ph, Tunſ. 
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uys one egg · 10 en on young Dove; Rabbets, and F owls, Retires fouthward 
in October. Is called by the Indians, Etheneſue Mickeſue t. 

A variety of the Gol pu Ear x is alſo a native of the ſame place. The 
ſorehead. is brown : crown and hind part of the neck ſtriped with brown, white, 
and ruſty yellow : : lower part of the neck, breaſt, and belly, deep brown : co- 
verts of the wings, back, ſecondaries, and ſcapulars, of the ſame color; the two 
laſt white towards their bottoms, and mottled with brown: primaries black: mid- 
dle feathers of the tail brown, barred with two or three cinereous bands ; exterior 
feathers brown, blotched with cinereous: legs - cloathed with pale brown fea- 
mers to the toes, which are yellow. Length three feet. A lags of this 
was preſented. to the Britiſh Muſeum. | 

To theſe may be added a genuine Falcon, communicated to me by Mr. . 
The bill very ſharp, and furniſhed with a large and pointed proceſs in the upper 
mandible: eere yellowiſh: head, front of the neck, breaſt, and belly, white: 


each feather marked along the ſhaft with a line of brown, narroweſt on the head: 
the back and coverts of the wings of a dirty bluiſh aſh-color ; the edges of the 


feathers whitiſh,. and many of them tipped with the ſame : primaries duſky ; ex- 
terior webs blotched with white; interior barred with the ſame color: tail of the 
lame color with the back, barred with white; but the bars do not reach the ſhaft, 
and, like thoſe in. the Jceland F alcon, oppoſe the dark bars in the adverſe web: 
the legs bluiſh. The length of this fine ſpecies is two feet two inches. 
Multitudes of birds retire to this remote country, to Labrador, and Neo- 
fundland, from places moſt remotely ſouth, perhaps from the Antilles; and ſome 
even of the moſt delicate little ſpecies, Moſt of them, with numbers of aquatic 
fowls, are ſeen returning ſouthward, with their young broods, to more favorable 
climates. The ſavages, in ſome reſpects, regulate their manths by the appearance 
of birds; and have their Goo/e month from the vernal appearance of Geeſe from the 
ſouth, All the Grous kind, Ravens, citereous Crows, Titmouſe, and Lapland 
Finch, brave the ſevereſt winter ; and ſeveral of the Falcons and Owls ſeek ſhelter 
in the woods. The Rein Deer paſs in vaſt herds towards the north, in Oadber, 


ſeeking the extreme cold. The male Polar Bears rove out at ſea, on the floating 


ice, moſt of the winter, and till June: the females lie concealed in the woods, or 
beneath the banks of rivers, till March, when they come abroad with their twin. 
cubs, and bend their courſe to the ſea in ſearch of their conſorts. Several are 
kiled in their paſſage ; and thoſe which are wounded ſhew vaſt fury, roar hide- 


ouſly, and bite and throw up into the air even their own progeny. The females 


and the young, when not interrupted, continue their way to ſea. In June, the 


1 1 deſeripton and biſtory of this ſpecies was communicated to me Foy Mr, Hutchins. 
males. 
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i ee return to 3 awd; by Auguſt, are joined by their conſors with the cubs, 
1 Jer * that time of a conſiderable fize*. 
TIA De La- 


The eaſtern boundary of the bay is Terra & 8 4 the 9 part 1 | 


a ſtrait coaſt facing the bay, guarded with a line of ifles innumerable, Avi 


bay, called the Archiwinnipy Sea, lies within it, and opens into Hudſon 
Bay by means of Gulph Hazard, through which the Beluga Whales. dart in 


L great numbers. Here the Company had a ſettlement, for the ſake of the fiſhery, 
and for trading with ts Eſtimaux; but deſerted it as unprofitable about the 


year 1758 or 1759. The eaſtern coaſt, ſo admirably deſcribed by that bo- 


naored name, Sir RockR CurTis+1 is barren paſt the efforts of cultivation. The 


ſurface every where uneven, and covered with maſſes of ſtone of an amazing 
ſize. It is a country df fruitleſs vallies and frightful mountains, ſome of an 
aſtoniſhing height: the firſt watered by a chain of lakes, formed not from ſprings 
but rain and ſnow, ſo chilly as to be productive of only a few ſmall Frout. The 
mountains have here and there a blighted ſhrub, or a little moſs. The vallies ae 


Full of crooked ſtunted trees, Pines, Fir, Birch, and Cedars, or rather a ſpeciez 
of Juniper. In lat, 60, on- this coaſt, vegetation ceaſes. The whole ſhore, like 


that on the weſt, is faced with iſlands at ſome diftance from lang. The inha- 


|  bitants among the mountains are Indians ; along the coaſts, Eftimaus.. The 


Dogs of the former are very ſmall ; of the latter, large, and headed like a Fox, 
Notwithſtanding they have Rein- deer, they never train them for the ſledge; but 


apply the Dogs to that uſe 4. Walrtſes viſit a place called Nuchvink, in lat. bo, 


during winter ; from thence they purchaſe the teeth, with which they head their 
darts. Davis ſuſpected that he had found a paſſage on this coaſt, in * to the 
Weſtern ocean; but it proves no more than a deep bay. 

The laudable zeal of the Moravian clergy hath induced them to ſend, in the 


year 1752, miſſionaries from Greenland to this country. They fixed on NMH 


harbour for their ſettlement ; but the firſt party was partly killed, partly driven 
away. In 1764, under the protection of our government, another attempt 


was made. The miſſionaries were well received by the Eeimauæx, and the iniſſion 


goes on with ſucceſs |. Theſe pious people, like the Jeſuits, have penetrated 
almoſt into every part of the knownworld ; and, for the ſake of the Goſpel, 


_ dared the extremities of heat and cold. They endeavour to humanize the ſavages 


of Greenland, and improve the morals of the ſoft inhabitants of the unwholeſome 
coaſts of Bengal. They are not actuated by ambition, political views, or aus- 


See an ingenious and laudable Calendar of Hudſon's Bay, publiſhed by Doctor Macfait, in his 
new Syſtem of Genera) Geography, 348 to 16 TT Fh. Tranſ. Ixiv. 372. 1 Same, 386. 
} Grants, Hifi. Morav. 404, 608. : SES a : 
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nce. Here wy compariſon with the once-potent order of the Roman church 
falls. : 


Between that cape and the iſle of Newfoundland begin the ſtreights of Belleiſſe, a 
paſſage with from twenty to thirty fathoms water; but often choaked up with 
the floating ice from the north, even ſo late as the middle of June *, They open 
into the vaſt triangular gulph of st. Laurence, bounded to, the north by Terra de 
Labrador; to the weſt by Nova Scotia; to the eaſt by Cape Breton and Newfoundland. 
In the weſtern corner, the vaſt river of St. Laurence diſcharges itfelf ; ariſing from 
a thouſand ſtreams which feed the ſea-like lakes of Canada, and, after falling down 
the amazing cataract of Niagara, and darting down the flopes of numberleſs 
foaming rapids, tremendous to all but Britiſh battalions t, forms a matchleſs 
navigation of many hundred miles. Jacgues Curtier, a native of St. Males, * 

in 1534, the honot of being the firſt diſcoverer of this noble river. 

In the gulph are ſcattered ſeveral i important iſlands, occupied by the Eagle and 
French for the ſake of the fiſheries. The ſmall rocky iſles of St. Magdalene are 
fill frequented by numbers of Walruſes. There is an annual chace during the 
ſeaſon, and numbers are killed for the ſake of the oil and ſkins t. The water 
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The round the Magdalenes is only from three to nine fathoms deep, and the ſhores 
Fox. ſlope moſt conveniently into it for the aſcent or deſcent of theſe animals. The. 
but 


water round the other ifles is of one depth, except on the north ſide of St. John's. 


Terra de Ee, at Cape Charles, in. | lat. 52, trends towards che fouth-welt. 
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. by, Newfoundland (a name, in the infancy of diſcovery, common to all North Ame- 
their rica) was diſcovered in 1496, by the celebrated Venetians, Sebaſtian Cabot and his 
o the three ſons; who, at their own charges, under a grant of Henry VII. giving them 

: poſſeſſion (as vaſſals of his) of all lands they might diſcover $, coaſted from 
n the lat. 67. 30, to the capes of Florida, and thus indiſputably gave to ill-fated Britain 
iber the right, by pre- diſcovery, of the whole continent of North America, The 
driven ſhort-ſighted avaricious prince, under whoſe banners it was diſcovered, had not 
tempt the heart to make the proper advantage. He had before neglected the offer of Co- 
nion e lam zus, which would have given him that ſpecies of right to the whole New 
trated World. But, ſays the courtier-like Bacon ©, © it was not a refuſal on the king's 
50ſpel, part, but a delay by accident, which put by ſo great an acqueſt.“ The French 
avages ſoon found out the gold mine of the Newfoundland diſcovery, which offered itſelf 
leſome in the fiſheries. Of all minerals (twice ſays the ſame noble philoſopher) there 
or ava ll. 
„ in hi 8 ne Miſe.» 25. 4 Read the account of Lord Amberſi's 3 down this river, in 1 760. | 
86. t dee p. 143. 9 Rymers fed. J Hit, King Mey VII, Bacon rs? lil, 99. 
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„„ NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY, 
„„ WW. is none like the fiſheries. In 1534 they — engaged in them, A pri. 


ter, animated by a congenlal ſoul, failed in 1583 with every proviſion fqr ſettling 
this important colony. On his return he. was ſwallowed up by the ocean, 
„His love of improvement, and his piety, never forſook him. He was ſeen ſittin 


1 75 | „„ le - unmoved in the ſtern of his ſhip, with a book in his hand; and often heard to 


VVV ä \ ſay, © Courage, my lads ] we are as near heaven at ſea as at land 6. 
| | . | 1 | | : 1 Fhe iſle of Newfoundland i is of a- triangular form, and lies bet the 46. 405 
8 CR 05 and 51. 30 : viſited occaſionally, but not inhabited, by ſavages from the continent. 

| Hr N b TO boaſted mine of this iſland lies on the ſouthern and weſtern ſides, on the 
X „ . „ great bank, which ſtretches from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, about two hundrel 
| * leagues. The water on the bank is from . twenty-two to fifty fathoms; on the 
„ 5 _ . outſide from ſixty to eighty; z on the leſſer banks much the ſame. A great 
| 2 ” ſwell and thick fog generally mark the place of the greater. The ſubject of the 
| | fiſhery has been often treated of; but the following ſhort though clear account of 

Ph 9 ll eee a 2 cannot fail being 2 to the Britiſh reader. 


} LC 355 3  NewrounpLanD bs The boats or 8 are | forty get in 1 the keel, Dh with a mainmaſt and 
= „ 5 m | foremaſt, and lugſails; furniſhed with four oars, three of which" row on one 
A „ LD ſide, and the other (which is twice as large) belays the other three, by being 


rowed ſideways over the ſtern, by-a man who ſtands up for that purpoſe, with bis 
Face towards the rowers, counteracting them, and ſteering at ye: ſame time as he 
gives way to the boat. | 

« Each of the men in this boat is'furniſhed with two lines, o one at ch ſide of 
„ . | the boat, each furniſhed with two hobks ; ſo here are ſixteen hooks conſtantly en- 
1 5 ployed; which are thought to make a tolerable good day 's work of it, if they 
bring in from five to ten quintals of fiſh, though they have ſtowage for, and 
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not under, The bait is ſmall fiſh of all kinds; Herring, Capelin, Lance, Ton 

Cod, or young Cod; the firſt of which they ſalt, and keep for ſome time, in cak 

Es of ſcarcity of the reſt; but theſe are not near ſo eagerly taken by the fiſh when 

> | falted. In caſe ſmall fiſh cannot be got, they uſe ſea-fowl, which are eaſily taken 


8 


— 
- 


: —_— +" 


5 rooſt in the night. If neither ſmall fiſh nor birds are to be got, they are forced 

5 5 to uſe the mays of fiſh they catch, which is the worſt bait of any. | 
When the fiſh are taken, they are carried to the ſtage, which is built with one 
end over the water for the conveniency of throwing the e into * ſea, and 
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vate man, Sir-Humpbry Gilbert, brother-in-law to RATLkIoh, or, What was bet. 


ſometimes bring in thirty. Two hundred quintals is called a ſaving voyage; but 


in vaſt numbers, by laying nets over the holes in the rocks where they come to 
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come on the ſtage a 


Whale-oil. 


.. «In the ſalt pile, the eln are oread upon one joe, with a layer of falt A = 
Thus they remain till they have taken ſalt; and then are carried, and the ſalt 
is waſhed from them by throwing them off from ſhore in a kind of float ealled 
a Pound. As ſoon as this is completed, they are carried to the laſt operation, of 
drying them ; which. is done on ſanding flakes made by a flight wattle, juſt ſtrong 
enough to ſupport the men who lay on the fiſh, ſupported by poles, in ſome 
places as high as twenty feet from the ground : here they are expoſed, with the 
open fide to the ſun ; and every night, when it is bad weather, piled up five or 
ſix on a heap, with a large one, his back or ſkinny part uppermoſt, to be a ſhel- 
ter to the reſt from rain, which hardly damages him through his ſkin, as he reſts 
ſanting each way to ſhoot it off. When they are tolerably dry, which in good 
_ weather is in a week's time, they are put in round piles of eight or ten _quin= . 
tals each, covering them on the top with bark. In theſe piles they remain three 
or four days to ſweat; after which they are again ſpread, and when dry put into 


larger heaps, covered with canvas, and left till they are put on board. 


„Thus prepared, they are ſent to the Mediterranean, where they fetch a good 
price; but are not eſteemed in England: for which place another kind of fiſh is 
prepared, called by them Mud Fiſh ; which, inſtead of being ſplit quite open, | 
They are falted, 
and lie in ſalt, which is'waſhed out of them in the ſame manner with the others; 
but inſtead of being laid out todry, are barrelled 1 in a pickle of Galt W in 


like their dry fiſh, are only opened down to the navel. 


Water. 


“The train- oil is ans from the livers: it is called ſo to diſtinguiſh it from 


wo 


for their beats being able to come cloſe. to diſcharge their fiſh, As ſoon. as whey 
boy hands them to the header, who ſtands at the ſide of a 
table next the water end; whoſe buſineſs it is to gut the fiſh and cut off the 
head, which he does by preſſing the back of the head againſt the ſide of the table, 
vhich is made ſharp. for; that. purpoſe z when both head and guts fall through a 
pole in the floor into the water, He then ſhoves the-fiſh to the ſplitter, who ſtands 
oppoſite to him; his buſineſs is to ſplit the fiſh, beginning at the head, and open- 
ing it down to- the tail ; at the next cut he takes out the larger. part of the back- 
bone, which falls through the floor into the water. He then ſhoves the fiſh off the. 
table, which drops into a kind of hand- - barrow, which, -as ſoon as filled, is car- . 
ried off to the ſalt-pile. The header alſo flings the liver into a ſeparate baſket, 
for the making of train · oil, uſed by the curriers, RES: hear a higher _ than 


Whale or Seal 1 which they call fat oil, and is ſold at a lower price (being only 
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uſed 


excvi 
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rupt the oil runs from them, and, ſtraining itſelf clear through yr Fpruice boughs, 


may prove the Newcaſtle of Amerita. This iſle was firſt diſcovered by-dir-Humphiy 
b late years, "it had been important by being the ſeat of the French 3 7 "Oy 


from their new ſettlement in Cauada; but they were ſoon expelled by the Engijh, 


under the name of Virginia, ſo called, originally, in honor of our virgin queen. The 


ment. It then received the title of Nove Scotia. In order to encourage Sir Mil. 


damp. T he face of it is in general hilly ; but can ſearcely be called moun- 


* 


CAPE 2 TON. nova s Co 14. 


afed for AHgtititg or lamps) than the trial nk, Makes, bye. Jeden 
It is thus made: — They take a half tub, and, boring u held througly the bottom, 


preſs hard down into it a layerof ſpruce boughs ; r upon which they place thelivers, 
and e poſe the whole apparatus to as ſunny a place as poſſible. / As the rn 


is caught in a veſſel ſet under, the hole'in the tub's bottom" 5100 10 37 noun 
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The Jurren iſland of Cape Breton W one ſide of the great entrance into the 
gul ph of St. Laurence. It is high, tocky, and dreary : rich in thick beds of coal, and 


Gilbert, in his fatal voyage. It was ſoon after frequented, on account of the 
Walrufes, and the fiſhery of Whales. Among the earlieſt adventurers wert the 
induſtrious Bi ;ſcaymers, who ſeem to have been our maſters in the'urt; Till or 


ſtrong fortreſs of Louiſbourg is now demoliſhed, and the place deſerted. 5 
The great peninſula of Nova Scotia is ſeparated from Cape Britowby 1 a-narrow 
ſtreight. It was, in 1616, poſſeled by the French, who attempted- to colonize it 


who deemed it part of North Virginia; the whole continent, at that time, going 


French had given it the name of Acadie. Fames I. made a grant of the country to 
Sir William Alexander in 1621, on condition that he would form there a ſettle- 


liam, he planned the order of baronets,, which is called after the country. To 
every knight who would engage to colonize any part, a grant was to be made 
of certain portions of land. The order was not inſtituted till 1625, when a number 
were created, and they held their lands from the crown of Scotland as a free barony, 
with great privileges to all who would ſettle in the country v. The deſign almoſt 
inftantly failed, and the French were permitted to repoſſeſs themſelves of the pro- 
vince. Its value became known, and ſince that period it has frequently changed 
maſters. It never was effectually ſettled till the year 1749, when a pro _ 
was ſent there under the auſpices. of the Earl of Halifax. 

The climate of this province is, during the long winter, OA fevers 
and. the country covered with: fnow many months: the ſummer miſty and 
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tanous, Keith lowered pontldvation of, the great chain Berl * the | 
vhole continent. 4- The ground is not favorable to agriculture, but. may prove. 
excellent for paſturage. Due attention to the breeding of cattle will not only 
repay. the induſtry of the farmer, by the home conſumption, but be an exten ö 
bye benefit to our iſlands. The country cannot boaſt, amidſt its vaſt foreſts, 
timber fit for large maſts, nor yet for the building of large ſhips ; yet it l 
prove an inexhauſtible magazine for that Oe" of timber called lumber, ſo 
eſſential to our ſugar plantations. . 
Its ſituation, in reſpe to the fiſheries, is ty inferior. to that of 
Newfoindland, The vaſt banks, called Sable Iſand's, Brown's, and St. George's, 
with many others, are frequented dy myriads of Cod-fiſh. It is the duty of 

the Parent State to encourage, with all diligence, this branch of commerce ; 
and in a manner ſo expeditious and ſo frugal, as may anticipate. and under- 
fell foreign auventurers. Without that, our remnants of the New World will. 

be but of little uſe. The fiſheries, the ſtaples of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, are open to other nations; and if they are permitted to. excel us in the 
articles: expedition. and frugality, our labors are truly vain. It i is to the antient | 
Hardy colonĩſts we mult look up for the ſupport of the toils of the ſea, and 
the advantages we may expect to gain from them: they ſhould have their 
encouragement. But there is another ſet of men who of late (a public 


e aids land ; 


„ #20. | : 
= Patris fines, nos dulda linquimus arvas | 
Nos | Patriam fugimus. . | 


be 2 in the paſtoral life, or in ſuch arts as may ſupply the ſailor and 
0 an with food, and with materials for their profeſſions. If the 
climate i is fit for corn, for flax and hemp, let due rewards be given for the ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts of their induſtry. The ſucceeding generation, hardened to the 
climate, and early habituated to another kind of life, may join the maritime 
adventurers, and give ene to themſelves, and ſtrength to the iſland from 
which they ſprung, 
The harbours of this Nevin are frequent _ excellent. The tides are in many 
places moſt uncommonly high. [Thoſe of the bay of Fundy are the moſt re- 
markable ; 3 for * ue themſelves into the great creeks with a bore or head 
eh © | from 


— 
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calamity). have made. hither an involuntary migration, who with fad begins 


Theſe ſufferers are in gener unuſed to the fatigues of '; a ms; Ute, and i | | 
ought to be foſtered, for their filial piety, at firſt, with a parental | care; to 
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VVV 2 from fifty to NG feet high, and with moſt amazing rapidity: Hogs, which 

| . „ along the ſhores, are much more ſenſible of its approach than mankind: 

| | they are obſerved: to liſten, to prick up their. ears for ſome time, and then 
: ſaddegly to run off at full ſpeed. 62: [ e : Ef F. 

Macniricent © "The coaſts are, in general, rude and rocky, with ſom frariations 3 ha E | 


ES Y1EWs. * many places exhibit moſt pictureſque ſcenery. All. the. northern ſide is high, 


7 N red, and rocky. The iſles of Canſo are varied with many low white rocks. From 
them to Torbay is a ſeries of lofty coaſt, broken and white: - Beaver Harbour is. 
guarded by moſt pictureſque rounded iſles. South ſhore of Chebucto ſteep: the 
plaiſter cliffs in George Bay are remarkable for their precipitous face and white. 

neſs. Sable or Sand Iland is diſtinguiſhed (as the nams-ſimports) by amazing 

ſand-hills of a ſugar-loaf form. The iſle of Great Manan, on the weſtern fide 

= | | N 1 of the entrance of the bay of Fundy, is very lofty; the ſtrata divided, and the 
= . „„ 5 top wooded, $2. Mary Bay is nobly bounded: by high rocks, cloathed on their 

=o | , | ſummits with woods: the entrance into it are the Grand and Petit Paſſage ; the ſides 

| - | of the laſt are either covered with hanging woods, floping to the water-edge, or 

5 N | broke into ſhort precipices. The entranee into the fine harbour of Annapolis ix 

| 5 moſt auguſt: a narrow gut, bounded by enormous precipices, with lofty nite 
ſoaring above, the tops of which are even and cloathed with woods. The 
approach to the baſon of Minas is not leſs magnificent. The columnar rocks 
of Cape Split are very ſingular. The iſle of Haute is lofty and ſteep on. every 
ſide. The whole neighborhood abounds with views of the moſt ſublime and 
romantic caſt, This peninſula joins the great continent by a very narrow 
iſthmus, beyond which we retain a wretched barren remnant of near half of the 
New World; the ſad reverſe of the ſhort ſpace of twenty years |—My eyes 
withdraw themſelves from the -mortifying ſight. Britain, which ſate (by the 
wiſdom of one man) as the Queen of Nations, now deplores her folly ; and 

- Qught to confeſs, that thoſe things which were for her wealth, proved to her 
an occaſion of falling.” She ſunk under the deluſion of proſperity, by falſe 

_ and the pride of victories. If ſhe makes a proper uſe of adverſity, 
ſhe till may riſe into glory and wealth, by honeſt induſtry, and by the repreſſion 

- of rapacity and ſordid ambition,—Once more, gracious Heaven, endeavour to 

ſave an ungrateful people ! once. more raiſe up ſome great inſtrument to execute 
thy mercies Pour with full meaſure into our youthful Miniſter the virtues 
of his father * young ban, his virtues, and then : 
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Ws | American Ox, Hip. nad. p. 19. H.—Smellie, vi, 198. . 5 15 Wr „ 
Of With ſhort, black, rounded horns; with a great ve between En Oe : 
their baſes : on the ſhoulders a vaſt bunch, compoſed of a fleſhy Ak IE] . 
ſubſtance; much elevated: the fore part of the body thick and ſtronngg | 
the hind part ſlender and weak: tail a foot long, naked to the 458, Dy : 


which is tufted :. the legs ſhort and EF Fo en rs Rite ifs. L 


"RN 


-ſhoulders' of the Burr are covered: h e | 
ks:ob-reddiſh v an hair, alling over the eyes and horns, leaving 55 1 5 | 
only the pbints tter to be ſeen: on the chin, and along the . 1 e 
dewlaps, is a Ser! th of ſhaggy hairs : the reſt of the body during 3 1 8 Ty 

ſummer: is naked, in winter is cloathed equally in all parts. The e „ 
Cow is leſſer, and Wants the ſhaggy coat, which gives the Bull ſo 9 


OS 
* 
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temen mne ooo bs hom Con Pal mos wing Fog Ot, N f 2 
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It grows to a great ſize, even to the weight of ſixteen hundred or Sixx. . 5 5 


| two thouſand four hundred pounds. The Rangel © man cannot . 1 b ES 
lift the hide of one of theſe animals from the ground 1 
„ d EG: N N 
: 55 * — * — 
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FOUND. 


WIIRIE AT 


PRESENT, 


EuRoPE, 


As 1A. 


The Byen and Aurochs of Europe i is certainly the ſame ſpecies with: 


this; the difference conſiſts in the former being leſs ſhaggy, and the 
hair neither fo ſoft nor woolly, nor the hind parts fo weak. Both 


European and American kinds ſcent of muſk. 
In antient times they were found in different parts of the old 


world, but went under different names; the Bengſus of Aviſtotle, the 


Urus of Cæſar, the Bos ferus of Strabo, the Biſon of Pliny, and the 
Biſton of Oppian, ſo called from: i its being found among the Biftones, 
a people of Thrace. According to theſe authorities, it was found i in 
their days in Media and in Pæonia, a province of Macedonia ; among 


the Alps, and in the great Hereynian foreſt, which extended from Ger. 
many even into Sarmatia *. In later days a white ſpecies was a na- 
tive of the Scottiſh mountains; it is now extinct in its ſavage ſtate, 


but the offspring, ſufficiently wild, is till to be ſeen. in the parks of 
Drumlanrig, in the South of © Scorland, and. of Chillingbam. Caſtle | in 


Northumberland f. 
In theſe times it is found in very few places i in a ſtate of nature; 


it is, as far as we know, an inhabitant at preſent only of the foreſts 


of Lithuania, and among the Carpatbian mountains, within the extent 
of the great Hercynian wood 4, its antient — * in Ma, among 


the vaſt mountains of Caucaſus. 
It is difficult to ſay in. what manner theſe ien ed ori- 


ginaliy from the old to the new world; it is moſt likely it was, 
from the north of Ala; which. in very antient times might have been 


ſtocked with them to its moſt extreme parts, notwithſtanding they 
are now extinct. At that period there is a probability that the old 


and the new continents might have been united in the narrow chan- 


nel between IT 25 and. the oppoſite n of America. 


4 


* Ari ſtot. Hiſt. An. lib. ii. E. is Bel. Gall lib, uri Hi. Nat. lib. 
Av. C. 1 . Oppian Cyneg. ii. Lin. 160. 
+ Br. Zool. i. No 3.—Jey. Hebrides, 124.— our. Scotl. 1772, Part ii p- 285. 


NF There is a very fine * of the European Bi as in. Mr. Ridiager's Fagbere Thiert: 
„ 


and the many iſlands off of that promontory, with the Alentian or 
New Fox iſlands, ſomewhat more diſtant, ſtretching very near to Ame- 
rica, may with great reaſon be ſuppoſed to be fragments of land 
which joined the two continents, and formed into their inſular ſtate 
by the mighty convulſion which divided Aa from America. Spain 
was probably thus disjoined from Africa; Britain from France; Ite- 
land from Greenland ; Spijzbergen from Lapland. 


But that they paſſed from Afia to America is far the more -probable, 


than that they ſtocked the new world from the ſide of Europe, not 
only on account of the preſent narrowneſs of the ſtreight between the 


two continents, which gives a greater « cauſe to ſuppoſe them to have 
been once joined; but chat we are now arrived at a certainty, that 


theſe animals in antient days were natives of Sisiria: the ſculls, with 
the horns affixed, of a ſize far ſuperior to any known at this time, have 
been found foffil not only on the banks of the Iga, which falls. into 
the Lena, but even in thoſe of the Auadyr, the moſt eaſtern of the 
Sibirian rivers, and which diſembogues north of Kamiſchatka | into thoſe 


ſtreights: ſimilar ſkulls and horns have been diſcovered near Dir/chau, | 


in Poland, alſo of a gigantic magnitude; and 10 my opinion of the 
ſame ſpecies with the modern BM n 


In America theſe animals- are found in 1 the countries ſix hdd F 


miles weſt of Hudſon's Bay ; this is their moſt northern reſidence. 


From thence they are met with in great droves as low. as Cibole + in 


lat. 33, & little north of California, and alſo in the province of Mivera, 
in New Mexico T; the fpervies inſtantly ccaſes ſouth of thoſe countries. 


They inhabit Canada, to the weſt of the lakes; and in greater abun- 


dance in the rich /avanues which border the river Miſſiſpi, and the 
great rivers which fall into it from the weſt, in the upper Louiſiana F. 


* Now. Com. Petrop. mil. 460. tab. xi. xii,—T am ſorry to diſſent from my eſteemed 
friend Doctor Pallas, who thinks them to be the horns of Buffaloes ; which are longer, 
ſraiter, and angular. 


+ Purchas, iv. 1560, 1 566. x Fernanilex, tim. Hiſd. X. C, n 58. | 


£ $ Du Pratx, ii. 50. i. 116. 286, 
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ANoruIR 


METHOD. 


> 4 Charlevoix, v. * 


1s 0 N. 


There ay are ſeen feeding i in herds Wines nn with 
" multiruges of ogy and deer, ing ere and Waage —_ 


#7 © 1 


of America. wt: wn 
They are I work and very fearful of n man, eee « are 


wounded, when they purſue their enemy, and become very dangerous: 
The chaſe of theſe. animals i is a favorite diverſion of the Indians: 


it is effected in two ways; ; firſt, by ſhooting; when the:markſman 
muſt take great care to go againſt the wind, for their ſmell is ſo ex- 
15 quiſite that the moment they get ſcent of him they inſtantly retire 
with the utmoſt precipitation *. *. He aims at their ſhoulders, that they 
may drop at once, and not be irritated'by an ineffectual wound. Pro- 


vided thewind does not favor the beaſts, they inay be approached very 


near, being blinded by the hair which covers their eyes. The other 


method is performed by a great number of men, who divide and 
form a vaſt ſquare: each band ſets fire to the dry graſs of the favanna 
where the herds are feeding; theſe animals have a great dread of 


fire, which they ſee approach on all ſides; they retire from it to the 


center of the ſquare ; the bands cloſe, and kill them (preſſed toge- 
ther in heaps) without the leſt hazard. It is pretended, that on 
every expedition of this nature, they” Kill fiftecs hundred or two 


thouſand beeves. * 
The hunting- grounds are preſcribed ich great 9 leaſt whe dif- 
ferent bands ſhould meet, and interfere in the diverſion. "Penalties 


are enacted on ſuch who infringe the regulations, as well as on thoſe 
who quit their poſts, and ſuffer the beaſts to eſcape from the hollow 


ſquares; the puniſhments are, the ſtripping the delinquents, the 
taking away their arms (which 1 is the greateſt diſgrace a ſavage can 
undergo), © or laſtly, the demolition of their cabins 4. | 


p — 


. > Du Pran, i. 49. Il. 227. 3 Cbarl voix, N. France, v. 19. 


„ omed om 


%% „ (Me 


T he uſes ot theſe animals are various. Powder-flaſks are Ade of 


their horns.” The ſkins are very valuable; in old times the Indians 
made of them the beſt targets. When dreſſed, they form an excellent 
buff; the Indians dreſs them with the hair on, and cloath' themſelves 
with them; the Europeans of Loui ſiana uſe them for blankets, and 


find them light, warm, and ſoft. The fleſh-is a conſiderable article of 


food, and the bunch on the back is eſteemed a very great delicacy. 


The Bulls become exceſſively fat, and yield great quantity of tallow, 


a hundred and fifty pounds weight has been got from a ſingle beaſt}, 
which forms a conſiderable matter of commerce. Theſe over- fed 


animals uſually become the prey of Wolves; for, by reaſon of their 


mw unwieldineſs, they cannot keep up with the herd. 


The Indians, by a very bad policy, prefer the fleſh of the 8880 * 
which in time will deftroy the ſpecies : they complain of the rank- 
neſs of that of the Bulls; but Du Pratz thinks the laſt much more 


tender, and that che rankneſs might be prevented, by e off the 
teſticles as ſoon as the beaſt is killed. | 

The hair or wool is ſpun into cloth, gloves, ſtockings, nd gar⸗ 
ters, which are very ſtrong, and look as well as thoſe made of the 
beſt ſheeps woot; Governor Pownall aſſures us, that the moſt luxu- 


rious fabrick might be made of it f. The fleece of one 1 theſe 


animals has been found to weigh eight pounds. 


Their ſagacity in defending themſelves againſt the a of 


Wolves is admirable : when they ſcent the approach of a drove of 
thoſe rayenous creatures, the herd flings itſelf into the form of a 
circle : the weakeſt keep 1 in the middle, the ſtrongeſt are ranged on 


the outſide, preſenting to the enemy an impenetrable front of horns : 


| ould they be taken by ſurprize, and have recourſe to flight, numbers 
of the farteſt or "the wenkels are ſure to es l. 


. PR iv, 1 . 1 Do 4 
Du Prats, i. 288. | 
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Hazy TO Be 5 


TAMED, 


B 1 8. 0 N. 


Anme lade been made to tame and donketiens' the wild, by 


catching the calves and bringing them up with the common kind, 
in hopes of improving the breed. It has not yet been found to an- 


ſwer: notwithſtanding they had the appearance for a time of having 


loſt their ſavage nature, yet they always grew impatient of reſtraint, 
and; by reaſon of their great ſtrength, would break down the 
- inclofure, and entice the tame cattle into the corn-fields. They have. 


— ſt 
been known to engender together, and to breed; but I cannot learn 


whether the ſpecies was meliorated * by the intercourſe: probably 
perſeverance in continuing the croſſes is only wanted to effect their 
thorough domeſtication ; as it is notorious that the Bifors of the old 
world were the original ſtock of all our tame cattle. 
Theſe were the only animals which had any affinity to che Euro- 
pean cattle on the firſt diſcovery of the new world : before that pe- 


riod, it was in poſſeſſion of neither Horfe nor Afs, Cow ner Sheep, 
Hog, Goat, nor yet that faithful animal the Dog. Mankind were 


here in a ſtate of nature; their own paſſions unſubdued, they never 


thought of conquering thoſe of the brute creation, and rendering 
them ſubſervient to their will. The few animals which they hag 
congenerous to thoſe mentioned, might poſſibly by induſtry have 


been reclamed. This animal might have been brought to all the 
uſes of the European Cow; the Perari might have been ſubſtituted 

for the Hog; the Fox or Wolf for the Dog: but the natives, living 

wholly by chaſe, were at war with the animal creation, and neglected | 


the cultivation of my part, opt the lat, whioh 1 was i @npariently 
tinned.  .. 

Such is the caſe even \ to the preſent 6 5 for e the example 
of the Europeans, nor the viſible advantages which refult from an at- 
tention to that uſeful animal the Cow, can induce the Indian to pay 


any reſpe to it. He contemns every ſpecies of domeſtic labour, 
echt what, is neceſſary for forming a Py of bread. Every 


* Tals, i i. 207 


I „ O_ 


a. o@ ad. RE 2 


vigwam or village has its plantation of Mayz, or Indiax corn, and 
on that is his great dependence, ſhould the chaſe proye unſucceſsful. 


Domeſticated cattle are capable of enduring very. rigorous, cli- 


mates ; Cows are kept at Quictjock i in Lecha Letwerk, not far from 
the arctic circle; but they do not breed there, the ſucceſſion being 
preſeryed by importation : yet in Iceland, a mall portion of which 
is within the circle, cattle abound, and breed as in more ſouthern 
latitudes. : they are generally fed with hay, as in other places; but 
where there is ſcarcity of fodder, they are fed with the fiſh called the 
Sea-Wolf, and the heads and bones ef Cod beaten ſmall, and mixed 


with one quarter of chopped hay : the cattle are fond of it, and, what 
is wonderful, yield a conſiderable quantity of milk. It need not. v9. 


faid that the milk is bad. 


Kamiſchatka, like America, was in ono want of every  Gomeltia ani- KAMT8CHA ATE As 


mal, except a wolf-like Dog, till the Ruſſians of late years intro- 
duced the Cow and Horſe. The colts and calves brought from the 
north into the rich paſtures of Kamchatka, where the graſs is high, 
grow to ſuch a ſize, that no one would ever ſuſpect them to be de- 


ſcended from the Ponies and Runts of the Lena *, The Argali, the 
| ſtock of the tame Sheep, abounds in the mountains, but even to this 


time are only objects of chaſe. The natives are to this hour as un- 


cultivated as the good Evander deſcribes the primary natives of. 


Latium to have been, before the introduction of arts and ſciences.” 


Qyeis neque mos, neque cultus erat, nec ec jungers euros, 
Aut mp qpes norant, aut parcere parto: 
Sed rami atque aſper Ta venatus alebat. 


No laws they know, no mannem, nor che care 

Of lab' ring Oxen, or the ſhining Share; 

No arts of gain, nor what they gain'd to ſpare: 

Their exerciſe the chaſe : the running flood | 

Supplied. their thirſt ;. the trees ſupplied their food, — 
® Pallas, Sp. Zool, faſc. xi. 76. 
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ian | Maſk Ox, Zip. "—_ No 1 311252 wed acl 1 
Le Boeuf muſqde, de M. Feremit, 1 4 ax Nerd, ini. enen i; 7 
q v. e Mus. 5 Ws Fo, IEA 1 "PA / 16212 473.0: e 
| * | BY LL. With Horns cloſely. 864 Þ at * bes 0 i A 
| and downwards; turning outwards towards. their ends, which [ 
| = 1 taper to a point, and are very ſharp: near the baſe are two feet in 1 
| | GT, Se; _ girth; are only two feet long meaſured along. the curvature: eight A 
| a gr 55 | of a pair, ſeparated from the head, ſometimes 1 1s ſixty pounds. Y 
„% Ne. | 1 e | The hair is of a duſky red, extremely fine, and fo long as to nail on 
| the ground, and render the beaſt a ſeeming ſhapeleſs maſs, vibe 
1 diſtinction of head or tail 1 the. legs ang, tail INF. ROFL, 3. the | 
| ſhoulders riſe i into a lump. 7 1 1 
N "RT In fize lower than a Deer, bun larger as to belly Rae nts 
1 ET ea „ I have only ſeen the head of this animal; the reſt of the aſian 
| 5 | I taken from the authorities referred to: but by the friendſhip of | 
Samuel Wegg, Eſq; 1 received laſt year a very complete ſkin of the 
: | cow of this ſpecies, of the age of three n which enables me o I 
| 5 give the following deſcription: i "2 
| Co v. The noftrils long and open : the two 8 cutting teech | 
RR. broad, and ſharp-edged; the three on each ſide ſmall, and truncated: 4 
| ep | s Ancer and upper lips covered with ſhort white hairs on their fore 
| part, and with pale brown on their ſides : hair down the middle of 4 


the forchead long and erect ; on the cheeks ſmooth and extremely 4 
_— 8 long and pendulous, forming with that on the throat a long beard: 4 
Sd | | _ the hair along the neck, ſides, and rump hangs in the fame” manner, I 
and almoſt touches the ground: from the hind part of the head 4 
to the ſhoulders is a bed of very long ſoft hair, forming an upright Y 
mane ; in the old beaſts the ſpace between the ſhoulders riſes into a 


| Gp . ; | e 
„ - / ® M. Jeremie, in 2 au Nord, üi. 315. 


=: + The ſame, 1 Drogy” 5 V. ii. 250. | 1 
he: Ss 15 _ ___ hunch: 
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nd the 1 are very AR covered. with ſmooth whitiſh "IM 
thoſe which encircle the hoofs very long, and of a pure white: I 
hoofs ſhort, broad, and black: the falſe hoofs large in proportion: 
tail only chree inches long, a mere ſtump, covered with very long 
hairs, ſo as to be undiſtinguiſhable to the ſight. Of the tail, the 
Eskimaux of the north- weſt ſide of the bay make a cap of a moſt hor-. 
rible appearance; for the hairs fall all round their head, and cover 

their faces; yet it is of ſingular ſervice in keeping off the Muſque- 
toes, which would otherwiſe be intolerable *. 8 

Space between the horns nine inches: the horns are W 16 Hon. 
on the ſides of the head; are whitiſh; thirteen inches and a half 
long; eight inches and a half round at the baſe ; of the ſame ſort of 


curvature with thoſe of the Bull: the ears are three inches long, quite Ears, 
erect; ſharp-pointed, but dilate much in the middle; are thickly 5 
lined with hair of a duſky color, marked with a ſtripe of white. ; 
The color of the hair black, except on theſe parts: from the baſe Coro - ; 
of one horn to that of the other, is a bed of white and light ruſt-co- \ 
lored hair: the mane is duſky, tinged with red, which is continued in L 
a narrow form to the middle of the back; on which is a large roundiſh | y | 
bed of pure white, and the hairs in' that ſpace ſhorter than any of the F, 
reſt, not exceeding three inches in e and of a pale brown to- 1 
wards their roots. ; | Ct | | 
The hairs are of two winks, ts . meaſure Golan 8 r | 
are very fine and gloſſy, and when examined appear quite flat: this Ni 
is the black part, which cloaths moſt part of the animal. bY | 
The bed of hair between the horns, and that which runs along hs 4 
top of the neck, is far finer and ſofter than any human hair, and ap- TS 
pears quite round. The white bed is till * and reer to 1 
the nature of wool. | by 
| Beneath every part of the hair grows in great plenty, and len in Woot. 1 
flocks, an aſh- colored wool, moſt exquiſitely fine, ſuperior, I think, 1 
Elliss vey. 232. | 1 x i 
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1 to any 1 have ſeen, and which might be very uſeful in manufactures 
if ſuſßteient could be procored. I give full exedit to M. Jeromie, who 


| made with it, more beautiful than thoſe of ite *. 


Fo US K. 


ſays, that he brought ſome of the wool to Frauce, and got Rocking 
The ſkin is thin. 
The length of the whole hide, from poſe to tail, is about fix feet 


four inches: of the head alone fourteen inches. Fhe Jegs could nor ; 
| be well meaſured, but were little more than x foot long. 


The ſituation of theſe animals is very local. They appear firſt in 


the tract between Churobill river and that of Seals, on the weſt fide of 
| Hudſon's Bay. They are very numerous between the latitudes 66 and 


7.3 north, which is as far as any tribes of Indians go: They live im 

herds of twenty or thirty. Mr. Hearn f has ſeen in the high latitudes 
ſeveral herds in one day's walk. T hey delight moſt in the rocky and 
barren mountains, and ſeldom frequent the woody parts of the coun- 


try. They run nimbly, and are very active in climbing the rocks. 


The fleſh taſtes very ſtrong of Muffe, and the heart is ſs" ſtrongly 
infected as hardly to be eatable; but the former is very wholeſome, 
having been found to reſtore Tony” to Aa the _ crew who 


made it their food 1. 


They are ſhot by the Endian: fer the eke of the meat RE ſkins, 
the laft from its warmtly making excellent blankets. They are 
brought down on ſledges to the forts. annually during winter, with. 


about three or four thouſand weight of the fleſh. Theſe are called 


Churchill Buffaloes, to diftinguiſh them from the laſt ſpecies,” which 
are in Hudſon's Buy called Hiland Buffaloes, of which. _ the 
tongues are brought as preſents l. 

They are found alſo in the land of the Cris or Criſtinaur, and FR 
ye ood _ . the Attimoſpiquay, a nation bas: 0 to in- 


Fag. au Nord, iii. 314+ 125 | 

+ The gentleman who undertook, in 7207 1771, 1992, the arduous journey to 
the Icy Sea, from Prince of Wales's Fort, Hudſon's Bay» To ham, through Mr. V eggs 
Intereſt, I am indebted for the ſkin and this informations | 


1 Drage s vey. ii. 266. Mr. Graham's MS. a 
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habit about the head of the river of Seals * » probably not very re- 
mote from the South Sea. T hey are en from theſe countries 


ſouthward, as low as the provinces of Auivera and Cibola ; for Father 


Marco di Nia, and Gomara, plainly deſctibe beth kinds F. ; 
Some of the ſkulls of this ſpecies have been diſcovered on the 


moſſy plains near the mouth of the Oby in Sibiria. It is not ſaid 


how remote from the ſea; ; if far, they probably in ſome period might 


have been common to the north of Aa and of America; if near the 


More, it is poſſible that the carcaſes might have floated on the ice 
from America to the places where the remains might have been 


found F. Of this ſpecies was the head, and ſuch were the means of 


CONVEYANCE, from the coaſt of Hudſon's or Baffin's, mentioned by Mr. 
Fabricius, and which he ſaw ſo brought to Greenland |; for it could 


not have been, as he conjectures, the head of the grunting Ox, an ani- 


mal found ny. in the wry. Interior parts of northern .. 


— 


. Dobbs's Hudfon's Bay, 19, 25. + Purchas, ir. 1561. v. 854. 1 Falles, 
an nov. com. Petrap. xvii. 601. | tab. xvii. | F aun, Groenl,” 28, 8 
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A R G A L 1. waa Sheep, Hiſt. FIVE No 11. H. Þ. 38.—Smellie, vi. 205— 


; __ e | 


HE : Sheep, in its dd. 4 ate, inhabits the N of Af 44, 
beyond lake Baikal, between the Onon and Argun, to the 


* of latitude 60, on the eaſt of the Lena, and from thence to 


Kamiſchatka, and perhaps the Kurili iſlands. I dare not pronounce 
that they extend to the continent of America ; yet I have received 


from Doctor Pallas a fringe of very fine twiſted wool, which had or- 


namented a dreſs from the iſle of Kadjak; and I have myſelf another 
piece from the habit of the Americans in latitude 50. The firſt was of 


a ſnowy whiteneſs, and of unparalleled fineneſs ; the other as fine, but 


of a pale brown color: the firſt appeared to be the wool which 
grows intermixed with the hairs of the Argali; the laſt, that which 


is found beneath thoſe of the Muſk Ox. Each of theſe animals may 


exiſt on that ſide of the continent, notwithſtanding they might have 
not fallen within the reach of the navigators in their ſhort my off the 


coaſt. 


Certain nn of chis genus were ebiceved | in California bs 
the miſſionaries in 1697 ; one as large as a Calf of one or two years 


old, with a head like a Stag, and haves like a Ram: the tail and 


hair ſpeckled, and ſhorter than a Stag's. A ſecond kind was larger, 


and varied: in color; ; fome being a others black, and furniſhed 
With 


(NR - 


5 N E Et . 
with very ed: wool. T he Fathers called both Sheep, from their great 5 


reſemblance to them . Either the Americans of latitude 50 are poſ- 


ſeſſed of theſe animals, or may gr the eeces by ane W 
the ſouthern Indians. NT 0h: 2 


The Argali. abound in Kemiſchatks hs are the moſt uſeful of | 


their animals, for they contribute to food and cloathing. The 


Kamiſchatkans cloath themſelves with the ſkins, and eſteem the fleſh, . 


eſpecially the fat, diet fit for the Gods. There is no labor which 


they will not undergo in the chaſe. . They abandon their habitations, BAMTSCHATEA, 


with all their family, in the ſpring, and continue the whole ſummer 
in the employ, amidſt the rude mountains, fearleſs of the dreadful 
precipices, or of the n which often overwhelm the W 
ſportimean . | 

Theſe animals are ſhot wah guns or with arrows ; ſometimes with 
croſs-bows, which are placed in the paths, and difcharged by means 


of a ſtring whenever the Argali happens to tread on it. They are 
often chaſed with dogs, not that they are oyertaken by them but 


when they are driven to the lofty ſummits, they will often ſtand 
and look as if it were with contempt on the dogs below, which gives 
the hunter an opportunity: of creeping within reach while they are ſo 
engaged; for they are the ſhyeſt of animals. 


The Mongols and Tunguſi uſe a nobler ſpecies of chaſe : they col. In MoxcoLia. 
let together a vaſt multitude of horſes and dogs, attempting to fur- 


round them on a ſudden; for ſuch. is their ſwiftneſs and cunning, 
that if they perceive, either by ſight or ſmell, the approach of the 


chaſſeurs, they inſtantly take to flight, and ſecure themſelves on the 


lofty and inacceſſible ſummits. _ 
Domeſticated Sheep will live even in the dreadful climate of 
Greenland. Mr. Fabricius + ſays, they are kept in many places. They 


are very numerous in Iceland. Before the epidemical diſeaſe which 
raged among them from 1740 to 1750, it. was not uncommon for a 


* Ph. Tranſ. abr. v. part li. 195. | + Faun. Groenl, p. 29, 
: e 1 ſingle 
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angle perſon to ves d of a chouſind or twelve hundred 


are ſometimes kept in ſtables during winter, but uſually left to take 


* 
„ \ 
— 


Sos caves of exhauſted vulcanoes f. They are particularly fond of ſcuryy. 


and cheeſe is made. The wool is never Morn, but left on till the 
fleece; and a fine, ſhort, and new wool appears to have grown be. 
the natives manufacture their os and the fleſh dried 1 is an article 


of commerce. 


of the very north, and of the adjacent Finmark, have ſhort tails and 
upright ears, and wool almoſt as rude as the hair of Goats ; but are 


their ears pendulous : : their throats wattled : theirheads horned, and 


fort Troizkeja, from whence they afe driven for n into diffe- 


'F * E E P. 


have upright ears, ſhort rails, and often four or five horns'*. The, 
their chance abroad, when they commonly hide themſelves in the 


graſs, with which they grow ſo fat as to yield more than twenty pounds, 
The ewes give from two to fix quarts of milk a day, of which butter 


end of . May, when \ it grows looſe, and is ſtripped entirely off in one 


neath ; this continues growing all ſummer, becomes ſmooth and 
gloſſy like the hair of Camels, but more ſhaggy F. With the wool 


In all parts of European Rais are found the c common Sheep. Thoſe 


ſeldom polyceratoug. They Ty _ twice 1n a rear, and 
bring twins each time |. 

In the Afeatic dominions of 3 YO the borders of Ruff to 
thoſe of China, is a moſt ſingular variety of Sheep, deſtitute of tails, 
with rumps ſwelling into two great, naked, and ſmooth hemiſpheres 
of fat, which ſometimes weigh forty pounds: their noſes are arched : 


ſometimes furniſhed with four horns. Theſe are ſo abundant 
throughout Tartary, that a hundred and fifty thouſand have been an- 
nually fold at the Orenburg fairs; n and a far greater number at the 


* Smellit, vi. 207, 219. ; t Herrebow, 46. 1 Troil's way. 138. 
| Leems, 228, | | | 
9 | 7 . „ ent 


s u E K P. 


ſon of the wetneſs of the country. 


Sheep abound in New England and its iſlands :, the wool is ane; | 


and much coarſer than that of Great Britain ; poſſibly proper at- 
tention to the houſing of the Sheep may in time improve the fleece; 


but the ſeverity of the climate will ever remain an obſtacle to its 
perfection. Marrufactures of cloth have been eſtabfiſhed, and a to- 


lerable cloth has been produced, but in quantities in no degree 


equal to the conſumption of the country. America likewiſe wants 
downs ; but by clearing the hills of trees, in a long ſeries of years. 


that defect may be alleviated. As we advance further ſouth, the 


Sheep grow ſcarcer, worſe, and m6 wool more hairy. | 


. Baller, By, 20 44 4 6g tab. ne. 


GOAT. 


rent parts of Ruſia *. Sheep do not thrive in Kan(/chatka, by rea- 
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15 Ek. Hip Oral. No. AY is „ to. ankle to hs. 1 
aan part of Sibrie, beyond the Leng, and 50 be found within de f. 
e vernment of Kantſebaths.—lavv. Moc. : 0 
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| 1 tame Goat inhabits northern! Eareye as lich as nd 


in latitude 71, where it breeds, and runs out the whole year, 
only during winter has the protection of a hovel : it lives during that 


* ſeaſon on moſs and bark of Fir-trees, and even of the logs cut for 
fuel. They are ſo prolific as to bring two, and even three, at a time. 
In Norway they thrive prodigiouſly, inſomuch that 70 or 80,000 of 


raw ſkins are annually een from Bergen, beſides thouſands that 
are ſent abroad dreſſed. ; # 
Goats are alſo kept in Iceland, but not in numbers, by reaſon 


of the want of ſhrubs and trees for them to brouze. They have been 
introduced into Greenland, even to ſome advantage. Beſides vege- 
table food, they will eat the Arctic trouts dried; and grow very fat f. 


The climate of South America agrees ſo well with Goats, that they 
multiply amazingly : but they ſucceed ſo ill in Candle, that 3 it is ne- 


5 3 to have new . to keep up the ny 


\ 


®* Smellie, vi. 363. + 1. Groenl; p. 9 1 De Buffon, ix. 71. 
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1 e Elk, H. . Pand: No ——— vis 315.—Lxv. Mos. 2 3. Moosz. 
1 EE R. With horns with ſhort beams, ſpreading into a broad 
palm, furniſhed on the outward ſide with ſharp ſnags; the inner 

ide plain : no brow antlers: ſmall eyes: long ſlouching aſinine ears: 

noſtrils large: upper lip ſquare, great, and hanging far over the 

lower; has a deep furrow in the middle, ſo as to appear almoſt bifid: 

under the throat a ſmall excreſcence, with a long tuft of coarſe black 

3 hair pendent from it: neck ſhorter than the head; along the top 

ö an upright, ſhort, thick, mane : withers elevated : tail ort: legs 

3 long; ; the hind legs the ſhorteſt: hoofs much cloven. | 

Color of the mane a light brown; of the body in general a hoary Coro. 
1 tail duſky above; white beneath. The vaſt ſize of the 
head, the ſhortneſs of the neck, and the length of the ears, give the 
| eaſt a deformed and ſtupid look. 

The greateſt height of this animal, which T have heard of, 1 is ; ſeven- Sizk. 
teen hands; the greateſt weight 1229 pounds. 
The largeſt horns I have ſeen are in the houſe of the lud. 5 * or Horns, 
Company; ; they weigh fifty- fix pounds: their length is thirty-two 18 
L inches; breadth of one of the palms thirteen inches and a half ; ſpace 
| berween point and point thirty-four. © 5 

The female is leſſer than the male, and wants horns. OS” | 

Inhabits the iſle of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and the wetter ide Pract. 
| of the Bay of Fundy ; Canada, and the country round the great lakes, i 
almoſt as far ſouth as the river Obio *. Theſe are its preſent northern 
and ſouthern limits. In all ages it affected the cold and wooded re- 
gions in Europe, Ala, and America. They are found in all the wood | 
3 | trats of the temperate parts of Ruſſia, but not on the Arctic flats, $ 
| nor yet in Kamiſchatka, In Sibiria they are of a monſtrous ſize, Par- . „ 

| dicularly among the mountains. „„ 
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N. un. The Elk and the Mooſe are the ſame "Rr TO ; the laſt derived 
| from Muſt, which in the Algonkin language ſignifies that animal 9. 

The Engliſh uſed to call it the Black Mooſe, to diſtinguiſh 1 it from the 
Stag, which they named che Grey Mooſe * 1 he French call it 


Fd 


Torge. 
Bru nvands LI Theſe animals reſi de amidſt foreſts, for the conveniency £ brouſing. 
9 5 Foon. the boughs of trees, becauſe they are prevented from grazing with 


any kind of eaſe, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of their necks and length 
of their legs. They often have recourſe to water- plants, which they 
2 | can readily get at by wading. M. Sarraſin ſays, that they are very 
B 2: © = fond of the anagyris fatida, or ſtinking bean trefoil, and will un- 
= © Eover the ſnow with their feet in order to get at it. 
In paſting through the woods, they raiſe their heads to. à horizon- 
: ul poſition, to prevent cheir horns from —_ entangled ; in the 
75 „ branches. | 
\ Gar, They have a hingutic gait: their pace is a ſhambling trot, but 
„ jen, 333 they go with great ſwiftneſs. In their common walk they lift their 
„ 1 feet very high, and will without wy, difficulty = over a gate five 
8 feet high. 
| 5 f e They feed anne in Us night- If they graze, it is always: 
2 againſt an aſcent; an advantage they uſe for the reaſon above aſſigned. 
RU n Tz. They ruminate like the Ox. 
5 They go to rut in autumn; are at that time very een. ſeeking. 
Youna, the female by ſwimming from iſle to ifle.. T hey bring two-young at 
» a birth, in the month of April, which follow the dam a whole year. 
During the ſummer. they keep in families. In, deep ſnows they col- 
— 2 . — lect in numbers in the foreſts of pines, for protection from the incle- 
| oo meney of the weather under the ſhelter of thoſe ever-greens. 
| They are very inoffenſive,, except in the rutting-ſeaſon; or except: 
| a N they are wounded, when they will turn on the aſſailant, and attack 


« 1 i. 298. ili, 204, + Mr. Dud/ey's. Phil. Tranſ. Abridg. vii. 447 
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him with their horns, or trample him to death beneath their great 


hooks 

Their fleſh is 3 ſweet and nowithing The Indians PF 
that they can travel three times as far after a meal of Mooſe, as after 
any other animal food. The tongues are excellent, but the noſe is 
perfect marrow, and eſteemed the greateſt delicacy in all Cauada. 
The ſkin makes excellent buff; is ſtrong, ſoft, and light, The 
| Indians dreſs the hide, and, after ſoaking it for ſome time, ſtretch and 


only make their ſnow-ſhoes of the ſkin, but after a chaſe form the 


canoes with | it : they ſew it neatly together, cover the ſeams with 
an unctuous earth, and embark in them with their ſpoils to return 


home. 


The hair on the neck, withers, and * of a 5 Elk i is of 
adj uſe in making mattraſſes and ſaddles ; being ll its ** | 


length well adapted for thoſe purpoſes. | 
The palmated parts of the horns are farther excavated by the ſa- 

vages, and converted into ladles, which will hold a pint. . 

It is not ſtrange that ſo uſeful an animal ſhould be a principal ob- 
ject of chaſe. The ſavages perform it in different ways. The firſt, 
and the more ſimple, i is before the lakes or rivers are frozen. Mul- 
titudes aſſemble in their canoes, and form with them a vaſt creſcent, 


each horn touching the ſhore. Another party perforni their ſhare of : : 
the chaſe among the woods; they ſurround an extenfive- tract, let 


looſe their dogs, and preſs towards the water with loud cries. The 
animals, alarmed with the noiſe, fly before the hunters, and. plunge 
into the lake, where they are killed by the perſons in the canoes, 
prepared for their reception, with lances or clubs +. 


The other method is more artful. The ſavages wietels i a 3 | 


ſpace with ſtakes hedged with branches of trees, forming two ſides 


Le Hentany i. 5 9. 1 Charlevoix, v. 186. 


"ſupple by a lather of the brains in hot water. They not 
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| of a ue the bottom opens into a ſecond encloſure, com- 
pletely triangular. At the opening are hung numbers of ſnares, 
made of ſlips, of raw hides. The Indians, as before, aſſemble in great 


troops, and with all Kinds of noiſes drive fato the firſt encloſure not 


only the Mooſes, but the other ſpecies of Deer which abound in that 
country: ſome, in forcing their way into the. fartheſt triangle, are 


caught in the ſnares by the neck or horns ; and thoſe which eſcape 


| the ſnares, and paſs the little opening, find their fate from the arrows 
of the hunters, directed at them from all quarters *, 


They are often killed with the gun. When they are firſt l 


öde they ſquat with their hind parts and make water, at whick 
inſtant the ſportſman fires ; if he miſſes, the Mooſe ſets off in a moſt 


rapid trot, making, like the Rein-deer, a prodigious rattling with its 
hoofs, and will run for twenty or thirty miles before it comes to bay 
or takes the water. But the uſual time for this diverſion 1s the Win- 


ter. The hunters avoid entering on the chaſe till the ſun is ſtrong 


enough to melt the frozen cruſt with which the ſnow is covered, 


otherwiſe the animal, can run over the firm ſurface : they wait till 


it becomes ſoft eno oh to impede the flight of the Mooſe ; which 
finks up to the ſhoulders, flounders, and gets on with great difficulty, 
The ſportſman purſues at his eaſe on his broad rackets, or ſnow-ſhoes, 


| — makes a 3 prey of the diſtreſſed animals, | 


ha As weak againſt he — hangs they. th 
Their beating breaſt in vain, and piteous bray, 
| He lays them quivering on th* enſanguin'd ſnows,. 
> | And with loud Wants FATS, bears them home. - 
| _ Tuourson. 


The opinion of this 1 wo ſubject to the. e ſeems to. 
have been univerſal, as well as the cure it finds by ſcratching its ear 
with the hind hoof till it draws blood. That hoof has been uſed in 


Indian medicine for the falling-fickneſs J they apply | it to the heart of 


* oaths and: Lo Shakes: i i. 6 8. 
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it. They uſe it alſo in the colick, pleuriſy, vertigo, and purple fever; 
pulveriſing the hoof, and drinking it in water. The Mponkins-pre- 


the afflicted, inks in hold i it in his lefe hand, and rub his « ear with 


tend that the fleſh imparts the diſeaſe; but it is notorious that the 


hunters in a manner live on it with impunity, OILS: 
The ſavages eſteem the Mooſe a beaſt of good omen; wy are 7 
ſuaded that thoſe who dream often of it N latter themſelyes with 
long lite 56" ©-55 A: 
Their. wild foperſtition lathe PAI to 5 1g 2 Mooſe 8 enor- 
mous ſize, which can wade with eaſe through eight feet depth of ſnow; 
which is invulnerable, and has an arm growing out of its ſhoulder, 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of the human: that it has a court of 


other Mooſes, who : at all times Fan ſuit and ee e to 
bis royal will 4. | 


I lament that 1 am not e to Amer the N l owned : 


the vaſt horns ſo. often found in the bogs of Ireland, ſo long and ſo 
confidently attributed. to the Mooſe. Theſe have been found to be 
- ſometimes eight feet long, fourteen between tip and tip I, furniſhed 

with brow antlers, and weighing three hundred pounds : the whole 
ſkeleton is frequently found with them... 


The fables delivered by Foſelyn, of the Mooſe being thirty-three 


hands, or twelve feet, high ; and by Le Hontan, of its horns weighing 
between three and four hundred pounds; ; occaſioned the naturaliſts of 


paſt times to call the foſſil horns thoſe of the Mooſe; and to flatter 


themſelves that they had diſcovered the animal they belonged to: but 
recent diſcoveries evince the error. I once entertained hopes that 
the Waſteſſe F of the Hudſon's Bay Indians was the ſpecies; but by 
ſome late information F- recei ived from Mr. Andrew Grabam, factor 
in the : Bay, 1 fing i it to be no other than the common Mooſe... 

2 126. Ls. © FM SS? ee e 
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4. Rein. 


EER. With hh bit end Wird binding forward. ; with 
' brow. antlers broad and palmated, ſometimes three feet nine 


inches long; two feet ſix from tip to tip; ; weight, nine pounds 
twelve ounces avoirdupoiſe. The body is thick and ſquare: the 


legs chorter than thoſe of: a _e the height of a $90 va Rein 
het feet . 
Color of the hair, at firſt treading of ls coat, of a browniſh 


aſh; afterwards changes to a hoary whiteneſs. The animal is 


"tbl lt againſt the rigor of the climate by the great 


FzMALl E. 


Pract. 


Hups0N's-Bar, 


thickneſs of the hairs, which are ſo cloſely placed as totally to hide 


the ſkin, even if they are put aſide with ever ſo much care. 
Space round the eyes always black: noſe, tail, and belly white: 
above the hoofs a white circle: hair Bong the lower fide of the 


neck very long : tail ſhort. 


Hoofs, and falſe hoofs, long and black ; the laſt looſely hung 
making a prodigious clatter when the animal runs. 
The female is furniſhed with horns ; but lefler, broader, and flat- 


; ter, and with fewer btanches than thoſe of the male. . She has ſix 
| teats, but two are ſpurious and uſeleſs. T hey bring two , young at 2 


time. 8 | 

The 668 of this Deer i is till more limited than that of the 
former, confined to thoſe parts where cold reigns with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. Its moſt ſouthern reſidence | is the northern parts of Canada, 
bordering on the territories of Hudſon” s Bay. Charlevoix mentions 
a ſingle inſtance of one wandering as far as the neighborhood of 
Quebec. Their true place is the vaſt tract which ſurrounds tbe 


8 V. 191. 
| Bay. 
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Bay. Aber are met 6 wich in bar and again in Newfondlend, 


originally waſtes thither _— anvil narrow —_ of egg on 
inands of ice. 10 20 | 
They ſpread a into Greinland, nee on ahi rv 
coaſt, about Diſto . I can find no traces (even traditional) of them in 
Tceland; which is Hs more ſurprizing, as that iſland lies nearer to Green- 


| land than Newfoundland does to the Labrador coaſt. It is probable 


that they were deſtroyed in very early times, when that iſland was ſo 


infinitely more populous than it is at preſent; and the farther mi- 
oration of theſe animals prevented by the amazing aggregate of ice, 


which in later ages blocked up and even depopulated the eaſtern: : 


fide of Greenland. No vegetable, not even moſs, is to be found on 
that extenſive coaſt to ſupport theſe hardy animals. Their laſt 


migration was from the weſtern parts of Greenland, over unknown 


regions and fields of ice, to the inhoſpitable Alps of Spitzbergen. 


Theſe, with the Polar Bear and Arctic Fox, form the ſhort catalogue 


of its quadrupeds. They reſide there throughout the year; and by 


wondrous inſtinct do diſcover their food, the lichen rangiferinus, be- 
neath the ſnow, which they remove to great depths by means of their 
broad and ſpade- like antlers; and thus find ſubſiſtence thirteen. de- 
grees beyond the Arctic circle f. e by 
To the weſtern fide of Hudſon's Bay I trace the Rein as far as the 
nation called Les Plat- cot des Chiens 4, the remoteſt we are ac- 
quainted with in the parallel of that latitude. Beyond, are lands 


unknown, till we arrive at that new-diſcovered chain of iſlands, which 


extends to within a ſmall diſtance of fa, or the northern cape of Kamt 
ſchatka, where I again recover theſe animals. There is reaſon to ima- 
gine that they are continued acroſs the continent of America, but not 

on the iſlands which intervene. between it and 4ja | But in the | 


, Aal, 59. — i. 50.—The * call 1 Le Cariboi e + Mar 
t Dobbs's Hul s Bay, 19. 


ten's Spitzbergen, 99. Phipps's woy. 185. 
i. Maler 'i voyages From Afia to America, Preface. xxv.. | 
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ile of Kadjak, and others of « e Ane For hands; the inha- 
bitants have ſkins of them from the American continent, and border 


— 


their bonnets with the white hairs of the domeſtic: Rein-deers, 


ſtained red. They are found again in the countries which border on 
the Icy ſea ; from which they retire, at approach of winter, towards 


the woods, 15 feed on the moſs, not only that which grows on the 


ground, but the ſpecies pendulous from the trees. T he whole north- 


. eaſt of Sibiria abounds with them. They alſo are e bound wild in 


the Urallian mountains; along the river Kama, as far as Kungus ; and 
about ſome ſnowy ſummits more ſouth: and again on the high chain 


SAMOLEDEAs 


bordering on Sibiria on the ſouth; and about lake Baikal. Towards 


the weſt they are continued 1 in the land of the Samoieds; and finally 


among the well-known Laplanders. I here tranſgreſs the limits Mo 


my plan, to give a ſlight comparative view of the progreſs, of civili- 


* 


LArLAN D ERS, 
THEIR USES OF ITs 


ation among the inhabitants of theſe frozen climes. 


With the Laplanders this animal is the ſubſtitute to ihe Hort, 
che Cow, the Sheep, and the Goat. Thoſe moſt innocent of people 
have, even under their rigorous ſky, ſome of the charms of a paſtoral 


life. They have ſubdued theſe animals to various uſes, and re- 


clamed them from their Wild ſtate. They attend their herds of 
Rein- deer, during ſummer, to the ſummits of their alps; to the 


Hides of their clear lakes and ſtreams, often bordered with native roſes. 


They know the arts of the dairy, milk theſe their. cattle, and make 


from it a rich cheeſe. They train them to the ledge, conſider them 


as their chief treaſure, and cheriſh them with the utmoſt tenderneſs. 


SAM Ol ED. 


The brutiſh Samoied conſiders them in no other view than as ani- 
mals of draught, to convey them to the chaſe of the wild Reins; which 
they kill for the ſake of the ſkins, either to cloath themſelves, or to 


cover their tents. T hey know not the cleanly delicacy of the milk 


or cheeſe; but prefer for their repaſt the inteſtines of beaſts, or the 
half-putrid fleſh of a horſe; * or ny which _y find dead on 
che 9 road „% i | 


be 13 m—_ | Mw 17 1 55 i. 7, 8. N Th 
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The Kore, a nation of Kame/cbatka, may be 81 on a level 
with the Samoieds : they keep immenſe herds of Reins ; ſome. of the 
richeſt, to the amount of ten or twenty thouſand ; yet ſo ſordid are 
they as to eat none except ſuch which they kill for the ſake of the 
ſkins ; an article of commerce with their neighbors the Kamiſchatkans: 
otherwiſe they content themſelves with the fleſh of thoſe which die 
by diſeaſe or chance. They train them in the ſledge, but neglect 
them for every domeſtic purpoſe *. Their hiſtorian ſays, they couple 
two to each carriage; and that the Deer will travel a hundred and fifty 
verſts in a day, that is, a hundred and twelve Engliſb miles. They 
caſtratè the males by piercing che ſpermatic arteries, and tying the 
ſcrotum tight with a thong. 


of the Rein- deer, dreſſed, for fails for a kind of boat called Schitikt, 
caulked with moſs ; and the boards as if ſewed together with . ; 
and the cordage made of ſlices of the ſkin of the Elk f. 


amidſt their ſnows, theſe beautiful animals, negle& not only the do- 
meſtic uſes, but even are ignorant of their advantage in the ledge, 
Their element is properly the water; their game the Seals. They ſeem 


enmity with all; conſider them as an object of chaſe, and of no utility 


the ſnow lichen. The wearied hunters will drink the raw blood; but 
it is uſually dreſſed with the berries of the heath: they eagerly 
devour the contents of the ſtomach, but uſe the inteſtines boiled. 
They are very fond of the fat, and will not loſe the left bit f. The 
ſkin, ſometimes a part of their cloathing, drefſed with the hair on, is 
Toft and pliant ; it forms alſo the inner lining of their tents, and moſt 


nations for rich furn. + Muller s Summary, c. xvill. 8 Groen. p. 28, 


The ſavage and uninformed Eſtimnux and Greenlanders, who- poſleſs, 


to want powers to domeſticate any animals unleſs Dogs. They are at 


* Hift, Kamiſchatka, 226, 227.— The Koreki exchange their Deer with the neighboring 
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The inhabitants about the river Kolyma make uſe oo the ſoft ſkins 
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till deprived of life. The fleſh of the Rein is the moſt coveted part 
of their food; they eat it raw, dreſſed, and dried and ſmoked with 
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xxcellent 3 1 he tendons are their bow-firings, and when 
ſplit are the threads with which they ſew their jacket. 

The Greenlanders, before they acquired the ern ak the gun, 
caught them by what was called the clapper- hunt f. The women and 


children ſurrounded a large ſpace, and,. where people were wanting, 


ſet up poles capped with a turf in certain intervals, to terrify the ani- 
mals; they then with great noiſe drove the Reins into. the narrow 


.defiles, where the men lay in wait and killed them with harpoons or 


warm. But they are now become very ſcarce. | 
On the contrary, they are found in the neighborhood of Hudſon 1 Bay 


.1n moſt amazing numbers, columns of eight or ten thouſand are ſeen 


annually paſſing from north to ſouth in the months of March and 


= April , driven out of the woods by the muſketoes, ſeeking refreſh- 


M1craATION. 


ment on the ſhore, and a quiet place to drop their young. They go 
to rut in September, and the males ſoon after ſhed their horns ; they 
are at that ſeaſon very fat, but ſo rank and muſky as not to be eat- 


able. The females drop their young in June, in the moſt ſequeſtered 


ſpots they can find; and then they likewiſe loſe their horns. Beaſts 


of prey follow the herds : firſt, the Wolves, who fingle out the ſtrag- 
glers (for they fear to attack the drove) detach and hunt them down: 


the Foxes attend at a diſtance, to pick up the offals left by the former. 


a Us 23. 


Cnazn. 


In autumn the Deer with the Fawns re-migrate northward. 


The Indians are very attentive to their motions; for the Doin forms 
the chief part not only of their dreſs but food. They often kill multi- 


- tudes for the ſake of their tongues only ; but generally they ſeparate | 


the fleſh from the bones, and preſerve it by drying it in the ſmoke : 
they alſo ſave the fat, and ſell it to the Engliſh in bladders, who uſe 
it in frying inſtead of butter. The ſkins are alſo an article of com- 
merce, and uſed in London by the Breeches-makers. 
The Indians ſhoot them in the winter. The Engliſh make 1 


E with ſtakes and W of trees, * the woods, for five miles in 


=” > Drige's Voys i. 25. 1 Goin, 4 i. 71.5 I. 1 Dobbs, 19, * 5 
| . | engl 
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| 1 ies openings: at proper intervals betet with ue, in 
which multitudes are taken. 

The Indians alſo kill great numbers aki the banden oh migra- 
tion, Watching in their canoes, and ſpearing them while paſſing over 


the rivers of the country, or from iſland to iſland ; for they ſwim 
moſt n. well. 5 


* 


. Boas, No 45.—Smelic iv. 74. —Lar. Mus. 


DF With long upright Voz much bruni): fender and 
ſharp brow antlers: color a reddiſh brown: belly and lower 
ide of the tail white: the horns often ſuperior in ſize to thoſe of the 
European Stags, ſome being above four feet high, and nds pounds 
in weight. 

Inhabits Canada, particularly the vaſt foreſts about the lakes ; z are 
| ſeen in great numbers grazing with the Buffaloes on the rich ſavannas 
bordering on the Miſſiſipi, the Mz ;Nouri, and other American rivers ; 
they are alſo found within our Colonies, but their numbers decreaſe 
as population gains ground. An Indian living in 1748 had killed 
many Stags on the ſpot where Philadelphia now ſtands * | 


They feed eagerly on the broad-leaved Kalmia; yet that plant is a 


poiſon to all other horned animals; their inteſtines are found filled 
with it during winter. If their entrails are given to Dogs, they be- 


come ſtupified, and as if drunk, and often are ſo il as hardly to eſ- 
cape with life f. 


Stags are alſo found in! Mexico, whew they are called Aculliame : : 
they differ not from thoſe of Spain in ſhape, ſize, or nature . South 
America is deſtitute of theſe animals: they can bear the extremes of 


heat but not of cold. They are found neither in Hudſon's Bay, 


* Kain i. 336. — + Kaim i. 338. BY Hernandes, Nov. Hiſp. 325. 
E 2 | Kamiſchatka, 
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animal being found in Virginia, and other fouthern provinces. 


85. N - 4 . 
ese us in any coe infibie6a by the Reins line Ms 


manner ſeparates them. 

Their ſkins are an article of commerce pere · by che Eutin; 
Bay company; but brought from the diſtant parts far inland by the 
Hidians, whe bring chem from the neighborheed of the lakes. In 
moſt parts of North America they are called the Grey Mooſe; and the 
Elk ; this has given occaſion to the miſtaken notion of that great 


The Stags of America grow very fat: their tallow is much ef. 
teemed for making of candles. The Indians ſhoot them. As they 
are very fhy animals, the natives cover themſelves with a hide, leaving 
| the horns erect; under ſhelter of which they walk within reach of 
the herd. De Brie, in the xxvth plate of the Hiſtory of Florida, gives 
2 very curious repreſentation of this artful method of chaſe, when | it 
was viſited by the French in 1564. 

Stags are totally extirpated in Raffie, but nn in the 8 
nous ſouthern tract of Sibiria, where they grow to a ſize far ſuperior to 
what is known in Europe. The height of a grown Hind is four feet 
nine inches and a half, its length ek feet ; that of its head one foot 
eight inches and a half. 585 

The ſpecies ceaſes in the north-eaſtern parts of Stiri nor are any 
found in e e . 


Vi. Jad, gk Mus. 


EER. With round and lender horns, bending greatly forward; 

| numerous branches on the interior ſides :' deſtitute of brow ant- 
lers: : color of the body a cinereous brown : head of a deep brown : 
belly, ſides, ſhoulders, and thighs, white, mottled with brown: tail 


* In the ſale of 1764, 1307 were entered, 5 
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not ſo well haunched as the Exgliß Buck, and are leſs active. 


Inhabits all the provinces ſouth of Canada, but in greateſt 


abundance in the ſouthern; but eſpecially the vaſt ſavannas con- 
tiguous to the Mifiſipi, and the great rivers which flow into it. 
They graze in herds innumerable, along with the Stags and Buffaloes. 
This ſpecies probably extends to Guiana, and is the Baieu of that 
country, which is ſaid to be about the ſize of a r en Buck, with 
ſnort horns, bending at their ends f. 

They are capable of being made tame; and when properly trained, 
are uſed by the Indians to decoy the wild Deer (eſpecially in the rut- 


ting ſeaſon) within ſhot. Both Bucks and Does herd from September 
to March; after that they ſeparate, and the Does ſecrete themſelves 


to bring forth, and are found with difficulty. The Bucks from this 
time keep ſeparate, till the amorous ſeaſon of September revolves... 
The Deer begin to feed as ſoon as night begins; and ſometimes, in 


the rainy ſeaſon, in the day⸗ otherwiſe they ſeldom or never quit their - 
haunts. An old Americam ſportſman has remarked, that the Bucks 


will keep i in the thickets for a year, or even two f. 

Theſe animals are very reſtleſs, and always in motion, coming and 
going continually d. Thoſe which live near the ſhores are Jean and bad, 
ſubject to worms in their heads and throats, generated from the eggs 
depoſited 1 in thoſe parts ||. Thoſe that frequent the hills and ſavannas 
are in better caſe, but the veniſon is dry. In hard winters they will feed 
on the long moſs which hangs from the trees in the northern parts. 


ten inches long, of a dufky color': feet of a yellowiſh; brown. Are 
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PLACE. 


Theſe and other cloven-footed quadrupeds of America are very FOND OF slr. 


fond of ſalt, and reſort eagerly to the places impregnated with it. 
n are 7 ſeen 1 in great numbers | in the e where the ground 


* The lats ingenious Mr. Bllis ſhewed me a Bezoar found in one of theſe Deer, 
killed in Georgia. It was of a ſpheroid form, an inch. and three quarters broad, half 
an inch thick in the middle; of a pale brown color; hard, ſmooth, and gloſſy. 


+ Bancroft. 1 Doctor Garn 5 Du Pratz, ii. 51. Lauben, 124. 
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VIRGINIAN DEE R. 


has been torn by torrents or other accidents, where they are ſeen 
licking the earth. Such ſpots are called licting- places. The huntſ- 


men are ſure of finding the game there; for, notwithſtanding they 
are often diſturbed, the Buffaloes and Deer are ſo paſſionately fond 
of the ſavory regale, as to bid defiance to all n and return in 
droves to theſe favorite haunts. 

The ſkins are a great article of commerce, 2 25 ,027 being imported 


from New-York and Penſylvania in the ſale of 1764. 


The Deer are of the firſt importance to the Savages. T he ſkins 


form the greateſt branch of their traffick, by which they procure 
from the coloniſts, by way of exchange, many of the articles of life. 
| To all of them it is the principal food throughout the year; for by 


drying it over a gentle but clear fire, after cutting it into ſmall pieces, 
it is not only capable of long preſervation, but is very portable in 


their ſudden excurſions, efpecially when reduced to powder, which is 


frequently done. 7775 . i 
Hunting is more than an amuſement to cheſe people. They give 


tthemſelves up to it not only for the ſake of ſubſiſtence, but to fit 
themſelves for war, by habituating themſelves to fatigue. A good 
huntſman is an able warrior. Thoſe who fail in the ſports of the 
field are never ſuppoſed to- be capable of ſupporting the hardſhips 


of a campaign; they are degraded to ignoble offices, ſuch as dreſſ- 


ing the ſkins of Deer, and other employs allotted only to ſlaves and 
women 7. | 


When a large party * a hunting- match, which is uſually 
at the beginning of winter, they agree on a place of rendezvous, often 


five hundred miles diſtant from their homes, and a place, perhaps, 


that many of them had never been at. They have no other me- 


thod of fixing on the ſpot than by pointing with their finger. The 
| Preference is given to the eldeſt, as the moſt experienced p. 


+ Lawſon, 208, t Careſty, App. xii. 
| When 
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31 
When this matter is ſettled, they ſeparate i into final parties, even 
and hunt for ſubſiſtence” all the day, and reſt at night; but the. wo- „ 
men have no certain reſting- places. The Savages have their particular » 5 
hunting countries; but if they invade the limits of thoſe belonging 
to other nations, feuds enſue, fatal as thoſe between Percy and 
Douglas in the famed Chevy Chace. 8 86770 TELE TO 
As ſoon as they arrive on the borders 1 the hunting country, 
(which they never fail doing to a man, be their reſpective routes ever J 
ſo diſtant or ſo various) the captain of the band delineates on 8 
the bark of a tree his own figure, with a Rattleſnake twined round 
him with diſtended mouth; and in his hand a bloody tomahawk. 
By this he implies a deſtructive menace to any who are bold enough 
to invade their territories, or to interrupt their diverſion *. 
The chaſe is carried on in different ways. Some ſurpriſe the er 
by uſing the ſtale of the head, horns, and hide, in the manner ba- 
fore mentioned: but the general method is performed by the whole 
body. Several hundreds diſperſe in a line, encompaſſing a vaſt ſpace | 
of country, fire the woods, and drive the animals into ſome ſtrait or 19 1 
peninſula, where they become an eaſy prey. The Deer alone are not 
the object; Foxes, Raccoons, Bears, and all beaſts of fur, are thought 
worthy of attention, and articles of commerce with the Europeans. e 
The number of Deer deſtroyed in ſome parts of America is incre- oa . e 
dible; as is pretended, from an abſurd idea which the Savages have, N 
that the more they deſtroy, the more they ſhall find in ſueceeding 
years. Certain it is that multitudes are deſtroyed ; the tongues only 
| preſerved, and the carcaſes left a prey to wild beaſts. But the motive 
is much more political. The Savages well diſcern, that ſhould they 
overſtock. the market, they would. certainly, be over-reached by the 
European dealers, who take care never to produce more goods than 
are barely ſufficient for the demand of the ſeaſon, eſtabliſhing their 
prices according to the quantity of furs brought by the natives. The 
hunters live in their quarters with the utmoſt feſtivity, and indulgence 
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VIRGINITAN DEER. 


in al the luxuries of dhe muy. The bee appetites J 
they are perpetually eating, and vill even riſe to obey, at Midnight, 
the calls of hunger. Their viands are exquiſite. | Veniſon boiled 


_ © with red peaſe; turkies batbecued and eaten with bears fat; fawns 


3 Mexican. 


cut out of the does belly, and boiled in the native bag; fiſh, and 


crayfiſn, taken in the next ſtream; dried peaches, and other fruits, 
form the chief of their good living“. Much of this food is carmina- 


tive: they give looſe to the effects, and (reverſe to the cuſtom of 


the delicate Arabs) laugh moſt heartily on the occaſion . 
They bring along with them their wives and miſtreſſes: not that 
they pay any great reſpect to the fair. They make (like the Cath. 
nefians) errant pack-horſes of them, loading them with proviſions, 


or the ſkins of the chaſe; or making them provide fire Wood. Love 


is not the paſſion of a Savage, at leſt ĩt is as rien with n as with 
the WN wy: purſue. on lin” - 
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| Mexican Roe ? Hit. ... No 52,=—Smellie, iv. 1 136. 


D** R. With horns near r nine inches long, ende by the 


inches diſtant between the baſes. About an inch and a half from the 


bottom is one ſharp ere& ſnag. This, and the lower parts of the 


horns, are very rough, ſtrong, and ſcabrous. The upper parts bend 
forwards over the baſes ; are ſmooth, flatted, and broad, dividing 
into three ſharp ſnags. Color of the hair like the European Roe; but 
while young are rayed with white. In ſize en * to the 
European Roe. . 15 


Inhabits Mexico || ; probably den to the interior wetter 
parts of America, and may prove the Scenoontung or Sguinaton, deſcribed 


as being leſs than a Buck and larger than a TORE but very like it, 
and of an elegant form g. 


* Late, 207. i + Doin? 4 . 147. + | 1 lou), 207. 
ESE 2 


ri. a 5 Debbs's Hag Joy, 4. 


curvature; and near nine inches between tip and tip, and two 


A 


20). 


A Tau- Ana, Rox, HP. Quad. p. 10g. 


as far to the north as the Elk. 


be © 2 R 0 | Es 


Hiſt. Qual. No 51 * Iv. 150. Ir. Mus. NIE | 


EER. With upright, round, rugged horns, rrifurcated : hairs 
tawny at their ends, grey below : rump and under-ſide of the 


tail white. Length near four feet : tail only an inch. 


According to Charlevoix, they are found in great numbers in Ca- 
nada. He ſays they differ not from the European kind: are eaſily 
domeſticated. The Does will retreat into the woods to bring forth, 
and return to their maſter with their young *. They extend far weſt +. 


If Piſo's figure may be depended on, they are found in Brazil t; 


is unknown 1 in Rulia. 


In its ſtead is a larger variety: with horns like the laſt, and coor | 
the ſame ;; only a great bed of white covers the rump, and extends 
ſome way up the back: no tail, only a broad cutaneous excreſcence © | 5 


around the anus. 


Inhabits all the temperate parts of Ruſſia a on Sibiris, and Ghia 
Deſcends to the open plains in the 


are frequent in Europe; and inhabit as * as Sweden and ä 


. 


winter. The Tartars call it Saiga > the Ruſſe ans * Roza, 


| an Dezn, Hiſt. uad. Ne 44. 


Are animals impatient of cold: are unknown in the Ruſh an empire, 
except. by importation.: and are preſerved in parks in Sweden ||. 
The Engliſh tranſlator of Pontoppidan , mentions them (perhaps e erro- 


neouſly) among the deer of Norway. 


* Hift. Nouv. France, v. 195. 
Faun. Suec. N* 43, and Pontop, Norway, ii. 9. 
| - F 


1 Debbi's Hudſon's Bay, 24. 


l Ds Pratæ, ii. 54. 
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* e cs gene: 


'E TI SET M. op Wag, No 54—Moſchas, Palla . Zool, faſc. viii. Lav. Mus, 


- — 


Us K. With very ſharp . 25188 tuſks on chk fide of the 
M upper jaw, hanging out far below the under j jaw: ears rather 


large: neck thick: hair on the whole body long, upright, and 


thick ſet; each hair undulated ; tips ferruginous ; beneath them 


black; the bottoms cinereous: on each ſide of the front of the 


neck is a white line edged with black, meeting at the cheſt; another 


croſſes that beneath the throat: limbs very ſlender, and of a full 
black: tail very ſhort, and ſearcely IE The female wants the 
tuſks and the muſk-bagg. 

The muſk-bag is placed on tha belly, en bee wht thighs, 
A full-grown male will FIRE a | drachm and a half of muſk ; an old 


one two drachms. 


The length of the male is two feet eleven; of the feinile;* two feet 
three. The weight of a male from twenty-five to thirty pounds, 
Troy weight: of an old female, from thirty | to thirty-five n wut ſome 


young ones do not exceed eighteen. 


Inhabits Aa, from lat. 20 to 60, or from the i of Laos 
and Tong- King, between India and China, and through the kingdom 


of Tibet* as high as Mangaſea. The river Feneſei is its weſtern 


boundary, and it extends eaſtward as far as lake Baikal, and about 
the rivers Lena and Witim ; but gradually narrows the extent of its re- 
fidence as it approaches the tropic. Lives on the higheſt and rudeſt 
mountains, amidſt the ſnows, or in the fir-woods which lie between 


them : goes uſually ſolitary, except in autumn, when they collect in 
flocks to change their place: are exceſſively active, and take amazing 


Correct in p. 113, Hi. Quad. 9. 44 or 45, read 20. 


leaps 


M * *Y- 6 K. ; 
leaps over the eiten chaſms of their 00 or from rock to . 
tread ſo light on the ſnow, with their true and falſe hoofs extended, as 


ſcarcely to leave a mark; while the dogs which purſue them ſink i in, 
and are forced to deſiſt from the chaſe :. are ſo fond of liberty as 


never to be kept alive in captivity. They feed on Jichens, arbutus, 
rbododendron, and whortleberry- plants. Their chaſe is moſt labo- 
rious: they are taken in ſnares; or ſhot by croſs-bows placed in 
their tracks, with a ſtring from the trigger for them to tread on and 


diſcharge. The Turguf ſhoot them with bows and arrows. The 
| fkins are uſed for bonnets and winter dreſſes. The Ruſſians often 


ſcrape off the hair, and have a way of preparing them for ſummer b 
cloathing, ſo as to become as ſoft and ſhining as filk. 


The two other hoofed animals of the north of fea, the Two- 
bunched Camel, and the Wild Boar, do not reach as high as lat. 60: 
the firſt is found in great troops about lake Baikal, as far as lat. 56 
or 57 3 but if brought as high as Jakutſ, beyond lat. 60, periſh with 


cold“. The Wild Boar is common in all the reedy marſhes of Tartary Wir Boar, 


and Sibiria, and the mountanous foreſts about lake Baikal, almoſt 
to lat, 55 ; but none in the north-eaſtern extremity of Sibiria. 


0 Zimmerman, 357» 
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' DIV. 11. | Digitated Quadrupeds. | 


SE C T I.. With CANIxE TEETH. 


| Rapacious, Carnivorous: 


HIST. QUAD. Gruvs X. 
Hi if. Quad. No 127.—Smellis, iv. 196.—Lar. Mus. 


0G. With a long head: pointed noſe : ears ſharp and erect: 
legs long : tail buſhy, bending down: hair pretty long. Color 
uſually of a pale brown, mixed with dull yellow and black, 
Inhabits the interior countries ſouth of Hudſon's Bay; and from 
thence all America, as low as Florida. There are two varieties, greater 
and a leſſer. The firſt uſually confines itſelf to the colder parts. 
The latter is not above fifteen inches high“. In the more uninhabited 
parts of the country, they go in great droves, and hunt the deer 


like a pack of hounds, and make a hideous noiſe. They will attack 
the Buffalo; but only venture on the ſtragglers. In the unfrequented 


parts of America are very tame, and will come near the few habita- 
tions in hopes of finding ſomething to eat. They are often ſo very 


poor and hungry, for want of prey, as to go into a ſwamp and fill 


themſelves with mud, which _ will diſporge as ſoon as _ can 
get any food. 


The Wolves towards Ruger 8 Bay are of different ys; ; grey 


and white; and ſome black and white, the black hairs being mixed 
with the white chiefly along the back. In Canada they have been 


found entirely black f. They are taken in the northern parts in log- 


traps, or by ſpring-guns ; their ſkins being an article of commerce. 


In the LEVERIAN muſeum is the head and ſcull of a wolf: 


duſky and brown, formed by chen natives into a helmet. The pro- 


1 Du 8 ii. 54. | + Smellie, iv. 512 | ; 
10 tection 


8 wild }2_mxW 


w 0 L x. 
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teklion of the head! ans the ciarural nol firſt thought of enanicien; 


and the ſpoils of beaſts were the firſt things that offered. Hercules 


| ſeized on e the Lion: n e 1 ancient Latians _ 
of the Wolf. 


| Hg Fulvoſque Lupi te pelle puleros 
. Then: ki habet ben ger T 


. & "7. 5. 4 


Word are now ſo rare in the e parts a, America, that the 
inhabitants leave their ſheep the whole night unguarded : yet the 
governments of Penſylvania and New Ferſey did ſome years ago allow | 


a reward of twenty ſhillings, and the laſt even thirty ſhillings, for the 


killing of every Wolf. Tradition informed them what a ſcourge 
thoſe animals had been to the colonies; ſo they wiſely determined 

to prevent the like evil. In their infant ſtate, wolves came down in 
multitudes from the mountains, often attracted by the ſmell of the 


corpſes of hundreds of Indians who died of the ſmall-pox, brought 
among them by the Europeans: but the animals did not confine their 


inſults to the dead, but even ee in their huts the ſick and dying 5 


Savages“. 


The Wolf i is capable of being in ſome 3 ms and dome | 


ticated f. It was, at the firſt arrival of the Europeans, and is ſtill in 


many places, the Dog of the Americans t. It ſtill betrays its ſavage 


deſcent, by uttering only a howl inſtead of the ſignificant, bark of- tho 


genuine Dog. This half-reclamed breed wants the ſagacity of our 


faithful attendant ; and is of little farther uſe in the chaſe, than in 
frightening the wild beaſts into the ſnares or traps, 

The \Kamt/chatkans, Eſtimaux, and Greenlanders, 3 to the 
ſofter virtues, treat theſe poor animals with great neglect. The for- 


mer, during ſummer, the ſeaſon in which they are uſeleſs, turn 


them looſe to provide for themſelves ; and recall them in October in- 


to their uſual confinement and labor: from 5 time till ſpring they 


„ Eee i 25, + Thi fame; 686. Lows, 19. 1 S Hips 
| Virginia, 27. Crantx Greenland, 1. 74+ : 
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we. fed with OO aha opana, i. e. putrid fiſh preſerved in 
pits, and ſerved up to them mixed with hot water. Thoſe uſed for 


” draught are caſtrated; and four, yoked to the carriage, will draw 


five poods, or a hundred and ninety Engliſh pounds, | beſides the 


driver; ; and thus loaden, will travel thirty verſts, or twenty miles, a 


day; or if unloaden, on hardened ſnow, on ſliders of bone, a hun- 


4 dred and fifty verſts, or a hundred Engliſh miles e. 


It is pretty certain that the Kamtſchatkan Dogs are of wolfiſh de. : 


ſcent; ; for Wolves abound in that country, in all parts of Sibiria, 


and even under the Arctic circle. If their maſter is flung out of 


5 his ſledge, they want the affectionate fidelity of the European kind, 


and leave him to follow, never ſtopping till the ſledge is overturned, 


or elſe ſtopped by ſome impediment f. I am alſo ſtrengthened in 


my opinion by the ſtrong rage they have for the purſuit of deer, if 


on the journey they croſs ꝓ the ſcent; when the maſter finds | it Eng 


difficult to make them purſue their way. | "ot 
The great traveller. of the thirteenth century, Marco Polo, had 


knowlege of this fpecies of conveyance from the merchants who went 


far north to traffic for the precious furs. He deſcribes the ledges; ; 
adds, that they were drawn by fix great dogs; and that they changed 
them and the ledges on Te road, as we do at 1 in going 
poſt |. 

The Tabs make aſe af the fins of dogs this doathing, and 
the long hair for ornament: ſome nations are fond of them as 4 
food; and reckon a fat dog a great delicacy d. Both the Matic and 
American Savages uſe theſe animals in ſacrifices to their gods J, to be- 
ſpeak eng or avert evil. When che Koreki dread any infection, 


Fi. — 107. 19% + The Bail: 107. 

1 The ſame.— There is a variety of black ' wolves in the Yekroturian mountains. 
The ſhe-wolves have been ſnceniatully coupled wich dogs 1 in ſome noblemen' z parks 
about Mofcow. 3 

In Bergeron, „ $ Hip. Fancbaths, : 231. The Aoi do the ſame, 
Drage, i. 216. Hif. Kamtiſch. 226. Drage, ii. 41. e 
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they kill 1 wind che jacſtnes round. oe. pales, and | pas be 


_ tween them. cane 
The Geeenlonder.s. are not t better Kar wit i They 1 le — 


to feed on muſſels or berries; unleſs in a great capture of ſeals, 
vhen they treat chem with the blood and garbage. Theſe people 
alſo ſometimes eat their dogs: uſe the ſkins for coverlets, for cloath- 
ing, or to border and ſeam. thee: ls and their ett thread | is 


made of the guts. 


The Dogs in general a are W 1 in us Sigh mores at elt, | 


have the appearance of Wolves: are uſually white, with a black face; 
ſometimes varied with black and white; ſometimes all white; rarely 
brown, or all black : have ſharp noſes, thick hair, and ſhort ears: and 
ſeldom bark; but ſer up a ſert of growl, or ſavage howl. They flecp 
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GREENLAND. 


abroad; and make a lodge in the ſnow, lying with only their noſes 


out. They fwim moſt excellently: and will hunt, in packs, the 


ptarmigan, arctic fox, polar bear, and ſeals lying on the ice. The 


natives ſometimes uſe them in the chaſe of the bear. T hey are ex- 
ceſſively fierce; and, like wolves, inſtantly fly on the few domeſtic 


animals introduced into Greenland. They will fight among them- ; 
ſelves, even to death. .. Canine madneſs is unknown in Greenland . 
They are to the natives in the place of horſes : the Greenlanders faſten 


to their ſiedges from four to ten; and thus make their viſits in 


ſavage ſtate, or bring home the animals they have killed. Egede 8 


ſays that they will travel over the ice fifteen German miles in a day, 


or ſixty Engliſh, with aten loaden with their maſters and five < or fix 
large ſeals . 


Thoſe of the neighboring iſland. of Leland have a great reſem- 


| blance to them. As to thoſe of Newfoundland, it is not certain that 


there is any diſtinct breed : moſt of them are curs, with a croſs of the 
maſtiff: ſome will, and others will not, take the water, abſolu tely 
refuſing to go in. The country was found uninhabited, which 
makes it more probable that 12 were introduced by the 3 ; 


8 us omen p. 19. Dh t Egode, 63. Crants, i, 74. | 
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who uſe them, as the. factory does in Auge 5 By, i. draw ae 


from the woods to the forts. . #1. 
The Savages who. trade' to Hed s By make, ule of. Ch wolih 


| kind to draw their furs. _ | 


It is ſingular, that the race ** FAO Dogs. Gina as 47 6 an 
Apathy to this American ſpecies, as they do to the Wolf itſelf. 


They never meet with them, but they ſhe all poſſible ſigris of dinike, 


8 and will fall on and worry them; while the wolfiſh breed, with every 
mark of timidity, Puts its tail between its legs, and runs from the 


| rage of the others. This averſion to the Wolf is natural to all ge- 
nuine Dogs : for it is well known that a Whelp, which has never 


feen a wolf, will at firſt ſight tremble, and run to its mae for pro- | 


tection: an old dog will inſtantly attack it. 


1 ſhall conclude this article with an abſtract of a letter an Dr. 
Pallas, dated Oꝶober 5th 178 1; in which he gives the following 
confirmation of the mixed breed of thefe animals and Dogs: 

« T have ſeen at Maſcow· about twenty ſpurious animals from dogs 


« and black wolves. They are for the moſt part like wolves, except 
that ſome carry thbir tails higher, and have a kind of coarſe bark- 
cc ing. They multiply among themſelves : and. ſome of the whelps 


« are greyiſh, ruſty, or even of the whitiſh hue of the Arctic. wolves: 


| ec and one of thoſe I faw, in ſhape, tail, and hair, and even in bark- 
« ing, ſo like a eur, that, was it not for his head and ears, his ill. 


hs natured look, and fearfulneſs at the approach of man, I. ſhould 


10. ARCTIC, 


ec car have. believed that 1 it v of the. Game. breed,” +5 


ow Os Bi. — IN gs ar: . . 


00 6. With a Ho 2 : ears 3 hid 3 in 1 fur, ban and 
rounded: hair long, ſoft, and filky : legs ſhort: toes covered 


. 1 and below with very thick and ſoft fur: tail ſhorter than that 


of the common Fox, and more buſhy. 
Inferior in ſize to the common. F ox: color a blueiſh-grey, and. 
5 . ſometimes. 


AE tre. Fox 


fometimies white. The young, before they come to maturity, duſky. 
The hair, as uſual. in cold Nun "”— er ee ee ; 
in winter than ſummer. | 
Theſe animals are found only i in 10 Ardic regions, . 4 gh 
in and without the Polar circle; They inhabit Spitzbergen, Greenland, 
and Icelandꝰ: are only migratory in Hudſon's Bay, once in four or five 
years : are found again in Bering's and © Copper Jie, next to it ; but 
in none beyond: in Kamiſchatke, and all the countries bordering on 
the frozen ſea, which ſeems their great reſidence; comprehending a 
voodleſs tract of heath land, generally from 70 to 65 degrees lat. 
They abound in Nova Zembla |: are found in Cherry iſland, midway 
between Finmark and Spitzbergen „ to which they muſt have been 
brought on iſlands of ice; for it lies above four degrees north of 
the firſt, and three ſouth of the laſt: and met in the bare mountains 
between Lapland and Norway. | 
They are the hardieſt of animals, and even in PIG. and Novs' 
Zembla prowl out for prey during the ſeverity of winter. They live 
on the young wild geeſe, and all kind of water-fowl; on their eggs ; 
on hares, or any leſſer animals; and in Greenland, (through neceſlity) 
on. berries, ſhell-fiſh, or whatſoever the ſea throws up. But in the 
north of Aa, and in Lapland, their principal food is the Lemings J. 
The Arctic foxes of thoſe countries are as migratory. as thoſe little 
animals; - and when the laſt make- their great. migrations, the latter 
purſue them in vaſt troops. But ſuch removals are not- only un- 
certain, but long: dependent on thoſe of the Leming. The Foxes 
will at times deſert their native countries for three or four years, 
probably as long as they can find any prey. The people of Jeniſea 
imagine, that the wanderers from their parts 80 to the banks of 
the Ohj. | 


* 


2 5 bs, Marte! s „ Spiteb, 1 100. e 5 leeland, 43. + Mr. Graham, 
F Muller”s Col. voy. 53 · I Heemſtirb's voy. 34. 5 Purchas, iii. 559. 

q Of which I apprehend there are two ſpecies— the Lapland, Hiſt: Quad. No 317, 
and the Mus Migratorius of Pallas, or Yaik Rat, Hi . Val. No 326. which inhabits 


the « countr near the Tait. | 
22 . | Thoſe 
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Thoſe foukd on Being and Copphr ines were probably * 
Fom the Afiatic fide on floating ice: Steller having ſeen in the re. 
moter iſlands only the black and brown foxes: and the ſame only on 
1 5 the continent of America. They durrow .in the earth, and form holes 
6 length ; ſtrewing the bottom with moſs.. But in Spitz. 
N . bergen and Gteenlund, where the ground is eternally frozen, they live in 
the cliffs of rocks: two or three inhabit the ſame hole. They ſwim: 
| well, and often croſs from iſland to- iſland in ſearch of prey. They: 
are in heat about Lady-day; and during that; time continue in the 
open air: after that, retreat to their earths. Like dogs, continue united 
| 1 in copulation: bark like them :: for which. reaſon the Ryfians call 
| | „ them: Peſati. They: couple in Greenland in March, N again in 
= May; and bring forth in April and in June. 

They are tame and inoffenſive animals; and ſo- Ample, that there 
are inſtances of their ſtanding by when the trap was baiting, and in- 
ſtantly after putting their heads into it. They are killed for the ſake 
of their ſkins,, both in Af and Hudſon's. Bay: the fur is light and 
warm, but not durable. Mr. Grabam. informed me,, that they have 
appeared in ſuch numbers about the fort; that he has taken, in. dif- 
ferent ways, four hundred from December to March. He likewiſe 
aſſured me, that the tips of their. tails are always: black; thoſe of the 
common foxes always white: and that he never could trace the 
| . | breeding-places of the former. 
| 3 The Greenlanders take them either i in pitfalls 0 in che dion .and: 
. 5 baited with the Capelin fiſn; or. in ſprings made with whale- bone, 
„ 5 1 laid over a hole made in the ſnow, ſtrewed over at bottom with: 
the ſame kind of fiſn; or in traps made like little huts, with flat 
ſtones, with a broad one by way of door, which falls down (by 
means of a ſtring baited on the inſide with a piece of fleſh) whenever 
the fox enters and pulls at it f. The Greenlanders preſerve the King: 
for. traffic; and in caſes. of neceſſity: eat the fleſh. . They alſo mal 
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Suttons of che ſkins: Wk ſplit the winds; and rake uſe of has in- 
ſtead of thread... The * furs are ee more ex than the 


nada; and are found in Iceland“. They burrow as the European foxes 2 
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white. 41 


> Wee 80 403 Gree: Ne . 


0G. With a pointed noſe: h erect ears: boy of” a 
tawny red, mixed with aſh- color: fore part of the legs black: 


11. EUROPEAN; - 


rail long and buſhy, tipt with white, 


Inhabits the northern parts of Nerth is 7 from Rag 5 . 


probably abroſs the continent to the iſlands intermediate between Ame 


rica and Kamiſchatka. Captain Bering faw there five quite tame, 
being unuſed to the ſight of man. 325 


This ſpecies gradually deereaſes to the Gattorat js ts" and 


in ſize : none are found lower than Peghylvania. They are ſuppoſed 


not to have been originally natives of that country. The Indians 


believe they came from the north of Europe in an exceſſive hard 
winter, when the ſeaſon was frozen. The truth ſeems to be, that 
they were driven in ſome ſevere ſeaſon from the north of their own 


country, and have continued there ever ſince. They abound about 
Hudſon s Bay, the Labrador country, and in Newfoundland and Ca- 


do; and in Hudſon's Bay, during winter, run about the woods in 
ſearch of 2875 feeding. on birds and leſſer animals, particularly 


mice. 


New England | is ſaid to have bow eatly flocked with 8 by a 
gentleman who imported them from England, for the pleaſure of the 
chaſe ; and that the preſent breed ſprung from the occaſion. This 
ſpecies is reckoned among the pernicious animals, and, being very 
deſtruRive to o lambs, are proſcribed at the rate of two billings. a 


head. . 


The variety. of Britif fox, with A black t wt to the rail, ſeems 1 un- 
known 1 in America. 
Noni 5 TR el tac? „ 
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| ported annually from Hudſon's Bay and tore e "TR natives 5 


chats and Sibiria, where a ſingle ſkin ſells fer four hundred rubles, 


ſon's Bay. They are alſo very common on the iſlands oppoſite to 
 Kamiſchatka. The American black foxes, which I haye examined, are 
frequently of a mixed color: from the hind part of the head to the 


varies in different ſkins; but in all is a mixture of black, cinereous, 
and yellow: the fur in all very ſoft: and the tail very buſhy and full 
of hair; for nature, in the rigorous climate of the North, is ever 
| careful to guard the extremities againſt the i injury . 


more deſireable the fur is, the more cunning and difficult to be taken 
is the fox which owns it“. The Coſacks quartered in Kamiſchatka 


have attempted for two winters to catch a ſingle black fox. The 


5 found 1 in all the. Polar countries. 


EUROPEAN, BLACK, AND ; CROSS F OX. 


The ſkins are a great article of commerce : abundance' are im- 


Hudſon's Bay eat the fleſh, rank as is it is. 
This ſpecies abounds in Kamiſchatka, and is the fineſt ig bar of any 
known? grows ſcarce within the Arctic circle of the of 8 7 
and 1 is found there often white. V 871 3 
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HIS variety, is COL 4 very ofen entirely Piat . a relics tip t to 
the tail; and is far inferior in value and beauty to thoſe of Kamt/- 


The beſt in North America are found on the Labrador fide of Hud. 


middle of the back is a broad black line: the tail, legs, and belly, 
black : the hairs on the face, ſides, and lower part of the back, cine 


reous; their upper ends; ; black the tip white. 


* 


4 


OX. With a bed of black running ; along the top of the back, 
croſſed by another paſſing down each ſhoulder ; - from whence it 
took the name. The belly is black: the color of the reſt of the body 


This is likewiſe a very valuable variety. It is remarked, that the 


Croſs- fox, vulpes crucigera of Geſner, and Kors rag, of the Swedes f. Is 


* Hi ifts Kamcbatks, 95. + fur . 967. Fawn. due. Ne * 
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BRANT: ; a consaxR rox. 185 
In the new-diſcorcred Fox Mandi theſe cd wad : one in 


- three or four are found entirely black, and larger than any in Sibiria: 


the tail alſo is tipt with white. But as they live among the rocks, 
there being no woods in thoſe iſlands, their hair i is almoſt as coarſe 
as that ** the e yon: of little value ee to. 1 ibirian- TIS 


Brant Fas, Mit. Bad: r 3554 5 ee 


ox. With a very ſharp and black noſe : ſpace round the 
ears ferruginous : forehead, back, ſhoulders, ſides, and thighs, 
red, cinereous, and black : the aſh-color predominates, which gives 


it a hoary look: belly ener tail black above, cinereous on the 


ſides, red beneath. | . 
About half the fine of the common "Iu Deſcribed from one Mr. 


Brooks received from Penſylvania, under the name of Brandt-fax ; ; but 


it had not that bright redneſs to merit the name of either Brandt- 


fechſe, « or Brand- . ren 12 gui and Tun cut. 


> | Corſak Fox, Hit Quad. ＋ 236. HA 


color, in ſummer, pale tawny; in winter, cinereous : middle of 


the tail cinereous ; baſe and' tip black ; the whole very full of hür: 3 


the fur is coarſer and ſhorter than that of the common ſon. 
I diſcovered this ſpecies among the drawings of the late l 


: White, Eſq; who. informed me that it came from North America.” L 


imagine, from Hudſon's Bay. ee 
This ſpecies is very common in the hilly and temperate parts of 
Tartary, from the Don to. the Amur; but never is found in woody 


places: it burrows deep beneath the ſurface. It is alſo ſaid to in- 


habit the banks of the rivers Indigiſey and Anadyr, where the hills. 
grow bare. In the reſt of Sibiria it is only known beyond: lake 


Baikal; and from ſkins brought by the Kirgbiſian and Bucharian: 


traders. In Ruiſſa it is found in the deſarts towards Crimea and Aſtra- 
can, and alſo on che nden end of the Urallian mountains. 
Grey. 


OX. With upright ears: yeliowiſh-green irides : throat white: 


a 
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„ OO REY aw SILVERY. FOR! 
12. Gre. | | . | 5 or For, Hh Bud. 6 4 a 
4 OX. With a FRO * 9 PINES . ears: 17 legs: 


color entirely grey, except a little redneſs about the ears. 
Inkabits from New England to the ſouthern end of North America 
but are far more. numerous in the ſouthern. colonies. They have not 
the rank ſmell of the red Foxes. . They are alſo leſs active, and « grow 
very fat“. They breed in hollow trees: give no diverſion to the 
ſportſmen, for after a mile's chaſe they run up a tree f. They feed 
on birds; are deſtructive to poultry; but never deſtroy lambs 4. The 
ſkins are uſed to line clothes: the fur is in great requeſt among the 
hatters. The greaſe i 18 reckoned efficacious i In T heumatic diſor ders. 5 


„e eee. 


1 


ox. With a \ Gig and witk e coat val a ap brown * oves- 
ſpread with long ſilvery hairs of a moſt elegant appearance. 
Inhabits Louiſiana, where their holes are ſeen in great abundance on 
the woody heights. As they live in foreſts, which abound in game, 
they never moleſt the poultry, fo are ſuffered to run at large d. 
They differ ſpecifically from the former, x more by their nature in 
# W than 1 in een. | 


— 
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nereous : tail a mixture of duſky and ferruginous, the tip black. 
The teeth of a vaſt ſize: claws whitiſh ; the outmoſt claw of the 


fore feet much larger than the reſt: the body very long: the legs 


high and ſtrong. The length of that I examined was five one {re 
from head to tail; of the tail, two feet eight. 


Inhabits the continent of North America, from Canada to Florida; a and | 


the ſpecies is continued from thence low into South America, through 
Mexico, Guiana, Braſil, and the province of Quito, i in Peru, where it is 


called Puma, and by the Europeans miſtaken for a Lion: it is, by 


reaſon of its fierceneſs, the ſcourge of the country. The different 


climate of North America ſeems to have ſubdued its rage, and ren- 


dered it very fearful of mankind: the leſt cur, in company with his 


| maſter, will make it run up a tree“, which is the opportunity of 


ſhooting it. It proves, if not killed outright, a dangerous enemy; 
for it will deſcend, and attack either man or beaſt. The fleſh is 
white, and reckoned very good. The Indians uſe the ſkin for winter 
habits; and when dreſſed is made into ſhoes for women, and gloves 


for men f. | | 
It is called in North America the as dh the moſt pernicious 
animal of that continent. Lives in the foreſts. Sometimes purs, at 
other times makes a great howling. Is extremely deſtructive to do- 


. Carcfty, pp. xxv. + Lawſon, 118. 


4 | meſtic 


AT. With a ſmall head: large eyes: ears a little pointed . 
chin white: back, neck, ſides, and rump, of a pale browniſn 
red, mixed with duſky hairs: breaſt, belly, and inſide of the legs, ci- 


CAT. 
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„„ PUMA br 


. „„ animals, tilts to hogs. It preys alſo upon \ the e Mooſe, 
4D 1 and other deer; falling on them from the tree it lurks i in, and never- 
quits its hold“. The deer has no other way of f 
plunging into the water, if there happens to be any vent fir the 
Panther, like the Cat, deteſts that element. It will feed even on 
beaſts of prey. I have ſeen the ſkin of one which was ſhot, juſt as it 
had killed a wolf. When it has ſatisfied itſelf with eating, it care- 
fully conceals the reſt of the carcaſe, covering it with leaves. If any 
e HD n we it never de ue BU 
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Ir. With þ pale Ah eyes: ears erect, tufted with black "ry 
4 hair: body covered with ſoft and long. fur, cinereovs . inged 
with tawny, and marked with duſky ſpots, more or leſs viſible in dif- 
ferent ſubjects, dependent on the age, or ſeaſon in which the animal. 
is killed: the legs ſtrong and thick: : the claws large. About three 
times the fize of a common Cat: the tail CP four inches long, 
tipt with black. 1 
Inhabits the vaſt foreſts of North Amerita : is called in Ge * 
Chat, ou Le Loup-cervier f, on account of its being ſo. deſtructive to 
deer; which it drops on from the trees, like the former, and, fixing. 
on the jugular vein, never _ its bold till the exhauſted. animal. 
falls through loſs of blood 1. C 
The Exgliſb call it a Wild eat. It is very y deftrudtive two their young 
Pigs, poultry, and all kind of game. The ſkins are in high eſteem. 
for the ſoftneſs and warmneſs of the fur; and great. numbers: are an- 
nually imported into Earopes | 


. * Charlevoix, v. 189, whe by axitake cas K Coreghn, er tap racy dif | 
— ferent animals. 1 Chanlowoix, v. 195, d Lanuſan, 118.  Cotefy, Ape xv. 
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head, body, and outſide of che legs and thighs, a bright bay, 


obſcurely marked with duſky ſpots: the forehead marked with black 5 


ſtripes from the head to the noſe: cheeks white, varied with three 
or four incurvated lines of black ; the u pper and under lip, belly, 


and inſides of the legs and thighs, white: the inſide of the upper 
part of the fore legs croſſed with two black bars: the tail ſhort; the 
upper part marked with duſky bars, and near the end with one of 


Aar. Wich yellow tes” ears Uke the former: 19 5 of dle 


black; the under fide white. In ſize, about twice that of a common 


Cat: the fur ſhorter and ſmoother than that of the former. 3 
This ſpecies is found in the internal parts of the province of New 


York, I ſaw one living a few years ago in Lan, The black dn 


on the leg and tail are POE, * 


— 
N 


ap. Nad. Ne ia. 
 Cat-a-mountain ? . i 18. D. Prom; 1 ii. * 


6 


A 1. With opright pointed cars, marked with two brown bats: 


head and upper part of the body of a reddiſh brown, with long | 
narrow ſtripes of black: the ſides and legs with ſmall round ſpots: chin 


and throat of a clear white : belly of a dull white : tail eight. inches 


long, barred with black. Length from noſe to tail two feet and a half. 
Inhabits Norzb America, Is ſaid to be a gentle animal, and to 


grow very fat. Deſcribed originally in the Memoires de I Academie; 
fince which an account of another, taken in Carolina, was communi- 


cated by the late Mr. Collinſon to the Count de Buffon“. The only 
difference is in ſize; for the laſt was only nineteen inches long: the 
tail four; but the ſame characteriſtic ſtripes, ſpots, and bars, on the 
tail, vere ſimilar in both. | 
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There ſtill remain undeſcribed ſome. animals of the Feline race, 
which are found in North America, but too obſcurely mentioned by 


* 


travellers to be aſcertained. Such is the beaſt which Lawſon ſaw to 
the weſtward of Carolina, and calls a Tiger. He ſays it was larger 
than the Panther, i. e. Puma, and that it differed from the Tiger of 
Ala and Africa. It poſſibly may be the Brafilian Panther, Hift. Quad. 


Ne 158, which may extend further north than we imagine. It may 


likewiſe be the Cat - a- mount of Du Prata t; which, he ſays, i is as high 
as the Tiger, i. e. Puma, and the ſkin extremely beautiful. | 
| The Pjjoux of Lovifiana, mentibned by Charlevoix, are alſo ob. 


ſcure animals. He ſays they are very like our Wild Cats, but larger : 


that ſome have ſhorter tails, and others longer. The firſt may be 


referred to one of the three laſt ſpecies: the laſt : may be our Fo 


Cat, N* 163. 


eſcape and relapſe to a ſavage ſtate: 


Domeſtic Cabs are ke? in Ireland and Norway's; Soi of "VM | 


In Iceland thoſe are called Urda- 
kelter, becauſe they live under rocks and looſe ſtones, where they hide 


themſelves. They prey on fmall birds, The moſt valuable of their 


| It. 8. 5 U Faun. Suec. No 9. 


fkins are ſold for twelve Daniſs ſkillings, or ſix pence a-piece. Linnæus, 


ſpeaking of the cats of Sweden, ſays, they are of exotic origin |. They 
are not found wild either in that kingdom, or wy part of the Ruffin 
dominions. Unknown | in America. 


® Ai. Carolina, 119. 


F 11,64. I wiſh to ſu ppreſs the 8 of Cat-a-mount, as applie to the Cayenne | 


Cat, as it ſeems applicable to a much larger ſpecies. 
t Hiſt. de le Nouv. France, vi. 158. 5 Olaf. Teeland, 1 i. Paragr. 80. Peu. 
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EAR. With a log marrow head and TY; tip of the noſe 

black: teeth of a tremendous magnitude: hair of a great length, 

foft, and white, and in part ee yellow : limbs Yor thick 

and ſtrong : ears ſhort and rounded. © 5 
Travellers vary about their ſize. De Buffs 1 quotes * - a 

of Gerard le Ver“ for the length of one of the ſkins, which, he ſays, FO 0 
was twenty-three feet; This ſeems to be extremely miſrepreſented; 

for Gerard; who was x companion of the famous Barentz, and Heem/- 
kirk, a voyager of the firſt credit, killed/ſeverat on Nova Zembla, the 
largeſt of which did not exceed thirteen feet in Tength+,. They ſeem 
ſmaller on Spitzbergen: one meaſured” by order of a noble and able 
navigator , in his late voyage towards the Pole, was as follows: I 
give. all the meaſurements to aſcertain the Proportions. , 


Feet. Inches;- 


Length from ſnout wk CC 75 
from ſnout to ſhoulder-bone- - © OTE ot td 
Height at the — ͤ * 3 
Circumference near the fore legs . at Pg 
ol the neck near the ear 2 1 
Breadth of the fore- pd ac e 
Weight of the careaſe without the Pas - Ry 
ſkin, or entrails. = 6m 115 » rei. 


T his ſpecies, like the Rein and Arctic Fox, almoſt entirely ſur- 
rounds the neighborhood of the Polar circle. It is found within it, 


* De Buffon, Suppl. i iii. 200. I SeeLe Ver, p- 14 ed, 1606; Anifed. 
1 The enn Jobs * no. Lord Mulgrave. 1 
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far as Arend have penetrated; in the illand of nee hs 


within Baſfin's Bay; in Greenland and Hudſon's Bay; in Terra di Labra- 


dor“; and, by accident, wafted from Greenland, on. iſlands of ice, to 


Pepe Netefbundtand. It perhaps attends the courſe of the 
Arctic circle along the vaſt regions of America; but it is un- 
| known in the groupes of iſlands between that continent and Aja; 


neither is it found on the'Febubtki' No N, or the Great Cape, which 


juts into the ſea north of Kamtſchatła T. None are ever ſeen in that 
. country. But they are frequent on all the coaſts of the Frozen Ocean, 
from the mouth of the Oh &, eaſtward ; and abound; moſt about the 

_ eſtuaries of the Fengſei and Lena. They appear about: thoſe ſavage 


tracts, and abound in the unfrequented iſlands of Nous Zembla, 
Cherry, and Spitzbergen, where they find winter quarters undiſturbed 


by mankind. The ſpecies is happily. unkrown along the ſhores of 
the White ſea, and thoſe of Lapland and Norway. - Poſſibly even 
_ thoſe rigorous climates may be too mild for animals that affect the 
utmoſt ſeverity of the Arctic zone. They never are ſeen. farther 
ſouth in Sibiria than Mangeſea, nor wander into the Sy: . 
unleſs by accident in great miſts, - 
They are ſometimes brought + 5 into ek; One which I ſaw 
was always in motion, reſtleſs, and furious, roaring in a loud and hoarſe 


tone; and ſo impatient of warmth, that the keeper was obliged to 
pour on it frequently pailfuls of water. In a ſtate of nature, and in 


places little viſited by mankind, they are ot dreadful ferocity. In 
Spitzbergen, and the other places annually frequented by the human 


race, they dread its power, having experienced 1ts ſuperiority, and 


ſhun the conflict: yet even in thoſe | countries K x9 66 erhendow: 
enemies, if attacked or provoked, 4 4 


Barentz, in his voyages in ſearch of a north - eaſt path ge to Chin, 


had fatal proofs of their rage and intrepidity on the ifland of Nova | 


Zembla : his ſeamen Were frequently ene. and ſome of them 


5 * Phil, Trans bv, 377. | 1 Haller, Pref, *r. 5 | s Enel, Pilgrims | 


® Os Killed. 
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1 e noutl ran w ay „„ 
„ich che wamoſt: eaſe, tore to pieces, and devoured at their teifure, 
even in fight of the ſurviving ' comrades. One of theſe" animals was 
ſhot preying on che mangled corpſe, yet would not quit its hold; but 
iggerinę Oy with the rape OY e e 
| | They will antagk; baud; dns veſſels far diffant 
from ſhore; and have been with great difficulty repelled f. They 
ſeem to give a preference to human blood; and will greedily diſ- inter 
the graves of the buried, to devour the cadaverous contents TP. 
Their uſual food is fiſh, ſeals, and the carcaſes of whales. On Food, 
land, they prey on deer |, hares, young birds, and eggs, and often on 
vhortleberries and crowberries: They are at conſtant enmity. with 
the Walrus, or Morſe:: the laſt, by reaſon of its vaſt” tuſks, has ge- 
nerally the at hr: aner both the combatants ren 
in the conflit 96. 
They are frequentiy FER in Greenland; in lat. WY in great ibis; F 
where, allured by the ſcent of the fleſh of ſeals, they will ſurround the 
| habitations of the natives, and attempt to break in ; but are ſoon 
driven away by the ſmell of burnt feathers . If one of them + , 15 
any accident killed, the ſurvivors will immediately eat it . 8 | 
They grow exceſſively fat; a hundred pounds of fat 3 5 8 
out —_ a fingle beaft.. Their fleſh is coarſe, but is eaten by the-ſea- 
: it is white, and chey faney it taſtes like mutton. The liver is 
= unwholeſome, as three of Heemſtirk's ſailors experienced, who 
fell dangerouſly ill on eating ſome of it boiled 1. The ſkin is an: 
article of commerce: many are imported, and uſed chiefly for covers 
to coach-boxes. The Greenlanders feed on the fleſh and fat; uſe the 


ſkins to ſit on, and make of it boots, ſhoes, and gloves ; and ſplit the. 
tendons into thread for ſewing. 
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» Hemflir's vy. 14. | I The ſame, OUSLY Martin's Hired! 102. 
| Fauz. Groenl. Pe . 6 Peede, 83. q The ſame, 66. Faun. 
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During aner they reſide chiefly on illands of i ice, uni paſs fre- 
"Sm from one to the other. They ſwim moſt excellently, and 
- ſometimes dive, but continue only a ſmall ſpace under water. They 
have been ſeen on iſlands of ice eighty miles from any land, » Preying | 
\ _ and feeding as they float along. They lodge in dens formed in the 
\ vaſt maſſes of ice, which are piled in a ſtupendous manner, leaving 
great caverns beneath: here they breed, and bring one or two at 2 
time, and ſometimes, but very rarely, three. Great is the affection 
between parent and young; they will ſooner die than deſert one 
another. They alſo follow their dams a very lug: dme, and are 
es 1 grown, to a very large ſize before they quit them. b 
8 During winter they retire, and bed themſelves deep i how 
ing ſpacious dens i in the ſnaw, ſupported by pillars of the ſame, or to 
the fixed ice beneath ſome EMINENCE 3 where they paſs torpid the long 
ps RT and diſoaal night 4, appearing only with ahe return of the ſun 4. At 
E >. | „ their appearance the Arctic Foxes retire to other haunts . . 
| The Polar Bear became part of the royal menagery as early as the 
| reign of Henry III. Mr. N. alpole has proved how great a patron that 
„„ | | deſpiſed prince was of the Arts. It is not leſs evident that he ex- 
1 8 | tended his protection to Natural Hiſtory. We find he had procured 
5 5 e 2 White Bear from Norway, from whence it probably was imported 
from Greenland, the Norwegians having poſſeſſed that country for 
ſome centuries, before that period. There are two writs extant from 
that monarch, directing the ſheriffs of London to furniſh ſix pence a 
day to ſupport ur White Bear in our Tower:of Landon; and to pro- 
- wide a muzzle and iron chain to hold him when out of the water; 
and a long and ſtrong rope to hold him, when he was fiſhing i in the 
| . Proviſion Was made at the fame time for the Sy 8 
. F dephant. | 
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| | 1 . Marten Spitzb. 102, 
oe + Egede, 60. Martens ſays, that the fat i is uſed in pains of the limbs, and that it 
5 D  afliſts parturition. | | | 

| t Heemfeirk's voy. in 1 iü. 500, 501. 1 The fame, 2 5 Madox 


| | | Antiguities of the Exch hk $76. 3 | | 
. 1 Astiguities of n = The 


POLAR BEAR 


The fins of this ſpecies, i in old Himes, were offered by the IRE 
xo the high altars of «cathedrals, or other churches, that the prieſt- 
might ſtand on them, and net catch cold when he was celebrating 
high, maſs in extreme cold weather. Many fuch were annually of- 
{ered at the cathedral at Drontbeim in Norway; and alſo the ſkins of 


wolves, which were told to Oe wax A to n in honor of 
the ſaints *. Eel 


IO — N. Wee le, v. 19. 


whole body and limbs of a Sen black, ſmoother and ſhorter than 
that of the European kind. 


They are ufually ſmaller than cle of the old World; yet Mr. 


was feven feet long, and, as he . weighed four hundred 
pounds . 

| Theſe animals are found in all parts of North America, from Had. 
ſon's Bay to the ſouthern extremity ; ; but in Lovif i/ana and the ſouthern 


ſearch of food. They ſpread acroſs the northern part of the Ameri- 


tween Kamiſchatka and Japan l, Jeſo Maſima, which lies north of 


Japan d, and probably Japan itſelf ; for Kempfer ſays, that a few n 
bears are found in the northern provinces J. 


J Hiſt, Fapan, i. 126. e 


EAR. Wich a hn pointed noſe, and narrow [I ER : the 
cheeks and throat of a yellowiſh brown color : hair over the 


Bartram gives an inſtance'of an old he-bear killed in Florida which 


parts they appear only in the winter, migrating from the north i in | 


can continent to the Kamiſchatkan ſea. They are found again in the 
_ oppoſite country r, and in the Kurilſti iſlands, which intefvene be- 


It is very certain that this ſpecies of bear feeds on vegetables. 
Du Pratz, who is a faithful as well as intelligent writer, relates, that 
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n in one ſevere winter, when theſe aninilals were forced in multitudes | 

5 3 | 33 from the woods, where there was abundance of animal food, they re- 
jected that, notwithſtanding they were ready to periſh with hunger; 

- and, migrating into the lower Zouifiana, would often break i into the 

; OO \ courts of houſes. They never touched the butchers meat which lay 
in their way, but fed voraciouſly on the corn or roots they met with . 

Neceſſity alone ſometimes compels them to attack and feed on 
the ſwine they meet in the woods: but fleſh is to them an un- 
* | IR. natural diet. They live on berries, fruits, and pulſe of all kinds; 
3 5 are remarkably fond of potatoes, which they very readily dig up with 
| 1 their great paws; make great haveck in the fields of maize; and are 
VE RnRreat lovers of milk and honey. They feed much on herrings, which 

9385 8 they catch in the ſeaſon when thoſe fiſh come in ſhoals up the creeks, -E 
which gives their fleſh a diſagreeable taſte ; and. the ſame 1 is 
obſerved when they eat the bitter berries of the Tupelo. 

- They are equally inoffenſive to mankind, provided they” are not 
irritated ; but if wounded, they will turn on their affailant with 
| i | great fury, and, in cans they can lay hold, never fail of hugging him 
A . 8 5 to death; for it has been obſerved they never make uſe, in their rage, 
j 3 . 5 of either their teeth or claws. If they meet a man in a path they 
3 . „ T4 | out of his Way; but will not attack him. T hey never 
| | | 1 combat. A ſmall dog will make them run up a tre. 

The bears of Kamiſchatka reſemble thoſe of America : they are 
5 | neither large nor fierce. They alſo wander from the hills to the > 
ID - | | ; lower lands in ſummer, and feed on berries and fiſh, They rejet ” 
| 13 . carnivorous food, nor ever attack the inhabitants, unleſs they find : 
| | 1 a | them aſleep, when, through wantonneſs,, they bite them ſeverely, f 
| „ : : and ſometimes tear a piece of fleſh away; yet, notwithſtanding they F- 4 
Et | get a taſte of human blood, are never known to. devour. mankind. x 
| N TT People thus injured are called Dranki 7, or the flayed.” | n 

Nö 175 The American bears do not lodge in caves or clefts of rocks, like 4 
3 E | thoſe of Europe. T he bears of Hudſon's "ww Nom their dens beneath. 2 
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the ſom, and fuer dome to . at che mouth, to conceal their re- 
treat. 


The daduntüit 8 vat; EY great ith 00 winds dakibas the 
retreat of, this animal i in the frozen elimate of the n 


There ok a piny foreſt half Ade. | 
Nous tenant of thoſe ſhades, the ſhapeleſs BEAR, 
With dangling ice all horrid, ſtalks forlorn ; 
Slow pac'd, and ſourer as the ſtorms increaſe, 
He makes his bed beneath th' inclement drift, 
And with ſtern patience, ſcorning weak complaint, - 
| Ne his dean againſt . want. 


Thoſe 4 the ſouthern parts dwell in the n of antient trees. 


The hunter diſcovers them by ſtriking with an ax the tree he ſuſpects 


they are lodged in, then ſuddenly conceals himſelf. The Bear is 


immediately rouzed, looks out of the hollow to learn the cauſe of 
the alarm; ſeeing none, ſinks again into repoſe“. The hunter then 


forces him out, by flinging in fired reeds; and ſhoots him while he 
deſcends the body of the tree, which, notwithſtanding his aukward 


appearance, he does with great agility ; nor is he leſs nimble in 
aſcending the OT: of the Es” trees in ſearch of wn and 


fruits. 
The long time ed theſe el ſubſiſt without food is amaz- 


yy 


ing. They will continue in their retreat for ſix weeks without the leſt 


proviſion, remaining either aſleep or totally inactive. It is pretend- 
ed that they live by ſucking their paws; but that is a vulgar error. 


The fact is, they retire immediately after autumn, when they have 


fattened themſelves to an exceſſive degree by the abundance of 
- the fruits which they find at that ſeaſon. This enables ani- 
mals, which perſpire very little in a ſtate of reſt, to endure an abſti- 

nence of uncommon length. But when this internal ſupport is ex- 
hauſted, and they begin to feel the call of hunger, on the approach of 


the ſevere ey they quit their dens 1 in ſearch os food. Multitudes | 


# Du Pra, i Us 61, EN 
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BLACK BEAR. 


| OY then e dee lower parts of Lowifians they arrive very feat " 
NE 5 | baut ſoon fatten with: the vegetables of that milder climate*. Th 
. RY - | never wander far from the banks of the Mihilpi, and f in -—axin march: 
os 185 form a beaten path like the track of men. 
\ Lauſen and Cateſty f relate a very ſurprizing thing in respect to 
e this animal, which is, that neither European or Indian ever killed a 
| Bear with young. In one winter were killed; in Virginia five hun- 
dred bears,.and among them only two females.; and thoſe not preg-- 
nant. | The cauſe is, that the male has the ſame unnatural diſlike: 
to its offspring as ſome other animals have.: they will. kill. and de- 
vour the cubs. The females therefore retire; before the time of par. 
turition, into the depth of woods and rocks, ta elude the ſearch of 
their ſavage mates. It is ſaid that they do not make their md 
ance with their young till March 4. 
All who have taſted the fleſh. of this animal figs that.it is moſt de· 
| licious eating: a young Bear, fattened with the autumnal fruits, is a 
diſh fit for the niceſt epicure. It is wholeſome and nouriſhing, and re- 
ſembles pork more than any other meat. The tongue and the paws 
| are eſteemed the molt exquiſite morſels; the hams are alſo excellent, 
3 1 on daurt apt to ruſt; if not very well preſerved. - 
. Pour inches depth of fat has been found on a APE Bear, and fif- 
teen or ſixteen gallons of pure oil melted from ĩt 5. The fat is of a 
pure white, and has the ſingular quality of never lying heavy on the 
ſtomach, notwithſtanding a perſon drank a quart of it l. The Ame 
ricans make great uſe of it for frying their fiſh. It is. beſides uſed. 
medicinally, and has been found very efficacious | in rheumatic come 
plaints, achs, and ſtrains. f 
The Indians of Louifiana prepare it thus :—As ſoon as hs have 
8 3 killed the Bear, they ſhoot a Deer; cut off the head, and draw the 
# | | L- | kin entire to the legs, which they cut off: they then. ſtop up every 
„ except chat on the neck, into which they youre the melted fat 
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0 Du Prat, i ii. 60. + 3 115. Cacgby, App. xxvi. v1 Tofes's 
voy: 91. $ Bartram Journ, E. « Nuria, 26a | Law/on, 116, EY 
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BLACK BEAR, 


of the Bear; which is prepared by boiling the far and fleſh together. 


This they call a Deer of oil, and ſell to the French for a gun, or ſome- 


thing of equal value. 


Bears greaſe is in great repute in PRs for its ſuppoſed quality 


of making the hair to grow on the human head. A great chymiſt in 
the Haymarket in London uſed to INIT 1 # two or three ou 


for the ſake of their fat. 


The ſkin is in uſe for all purpoſes which the coarſer ſorts of furs 
are applied to: it ſerves in America, in diſtant j journies, for coverlets; 
and'the finer parts have been in ſome pens uſed 1 in the hat manu- 


facture 3 \ 


The Indians of Canada daub their Bandit and Roe Lich the RY | 
to preſerve them from the bite of muſketoes : they alſo ſmear their 
bodies with the oil after exceſſive exerciſe 1. They think, like the 


Romans of old, that oil. ſupples their joints, and preſerves. them in: 
| full. — ; 


g 


nen B50. Dua. N® 174. Smellie, v. 198. 


JEAR. With long ſhaggy hair, uſually duſky or black, with 
brown points; liable to vary, perhaps according to their age, or 
ſome accident, which does not create a ſpecific difference. 


A variety of a pale brown color, whoſe ſkins I have ſeen imported 85 
from Hudſon s Bay. The fame kind, I believe, is alſo found in Europe. 
The cubs are 1 a Jetty black, and their necks often encircled with 


white. 


Bears ſpotted with white. 


Land Bears, . entirely white.. Such ſpenetinges ally flow the lofi: 
mountains: which border on Sibiria, and appear in a wandering. 


manner in the lower parts of the country l. Marco Polo relates, that 


they were frequent in his time in the north of Tartary, and of a very 


great ſize. 


nu rat, iis 62. + Lawſon, 117; f Kala, ii. 13. l Doftor Pallas. 
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BROWN BEAR 


: Gr 1zzly Bears. I heſe are called by the Germans Silber- bar, or 


the Silver-Bear, from the mixture of white hairs. Theſe are found 


in Europe, and the very northern parts of North America, a8 high as 


lat. 70; where a hill is called after them, Grizzle Bear Hill, and where 


Brans VENIRAT- 
ED IN AMERICA, 


they breed in caverns*. The ground in this neighborhood, is in all 
parts turned by them in ſearch of the hoards l 11 che Ground | 


Squirrels for winter Ferien. 


All theſe varieties form but one ſpecies. They are granivorous 


and carnivorous, both i in Europe and America; and I believe, accord- 
ing to their reſpective palates or habits, one may be deemed a va- 


riety which prefers the vegetable food; another may be diſtinguiſhed 


from its preference of animal food. Mr. Grabam aſſures me, that 
he brown Bears, in the inland parts of Hudſon's Bay, make great ha- 
vock among the Buffalves: are very large, and very dangerous when 


they are ticked and wounded, _. =, 


1 
In all ſavage nations the Bear has been an object of veneration. 
Among the Americans a feaſt is made in honor of each that is killed. 


The head of the beaſt 1s paiated with all colors, and placed on an 


elevated place, where it receives the reſpects of all the gueſts, who 


 Cnasr, 


celebrate in ſongs the praiſes of 'the Bear. They cut the . in 
pieces, and regale on it, and conclude the ceremony +. 


The chaſe of theſe animals is a matter of the firſt 1 importance, and 
never undertaken without abundance of ceremony. A principal 


warrior firſt gives a general -invitation to all the hunters. This is 


followed by a moſt ſerious faſt of eight days, a total abſtinence 


from all kinds of food ; notwithſtanding which, they paſs the day in 


continual ſong. This they do to invoke the ſpirits of the woods to 
direct them to the place where there are abundance of bears. They 


even cut the fleſh in divers parts of their bodieg, to render the ſpirits 


more propitious. They alſo addreſs themſelves to the manes of the 
beaſts ſlain in preceding chaſes, as if it were to direct them. i In their 


Areams to plenty of game. One dreamer alone cannot determine : 


* Mr. Samuel Hearne. + Charlewix, Noav. Fre v. 443- 


he 
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BROWN. BEAR 


the pl ace of chaſe, rüber maſt concur ; but, as they tell each other 
their dreams, they never fail to agree : whether that may ariſe from 
complaiſance, or by a real agreement in the dreams from their 
choughts being perpetually turned on the ſame thing. 1 4 
The chief of the hunt now gives a great feaſt, at which no one 
dares to appear without firſt bathing. At this entertainment they eat 
with great moderation, contrary to their uſual cuſtom. The maſter 
of the feaſt alone touches nothing ; but is employed in relating to 
the gueſts antient tales of the wonderful feats in former chaſes : 
and freſh invocations to the manes of the deceaſed bears conclude | 
the whole. They then ally forth amidſt the acclamations of the 
village, equipped as if for war, and painted black. Every able 
hunter is on a level with a great warrior; but he muſt have killed 
his dozen great beaſts before his character is eſtabliſhed : after which 
his alliance is as much courted as that of the moſt valiant captain. 
They now proceed on their way in a direct line: neither rivers, 
marſhes, or any other impediments, ſtop their courſe; ; driving before 
them all the beaſts which they find in their way. When they arrive 
in the hunting-ground, they ſurround as large a fpace as their com- 
pany will admit, and then contract their circle; ſearching, as they 
contract, every hollow tree, and every place fit for the retreat of the 
| bear, and continue the ſame Practice till te time : of the e is ex- 
pired. „ 
As ſoon as a bear is killed; 4 185044 puts into its mouth * 4 7 1 
pipe of tobacco, and, blowing into it, fills the throat with the ſmoke, 
conjuring the ſpirit of the animal not to reſent what they are going 
to do to its body; nor to render their future chaſes unſucceſsful. 
As the beaſt makes no reply, they cut out the ſtring of the tongue, 
and throw it into the fire: if it crackles and runs in (which it is al- 
moſt ſure to do) they accept it as a good omen; if not, they conſider 
that the ſpirit of the beaſt is not SOT and that the chaſe of the 
next year will be unfortunate, _ 
The hunters live well during the chaſe, on — which they 
bring with them. They return. home with great pride and ſelf- 
ener 3 
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BROWN BEAR. 


* 


| ſufficiency ; ; for to kill a bear forms the character of acomplete man, 


In KAMrSschAxr- 


KA. 


They again give a great entertainment, and now make a point o 


leave nothing. The feaſt is dedicated to a certain genius, perhaps 
that of Gluttony, whoſe reſentment they dread, if they do not 


eat every morſel, and even ſup up the very melted greaſe i in which 


the meat was dreſſed. They ſometimes eat till they burſt, or bring 


on themſelves ſome violent diſorders. The firſt courſe is the Breateſt 


bear they have killed, without even taking out the entrails, or taking 
off the ſkin, contenting themſelves with ſingeing the kin, as is * 


tiſed with hogs ,. 


The Kamtſchatkans, before their coals to Chuiſtianit, had . 
moſt ſimilar ſuperſtitions reſpecting bears and other wild beaſts: 
they entreated the bears and wolves not to hurt them in the chaſe, 
and whales and marine animals not to overturn their boats. They 


never call the two former by their proper name, but by that of d. 
| Hangs or il1-luck, _ E 4 


At preſent the Kamtſchatkans Kill the bow and other wid beaſts 
with guns: formerly they had variety of inventions; ſuch as. filling the 
entrance of its den with logs, and then digging down upon the ani- 
mal and deftroying i it with ſpears T. In Sibiria it is taken by making 
a trap-fall of a great piece of timber, which drops and cruſhes it to 
death: or by forming a nooſe in a rope faſtened to a great log; the 
bear runs its head into the nooſe, and, finding itſelf engaged, grows 
furious, and-either falls down ſome precipice and kills itſelf, -or wea- 
ries itſelf to death by its agitations. 

The killing of a bear in fair battle is reckoned a as great a piece of 
heroiſm by the Kamrſchatkans as it is with the Americans. The victor 
makes a feaſt on the occaſion, and feaſts his neighbors with the beaſt; 
then hangs the head and thighs: about his tent by way of trophies. 

| Theſe people uſe the ſkins to lie on, and for coverlets; for bonnets, 
gloves, collars for their dogs, ſoles for their ſhoes, to prevent them 


* Charleweix, v. 169 to 174+ $ 15 enzluul. Fr. ill, 7 


from 
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* 


from digping on the ice. orf the cate ue they make inſtiu« 


ments to cut the graſs; of the inteſtines, covers for their faces, to 
protect them from the fun during ſpring ; and the Coſſacks extend 
them over their windows inſtead of glaſs. The fleſh and fat | is n 
the chief dainties of the country *. 


Superſtitions, relative to this animal, aid not ec chemnfitves to 


America and Afia, but ſpread equally over the north of Europe. The 


Laplanders held it in the greateſt veneration: they called it the Dog 
of Gop, becauſe they eſteemed it to have the ſtrength of ten men, 


and the ſenſe of twelve . They never preſume to call it by its 
proper name of Guouzbja, leaſt it revenge the inſult on their flocks; 


but ſtyle it Moedda-aigia, or the old man in a furred cloak F. | 
The killing of a Bear was reckoned as great an exploit in Lapland 
as it was in America, and the hero was held in the higheſt eſteem by 
both ſexes ; and, by a ſingular cuſtom, was forbid all commerce with 


his wife for three days. The Laplanders bring home the ſlain beaſts | 
in great triumph. They ere& a new tent near their former dwelling, 


but never enter it till they have flung off the dreſs of the chaſe. 


They continue in it three entire days; and the women keep at home 
the ſame ſpace. The men drefs the fleſh of the Bear in the new 


tent, and make their repaſt, giving part to the females ; but take 


great care never to beſtow on them a bit of the rump. Neither will 


they deliver to them the meat through the common entrance of the 


hut, but through a hole in another part. In ſign of victory, the men 


0 ſprinkle themſelves with the blood of the beaſt. 
After they have finiſhed eating the fleſh, they bury the bones with 


firm perſuaſion that the Bear will be reſtored, and re- animate a new 

5 „„ ; | 
mn. | At the pulling off the wi. and cutting the body into pieces, they 
were uſed to ſing a ſong, but without meaning or rhyme || ; but the 


His. Kamiſchatha, Fe. th. 390. + Teen, Lapmark, Suppl, 64, f The 
m ; lame, 502. The ſame, Sappi. 


great ſolemnity, and place every bone in its proper place, from a 


S antient 
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antient Fins had a ſong, which,” if. not 8 enbellihed OT Ge 
mem, r e i 00 ee art 1 

by . ; 3 1 . 
I Beaſt! of all foreſt beaſts ſubdued and dals, 1 „ 
- © "Health to our huts and Prey a hun dred-fold _ fi 1 

NF 8 EReſtore; and o'er us keep a conſtant guard: ii 
1 Il̃ chank the Gods who gave ſo noble prey! mo $14 pA 
4 0 When the great day-ſtar hides beyond the Wi bas 

hie me home; and joy, all elad in flowers 

5 | BT 3 For three long nights ſhall reign throughout my hut. 
- N „ Wich tranſport ſhall 1 climb the mbuntain's fs. 
: | | Joy op's this day, joy ſhall attend its cloſe. ' 

Thee I revere, from thee expect my prey: N 
Nor e'er forgot my carol to the RE .. 


* 


1 
| 


21. WorvaxERZ. | Big. 854 No 6 197. S. 8 5 ip . 
1 Pallas Wk: Zool. Faſc. xiv. 25. tab, Lay, Mes. . 


EAR. With ſhort rounded ears, mot Sadie by the fie: 
face ſharp, black, and pointed : back broad, and, while the 

| animal is in motion, much elevated, or arched; and the head carried 

low: the legs mort and ſtrong : claws Tong and ſharp, white at their 

ends. 
The length from noſe to tail ec] -elghe inches; of the eruck of 
Kc tte tail ſeven inches. It is covered with thick long hairs, reddiſh at 
the bottom, black at the end ; ſome reach ſix inches beyond the 
tip. 

. hairs on n the bead, back, and belly; | 1 us ſame colors, 
but much finer and ſofter. Before they are examined, the animal ap- 
pears wholly black. The throat whitiſh, marked with black. Along 
the ſides, from the ſhoulders to the tail, is a broad band of a ferrugi- 
nous color: in ſeveral of the WO brought from W 5 Bay, I ob- 


* Miebolr. kale Nations, i i. 50. ved 


WOLVERENE. 


ſerved this 8 white. The legs 4e black; the best covered 
with hair on the bottom. On the fore feet of that which I examined 
een enen eee enen TN 


vided. i den en 
| Ithath W alles of a Bear; not only in the form of its bk, 
and the hanging down. of its head, but alſo in OT on the _ 
par the firſt joint of its legs. 2 

This is one of the local animals of rte, I trace it as far north 
as the Copper river, and to the countries on the weſt and ſouth of Hud- 


ſon's Bay, Canada, and the tract as far as the firaits of Michillmakinac, 
between the lakes Huron and Superior.” 1 


Pract. 


I have reaſon to think that the Glutton of wh RY Ye writers 1s the GLUTTON oro 


ſame with this animal; and that in my Hiſtory of Quadrupeds I un- 


neceſſarily ſeparated them. Since have received the late publication 
of Dr. Pallas, I am ſatisfied that it is common to the north of America, 
Europe, and Afia, even to Kami/chatka ; inhabiting the. vaſt foreſts of 


the north, even within the Polar circle. The Kamiſchatkans value 
them ſo highly as to ſay, that the heavenly beings wear no other 
furs? The ſkins are the greateſt preſent they can make their miſtreſ- 


ſes; and the women ornament their heads with the parts of the 


white banded variety. The Ruffians call theſe animals es; 51 
| Kamiſchatkans, Tymi, or Tummi. 


It is a beaſt of uncommon fierceneſs, tha terror of the Wolf Gl. 
Bear ; the former, which will devour any carrion, will nor touch the 


carcaſe of this animal, which ſmells more fetid than that of a Pole- 


at. It has great ſtrength, and makes vaſt reſiſtance when taken; 
will tear the traps often to pieces; or if wounded, will ſnap the ſtock 
from the barrel of the muſket ; ; and often do more e in the 
capture than the fur is worth. 

It preys indifferently on all animals which it can maſts. Ir 1 
by night, and, being ſlow of foot, follows the track of wolves and 
foxes in the ſnow, in order to come in for ſhare of their prey. It will 
dig wp the 6 carenmre of animals, and the proviſions concealed by the 
"i Þ __ huntſmen 
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huntfmen deep in the ſnow, which it will carry. away to other be | 
to devour. . About the Lena it will attack horſes, on whoſe backs 
are often ſeen the marks of its teeth and claws. By a wonderful ſa- 
gacity it will aſcend a tree, and fling from the boughs a ſpecies of 
moſs which Elks and Reins are very fond of; and when thoſe ani- 


mals come beneath to feed on it, will fall on them and deſtroy them : 
or, like the Lynx, it aſcends to the boughs of trees, and falls on the 
Deer which caſually paſs beneath, and adheres till they fall down 


with fatigue. It is a great enemy to the Beaver *, and 15 on that ac 


count ſometimes called the Beaver-eater. It watches at the mouth of 
their holes, and catches them as they come out. It ſearches the traps 


laid for taking other beaſts, and devours thoſe which it finds taken. 


It breaks into the magazines of the natives, and robs them of the pro- 


viſions; whether they are covered with logs, bruſhwoad, and built 


high between two or three ſtanding trees f. 


It lodges in clefts of rocks, or in hollows of trees, and in Sitivis ; 


often in the deſerted holes of Badgers; never digging i its own den, 


nor having any certain habitation. It breeds once a year, bringing 
from two to four at a litter $. Its fur is much uſed for muffs. Not- 


withſtanding its great fierceneſs when wounded, or firſt —_ it is 
capable of being made very tame |. 

The ſkins are frequently brought from Hudſon s Bay, FR com- 
monly uſed for muffs. In Sibiria the ſkin is moſt valued which is 
black, and has left of the ferruginous band, Theſe are chiefly 


found in the mountanous foreſts of Jatuſſt, and uſed by the natives 
to adorn their caps. Few of the Sibirian ſkins are ſent into Ruſia, 
but are chiefly ſold to the Mongals and Chineſe. 


The relations of the exceſſive gluttony of this animal ; that! it eats 
till it is ready to burſt, and that it is obliged to unload itſelf by 


fqueezing its body between two trees; are totally fabulous : like 


other animals, they eat till they are ſatisfied, and then leave off $. 


* Dells, 40. : Mr: Grabes. 5 1 The hw. wo Edu. i ii. 103. 
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| Hit. Quad. No 178.—Smellic, v. 46.—L EV. Mus. | 


= 


EAR. with upper jaw larger than the lower: face ſharp- | 


pointed, and fox-like: ears ſhort and rounded : eyes large, of 
a yellowiſh green; the ſpace round them black: a duſky line ex- 
tends from the forehead to the noſe; the reſt of the face, the cheeks, 
and the throat, white: the hair univerſally long and ſoft; that on 
the back tipt with black, white in the middle, and cinereous at the 
roots: tail annulated with black and white, and very full of hair: 


toes black, and "_ vided: the fore-tert ſerve the PRION of a E 


hand. 


Theſe animals vary in bn 1 have feen ſome of a pale brown, 
others white. Their uſual length, from noſe to tail, is two feet: 
near the tail about one. 


Raccoons inhabit-only the temperate parts of North America, from 


New England to Florida f. They probably are continued in the ſame 
latitudes acroſs the continent, being, according to Dampier, found in 
the iſles of Maria, in the South Sea, between the ſouth point of Ca- 


lifarnia and Cape Corientes. It is alſo an inhabitant of Mexico, where 
it is called Mapach |. 


It lives in hollow trees, and is very expert at climbing, - Like 
other beaſts of prey, keeps much within during day, except it proves 


dark and cloudy. In ſnowy and ſtormy weather it confines itſelf to 
its hole for a week together. It feeds indifferently on fruits or fleſh; 


is extremely deſtructive to fields of mayz, and very injurious to all 
kinds of fruits ; loves ſtrong liquors, and will get exceſſively drunk. 


It makes great havock among poultry, and is very fond. of eggs. Is 
ſelf often the ye * Snakes 5 


1 . oy. 88. Account of Florida, 80. I Fernand, Nov. Hip. i. 
3 Lala, i. 97. ii. . 1 „ 


Thoſe 


22. Raccoon. 
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Thoſe hich inhabit places 1 near the ſhore live much on ſhell-kq, | 
particularly oyſters. They will watch the opening of the ſhell, dex. 
trouſly put in its paw, and tear out the contents; ſometimes the 
oyſter ſuddenly cloſes, catches the thief, and: detains it till drowned 


by the return of the tide. They likewiſe feed: on crabs, both ſea and 


land. It has all the cunning of the Fox. Lawſon ® ſays, that it will 
ſtand on the fide of a ſwamp, and hang its tail over into the water: 


the crabs will lay hold, miſtaking i it for a bait; which, as ſoon as 


the Raccoon feels, it pulls out TOA a ſudden Jerky; and makes a Prey 


of the cheated crabs. 


It is made tame with great — 0 as to 7 its 1 + 


the ſtreets; but never can be broke from its habit of ſtealing, or 
killing of poultry +. It is ſo fond of ſugar, or any ſweet things, as 
to do infinite miſchief in a houſe, if care is not taken}. 


It has many of the actions of a Monkey; ſuch. as feeding ſell 


with its fore feet, ſitting up to eat, being always in motion, being 


very inquiſitive, and examining every thing it ſees with its paws. 
Notwithſtanding it 1s not fond of water, it dips into it all ſorts of 
dry food which is a to it; and will walk its face with its feet, 
like a Cat. 3 | | 

It is ſought after on account ol the "ay Some yroply 0 eat it, nod 
eſteem it as very good meat. The Swedes call it Siup, and Eppan; the 
Dutch, Heſpan ; and the Iroqueſe, Affighro. The hair makes the beſt 
hats, next to that of the Beaver. The tail is worn round the neck 
in winter, by way of preſervative * che cold |. 


* 121, 5 ö 15 2 The ſame, 1 Labs, f. . 
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| American Badger, Hift. Quad. p. 298. 8.—Smellie, iv. 226.—LꝝV. Mus. | 


ADGER. With rounded ears: forehead, and middle of the 
cheeks, marked with a white line, extending to the beginning of 
| the back, bounded on each fide by another of black: cheeks white: 
fpace round the ears Gully: body covered with bong coarſe hair, ci- 
nereous and white. 


The legs were wanting in che ſkin which I ſaw ; but I fupply that 


toes furniſhed with claws, like the European kind. M. de Buffon ob- 

ferved only four toes on the hind feet; but then he ſuſpected that. 
one was, torn off from the dried ſkin he ſaw. 

| Theſe animals are rather ſcarce in America. They a are found in 
the neighborhood of Hudſon's Bay, and in EE erra di Labrador; and 

perhaps as low as Penſylvannia, where they are called Ground Hogs *. 


times found white in America f. 5 


I do not diſcover them in northern Afia, nearer chan the banks of 
the Taiłk 1. They are common in China, where they are frequently 
brought to the ſhambles, being an eſteemed food |. 
Europe, they are found in Norway and Sweden 9g. 

Le Comte de Buffon imagines. this animal C to be the Carcajou of 
the Americans, and not the Wolveren. The matter is uncertain :; 


1 


In northern 


Kala, i. 189. 5 | + Briſſon Quad. 185. | t Pallas. g | Balls 
travels, ii. 83. $ Pontoppidan, ii. 28. Faus. Susc. Ne 20. J Suppl. 


10 


nt 2945. o x. 5 


defect from M. de Buffon's deſcription. They were duſky, and the 


They do not differ ſpecifically from the European Ny but are ſome- 5 


Vet. 
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23. Connox. 
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yet I find that name beſtowed on the latter by La Hontan; by D6bbs, 
| who makes it ſynonymous ; and by Charlevoix, though the laſt mic. 
takes the animal, yet not the manners of that which he aſcribes it 
to. On the other hand, Mr. Grabam and Mr. Edwards omit that 
title, and call it only Wolveren, or quehatcn. 
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eyes black, mall, and lively: ear 5 s large, naked, membr mace- 


| ous, ind rounded : face long and pointed; whiſkers on each ſide of | 


the noſe, ahd tufts of long hairs over KS yes: legs are fhoft; the 
thumb o on the hind feet has a flat nail, the rel & the toes have on 


them ſharp 5 talons : the body i is Mot, round, and thick: the tail 
long; the 1 is covered with hair for three inches, the reſt f is co- 


vered with ſmall Ha and has the Aﬀguſting reſemblance of 1 
Snake. 3 

On che lower pat of the belly 4 the avg is a large pouch, in 
which che teats are placed, and in which the young ledge as ſoon as 
they are born. The body i 18 cloathed with very long ſoft hairs, ly- 
ing uſually uneven : the colot appears of a dirty white ; the lower 


parts of the hairs duſky : and above each eye is a whitiſh ſpot : the 


belly tinged with yellow. _ | 
The length of one I examined was «ſeventeen inches, of 4 


| Gurteen, 


This ſpecies i is d as far north as * LY N * French 


call i it Le Rat de bois ; z from thence it extends ſouthward, even to the 
Brafil Is and Peru. The fingularity of the ventral pouch of the fe- 


male, and the manner of its bringing up its young, places it among 


the moſt wonderful animals of the new continent. 
As ſoon as the female finds herſelf near the time of bringing forth, 
ne prepares a neſt of coarſe graſs, covered with long pieces of 


_ near Muy feet high and five i in diameter, A Put to- 


0 cu ie v. 197. | : 
ES gether, 


* 


 OPOSSUM., 


$5884 * Wi © ten cutting eth abo 2 eight beneath: * Visoivias. 


Pract. 


gether · . sbs brings forth from four to fix at « time. 1 
teats, as if they grew to them; which has given cauſe to the vulgar 


attain ſight, ſtrength, and hair: after which, they undergo. a ſort of 


8 from danger. The female carries them about with the utmoſt af 


touched 4. It climbs trees very expertly, feeding on wild fruits, and 
alſo on various roots. Its tail has the ſame prehenſile quality as 
by it, and by ſwinging | its body, fling itſelf among the boughs of 
on the point of being taken, it counterfeits death; hardly any torture 


tenacious of life than a Ss 8 and will Tofitr 1 violence before i it 


: y et the ſkin is very fœtid. The Indian women of Low dana I tie 


01 . 0 ** 8. Us * 


they come into the world they retreat into the falſe belly, blind, naked, 
and exactly reſembling little foetuſes, They faſten Cloſely to the 5 


error, that they were created ſo. There they adhere as if they were 
inanimate, till they arrive at a degree of perfection in ſhape, and 


ſecond birth. From that time they run into the pouch as an afylum 


fection, and would rather be killed than permit this receptacle to be 
opened; for ſhe has the power of contracting or dilating the orifice 
by the e help of ſome very ſtrong muſcles. | Tf they are . N and 


n 


tail of the parent, and eſcape v with ber l. 
The Opoſſum is both carnivorous and alen It is a great 
enemy to poultry; and will ſuck the blood and leave the fl&h un- 


that of ſome ſpecies of Monkies. It will hang from the branches 


the adjacent trees. It is a very Nuggiſh animal; has a very flow 
pace, and makes ſcarcely any efforts to eſcape. When it finds itſelf 


will make it give ſigns of life d. If the perſon retires, it will put it- 
ſelf in motion, and creep into ſome neighboring buſh. It is more 


is killed I. 
The old animals are A ede as delicate eating as a fucking Pig; 


hair, and Weave it into e and ren J. 


— journal E. Florida, 8 The ane. id en Du Prate, ii. bg. 
$ The — 56. Laruſen, 3 q Do Prarx, i ii. 66. 8 
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7 EE s EL. With ſmall NP ears: bebestk each corner of 
the mouth is a white ſpot: breaſt and belly white; reſt of the e : 
body of a pale tawny brown. Its length, from the tip of che noſe to %% Wie : 
the tail, is about ſeven inches; the tail two and a half. 1 e 755 
Inhabits the country about Hudſon” s Bay, Newfoundland, and as fir Fee. 
ſouth as Carolina * Mr. Grabam ſent ſome over, both i in their 1 
mer coat, and others almoſt entirely white, the color they aſſume in 
winter. We meet with them again in  Kamiſcbatka, and all over 
| Ruſſia and Sibiria ; and i in thoſe northern regions they regularly turn 
white during winter. One, which was brou ght from Natka Sound 
in North America, had between the ears and noſe a bed of gloffy 
black, which probably was its univerſal color before i its change. wy 4 
Irving ſaw on Moffen iſland, north of Spitzbergen, lat. bo. an. animal, 
perhaps of 12 2 285 ng black and white . 
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- Bp ook ] me ane. ir. 26.—Lav. Mus. 28086. Sroar. 


EE SEL. With mort ears, edged with white : head; back, 
ſides, and legs, of a pale tawny brown: under ſide of the 
body white! lower part of the tail brown, the end black. 1 
In northern countries, ehanges in winter to a ſnowy whiteneſs, the 
end of the tail excepted, which retains its black color: in 1 this ſtate 
Is called an Ermine. | 


Wes + Cary An. + Pb wy. 58. 
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CarrTuRE. 


_ death\, They are found in Sibiria 2 in great 


27. Ping, 
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in open view. Feeds on oggs, the 5b 


: eee 
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180 1 1 * 1 % 


Length, from noſe to tail, ten inches 3 the tail is PR and a Ball. 
Inhabits only Hudſon's Bay, Canada, and the northern parts of 
North America. In Newfoundland it is ſo bold as to commit its thefts 
dun ak birds, and on the mice 

with which thoſe countries abound. They alſo prey on Rabbits, and 


the White Grous. The ſkins are exported from 2 among * 
the French call Is. menu peilatoric, ar aH furs N NG 


It is found again in plenty in Kamiſchaths t, the Neil FR Si- 


Viria, and in all. che northern extremities of Curse. Is is Gaxce, in 


Kamiſchatke ; and its chaſe is not attended to, amidſt the quantity of | 


ſuperior furs. But in Sibirig and Nexway they are a conſiderable ar, 
| ticle of commerce. In the farmer, they arg taken in traps, baited 


4 1 8 


taken, as garden mice are e in En gland, by a flat ſtone Pr. opped by 3 
baited ſtick, which, falls down on 12 1 leſt touch, and cruſhes. hem o 
plenty in in woods of birch, 
yet are dever ſeen. i in thoſe of fir. Their ſking are fold chere on the 


with a bit of fleſh f ; in the latter, either ſhot with blunt zpfowm, or 


I ſpot from two to three, pounds ſterling ger hygdred | PR 


They are not found on the Arctic flats. The inhabitants. of the 


Sn Debut t/chi Neſs get them 1 in exchange from che a Ame 0 
are of a larger ſize than any in the Ruſſan dominions. 


The exceſſive cold of certain winters bas obliged even thele handy 


animals to migrate, as Was evident | in the year 17 30, * 1744 J. 


2 11 Hons. No 200,—Br. 2.1 i. N. ie usr iv. 22 Ms. 


"EESEL.. With ads checks . — ot toe 
and breaſt; reſt of the. fur af a fine deep chaſnus-golor in 


the body. 


i e - - Þ Bulbs travel, i. 199 
5 Ponteppidan, ii. 25 4 Gmelin Raf. Samlung, 519... | : 1 ev. Sp. an. 188. 
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„ vying MARTIN. 


Theſe Aale inhabit, in great Andante the northern parts of 


America ; but I believe the ſpecies ceaſes before it arrives at the tem- 


perate provinces, They appear aggin in the north of Europe, extend 


wok the Urallian chain, but do not reach the OB. 


They inhabit foreſts, particularly thoſe of fir and ine, and make 
their nefts"in che wees. Breed onee u year, and from t 


to 
four ara litter. They feed principally upon mice ] but deſtroy alſo 
alt kinds of birds which they can maſter; They are taken by che 


natives of Hudfon's Bay in fmall leg ape baited, which fall on und 


kill them. The natives eat the fle. 


Their thine ure ue the n ee bd d e Tn 
ümportant article of commerce. | I obſerved, that in one of the Hud- 


/ou's Bay Company's annual ſales, nos fewer than 12,370 good ſkins, 


are found in great numbers in the midit of the woods of Canada; and 
once in two or three years come out in great multitudes, as if their 


xetreats were Gverſtocked: this the hunters Jock on asaf forerunner 


of great ſnows, and a feaſon favorable to the chaſe . 
Tr is remarkable; that notwithſtanding this ſpecies extends acifs thi 
continent of America, from Ham s Bay to the oppofite ſide, yet it is 


loft on the Afatic ſide of the feraits of F/chakt/cb?; nor is it recovered 


till you- reach Catberinedearg, a diſtri of Sibiria welt of obo, and, 
twenty-five degrees weſt longitude diſtant from America. The fineft 


in the known world are taken about Ufa, and in the mountains of 


Caucaſus f. It is known that the Tychukſſcbi Þ. procure the ſkins for 
cloathing themſelves: from the Americans; their country being deſ- 


titute of trees, and conſequently of the animals, mn of WR. 


furniſhipg thoſe uſeful articles. 


The Houfe Martin, Hif. Quad. N* 199 99, is found aches + in ive 


rica, or the Arctic countries. 


— 


* Charlevoix, v. 1% + Deer Pal. 1 OW Aix. 
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and 2360 damaged, were fold ; and in that year (1743) 30,325, were 
imported by the French from Canada into the port of Rochelle. They 
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28. Prx AN. 


29. VISson. 


"ah 2. we en vi Sonnet Mos. ge 1 e. 5 


1 1 


with hair of a mixture of grey, cheſnut, and black, and be- 


_neath 1 protected by a einereous down: the lower jaw encircled with 
white: legs and tail black: on the breaſt, between the fore· legs, a 
ſpot of white, and another on the belly n. the. eat toes | 


covered above and below with fur. 
Wb © ſaw this and the following animal at Paris, | in «hs 3 of M. 


Aubry, Cur? de St. Louis en Le. They were in glaſs caſes, fo I 
could get only an imperfe& view of them. "Apconting to M. de 
Buffon, the length of this was a foot and a half French meaſure ; the 
tail ten inches“. The fur is fine ; and the ſkins were an imported 

by the French from Canada. 


This ſeems to me to be very nearly. allied t to aha ae Martin, 


Ne * I5. Br. Zool. vol. i. It agrees very much in dimenſions, and in 


the white marks. It! is alſo the animal which Mr. Grabam ſent to the 


| Royal Society from Hudſon's Bay, under the name of Fackaſb, which 
he ſays harbours about creeks, and lives on fiſh. Brings from two to 

four young at a time. Is caught by the natives, who eat the fleſh 

and barter the ſkins. 55 : 1. 


Hiſt. Quad, N. 205,—Smellie, vii. ze 7. 


x 7 EESEL. With a long neck and body: ſhort legs: head and 
body brown tinged with tawny: ail black: me down of a 


7 bright aſh-color. 


oe Phan, tom. xiii. 304. tab. xlii. xliti. 


7 EESEL, ple rio eee 


„ 
* 


Li 8 o v. 
| Length bon bead to til oe foot bur inches, French nen 


ches, or to the r SE IP. TOR OO. nt a+ veto 


. * ; 
a * F * * Ny £ * 1 > * - 2 7 1 F . F 4 , * * 
; >> So TE 4t5,;, 4 ? x % S . OY 1 5 


2K 4 * ; . : 
5 „ £8. ax 1 . 8 ; ? q : LIN 4 


en * ele — 309 e 0 
1 e . "TIE . Nr . tab. 


* 1 1 1 7 £ 8 17 


tawny : feet very large, hairy above and below: claws white. 


four inches; from the baſe to the ed of the hairs eight: of a 2 8 
color. 


tends acroſs the whole continent, being frequently found among the 
furs which the Americans traffic with among the inhabitants of the 


Tſchuktſchi Ne. The American ſpecimen, which I had opportunity of 


equal in value thoſe of Aa. 


lian chain, and growing more and more plentiful as they advanee eaſt- 


found to the north-eaſt of the Auadir, nor in any parts deſtitute of 


cbatka, and are met with 1 in the Kuril iſles f. N extend from about 
lat. 50 to lat. 58. 


They are very eaſily made tame: will attach themſelves ſo to > their 
_ maſter, as to wander a conſiderable way, and return again to their home. 


®* Poctor Pallat. 1 Deſcr. Kamiſchatha, _ 
„ VVV 


% 


7 EESEL. With head and is id; the ears Sha: in- 
clining to a triangular form, and rounded at top, in the Afa- 
tic eines in the American, rather pointed: whole body of a light 


Length, from noſe to tail, twenty inches; of the trunk of the tall, 


This deſcription 1 is wide Röm a Nin ſcar from Canada: but it ex- 


examining, was of the bleached, or r worſt E am 6. others 1 may 
The great reſidence of theſe had is in 1 n at the Ural- | 
ward, and more valuable as they advance more north. None are 


trees. They love vaſt foreſts, eſpecially thoſe of fir, in which thoſe 
of moſt exquiſite beauty are found. They are frequent in Kam!/- 


30. SABLE. 


PLACK. 
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Furs wüENFIAsT 
USED AS A LUXU- 


e 


* 4 Eels. Ep. xe. 


* A0 5 1 B. 


Tbey Shor aneh: therefore the woes of gelt ig re nb 


of Ariſtotle is erroneous, A ; 987 4 
Another way of taking them, beſides whoſe which F betore kun 


tioned, is by placing a piece of timber from tree to tree horizontally, 
near one end of this is placed a bait: over the lower piece of wood is 


placed another, ſuſpended abliquely; and reſting at one end on a poſt 


very ſlightly : a rad extends from it to à nogſey to Which the bait is 
faſtened. * As ſoon 4s the Sable ſeizes the meat, the upper timber 


falls, and kills the precious animal. The hunting · ſeaſon always be. 
gins with che firſt ſnows : but they afe now become ſo vety ſcarce, ti 
to be confined to the vaſt foreſts of the extreme parts of Sibiria, and 


to the diſtant Kamiſcbatta. Such has been the rage of luxury 

It was not till the later ages that the furs of beaſts became an ar- 
ticle of luxury. The more refined nations of antient times never 
made uſe of them: thoſe alone whom the former ſtigmatized as bar- 
barians, were Uloathed in the ſkins of animals;  Strabo defcribes the 
Indians covered with the ſkins of Lions, Panthers, and Bears ; and 
Seneca . the Seythians cloathed with the ſkins of Foxes, and the leſſer 


| quadrupeds. Virgil exhibits a picture of the ſavage Hyperbereans, 
 fimilar to that which our late circumnavigators can witneſs to in the 
5 cloathing of the wild Americans, unſeen before by any vita "_ 


 'Gens effriens virum Els tünditur Euro; 
vid een Fulvis velantur corpore Ris. 


Moſt part of Europe was at this time m firvilar en een ca- 
might be as much amazed with the fkin-dreffed heroes of Britain, as 


our celebrated Cook was at thoſe of his new-diſcovered regions. What 
time hath done to us, time, under humane conquerors, may effect 
for them. 5 ivilization may take place, and thoſe ſpoils of animals, 
which are at preſent eſſential for cloathing, become the mere hy 
of ornament and luxury. 


— 


* Decouvertes dans le Neft, Oc. iv. 237. tab. vi. „. + Krake, lib. xvii. 


I can- 


TE A B I. . 


* cannot find chat hs Greeks or old Re ever . uſe of furs. It 
originated i in thoſe regions where they moſt abounded, and where the 
ſeyerity of the climate required that ſpecies of cloathing. At firſt i it 
conſiſted of the fkins only, almoſt in the ſtate i in which they were torn 
from the body of the beaſt ; but as ſoon as civilization took place, 
and manufactures were introduced, furs became the lining of the dreſs, 
and often the elegant facing « of the robes. It is probable, that the north- 
ern conquerors introduced the faſhion into Europe. We find, that 
about the year 522, when 2 otila, king of the Vif igoths, reigned in Italy, 
that the Suethons (a people of modern Sweden) found means, by help 
of the commerce of numberleſs i intervening people, to tranſmit, for the 
uſe of the Romans, Japbilinas pelles, the precious ſkins of the Sables *. 
As luxury advanced, furs, even of the moſt valuable ſpecies, were uſed 
by princes as lining for their tents: thus Marco Polo, in 1252, found 
thoſe of the Cham of Tartary lined with Ermines and Sables f. He 
calls the laſt Zibelines, and Zambolines. He ſays that thoſe, and other 
precious furs, were brought from countries far north; from the land of 
Darkneſs, and regions almoſt inacceſſible, by reaſon of moraſſes and 
icef. The Welſþ ſet a high value on furs, as early as the time of Howel 
Dada ||, who began his reign about 940. In the next age, furs became 
the faſhionable magnificence of Europe. When Godfrey of Boulogne, and 
his followers, appeared before the emperor. Alexis Commene, on their - 
way to the Holy Land, he was ſtruck with the richneſs of their dreſſes, 
tam ex oftro quem aurifrigis et niveo opere harmelino et ex mardrino gri- 
ſjoque et vario. How different was the advance of luxury in France, 
f from the time of their great monarch Charlemagne, who contented | 
8 - * himſelf with the plain fur of the Otter Henry I. wore furs; yet in 
It his diſtreſs was obliged to change them for warm Welſh flannel F. But 
in the year 1337 the luxury had got to ſuch a head, that Edward III. 
85 enacted, that all perſons who could not ſpend a hundred a year, 
mould abſolutely be | pan the uſe. of this ſpecies of x; 


i 


* Jaane de Rebus Ci. | 4 In Bayan" s Coll. 70. Ak iii. 86, 
{ 160, 161, 162, || Leges Wallice: $ Barrington on the Statutes, 4th ed. 243. 
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31. Fis REX. | 


{ 


jacks, and Moodſbocts. They harbour about creeks, feed upon fiſh, and 


at a birth. The natives catch them, and diſpoſe of the ſkins, which 
are ſold in England for four or ſix ſhillings apiece. Such 1 is the ac- 
count I received from Mr. Graham, | 


tained | from the Italian commercial ſtates, whoſe traffic was at this 
Period boundleſs. How ſtrange 1 is the revolution i in the fur trade 
The north of Afi fa, : at that time, ſupplied us with every valuable kind; 
at preſent we ſend, by means of the poſſeſſion of Hudſon's Bay, furs, 
to immenſe amount, even to Ti arty and the diſtant Ching. 1 


aſh-color : and black: hairs on the back, belly, legs, and tail, brown 
at the baſe, and black at their ends: ſides of the body brown. 


and buſhy, ſmalleſt at the end. Length, from 55 to tail, is chen. 


found in Pen/ylvania ; and, notwithſtanding they are not amphibi- 


WT 15 8 . 1 
hebe, from their great expence, muſt have been * furs, ob- 


. 


"Mi 1 . N. 3 „ v. ler. Mos. 


3 


TEESEL. With ears s broad, round, and duſky, edged with 
white : head and ſides of the neck pale brown mixed with 


The feet yery large and broad, covered above and below thickly 
with hair : on each foot are five toes, with white claws, ſharp, ſtrong, 
and crooked : : the fore legs ſhorter than thoſe behind: the tail i is full 


eight inches; of the tail ſeventeen. | 
This animal inhabits Hudſon” 5 Bay, and 1 is found i in New England, 


and as low as Penſylvania. About Hudſon's 5 Bay they are called We- 


probably birds. They breed once a year, and have from two to four 


The late worthy Mr. Peter Collinſon avs to me the fol- 
lowing relation, which he received from Mr. Bartram : * They are 


et ous, are called Fiſhers, and live on all kinds of leſſer quadrupeds.” 
1 do not know how to reconcile theſe accounts of the ſame animal 
(for ſuch 1 it is) unleſs it preys indifferently on fiſh and land animals, 
as is often the caſe with rapacious beaſts, and that both Mr, Hale 
and. Bartram may have nn that circumſtance, 


Eil. 


$ 


Tap. nd. No 207. — Smellic, v. 1. 


W. EES EL. With ſmall and coded ears: the n color 
of the whole animal black, marked on the back and ſides 


with five long parallel lines of white; one extending from the head 


along the top of the back to the baſe of the tail; with two others on 
each fide, the higheſt of which reaches a little way up the tail: the 


tail is long, and very buſhy towards the end. 
This ſpecies varies in the diſpoſition of the ftripes, and I ſuſpe&t 


the male is entirely black, as deſcribed by M. Du Pratz*; who ſays, 


that the female has rings of white intermixed. If that is the caſe, 
the Coaſe, which M. de Buffon f received from Virginia, is of this 
kind. It is of an uniform color; but what is a ſtronger proof of 


their differing only in ſex, is the agreement in number of toes in the 
fore feet, there being four on each; an — to the character of 


this Genus. 


In ſize it is equal to an European Pole-cat, but carries its back 
more elevated. 


Theſe animals are found fen Penſylvania as far as Louiſiana, where 


they are known by the name of the Pole-cat | or Skunk ; wrt? ls 


* indifferently to both of theſe fœtid beaſts. 
Nature hath furniſned this and the following a ſpecies of defence 


ſuperior to the force either of teeth or claws. The French moſt juſtly 


call theſe animals enfans du Diable, or children of the Devil, and Brtes 
puantes, or the ſtinking beaſts ; as the Swedes beſtow on them that of 


Fiſtatta. The peſtiferous vapour which it emits from behind, when 
it is either attacked, purſued, or frightened, is ſo ſuffocating and 
. as at once to make the boldeſt aſſailant retire with precipita- 


* Vol. ii. 4 : © xiii. i. Ceaſe, p. 288. E e (the female) ibid, tab, 
| XXXVUUL, xl. 3 Carefty, i ii. tab. 62. | 
M 2 
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STRIATED WEESE L. 


tion. A ſmall ſpace is often no means of ſecurity; the animal either 


will turn its tail, and by a frequent crepitus prevent all repetition of 


attempts on its liberty; or elſe ejaculate its ſtifling urine to the dif. 
tance of eighteen feet “. Its enemy is ſtupified with the abominable 
ſtench; or perhaps experiences a temporary blindneſs, ſhould any of 

the liquid fall on his eyes. No waſhing will free his cloaths from 
the ſmell : they muſt even be buried in freſh ſoil, in * to be ef. 


fectually purified. 


Perſons who have juſt n this RP We naturally run to 


the next houſe to try to free themſelves from it ; but the rights of 


hoſpitality are denied to them: the owner, dreading the An; 1 is 
ſure to ſhut the door againſt them. 
Profeſſor Kalm ran the danger of being fuffocated 6 the 18 of 
one, which was purſued into a houſe where he was. . 
A maid-ſervant, who deſtroyed another in a room where meat was 


kept, was ſo affected by the vapour as to continue ill for ſeveral days; 


and the proviſions were ſo infected, that the maſter of the houſe was 
forced to fling them away f. £ 


Travellers are often obliged, even in the midſt of foreſts, to hold 


their noſes, to prevent the effects of its ſtench, + 


The brute creation are in like dread of its effluvia. Cattle will | 
roar with agony ; and none but true-bred dogs will attack it: even 
thoſe are often obliged to run their noſes into. the ground before they 
can return to complete its deſtruction. The ſmell of the dogs, after 


a combat of this nature, remains for ſeveral days intolerable. 


Notwithſtanding this horrible quality, the fleſh is eaten, and i is 


eſteemed as ſweet as that of a Pig. The bladder muſt be taken out, 
and the ſkin flayed off, as ſoon as the animal is killed I. 


I ſhould think it a very diſagreeable companion: yet it is often 
tamed ſo as to follow its maſter like a Dog; for it never emits its 


i 


= Kaim, i. 275. : | ut + The ſame, 277. N f 1 Lawſon, 119. Kalm, i. 278. | 


vapour 


sT RIA TED WEESEL, SKUNK, 


vapour unleſs terrified . It ſurely ought to de rreated with the 

higheſt attention, 

I be ſukin is neglected by the Europeans, by iſ of. the OO" EF 
of the hair. The Indians make uſe of it for tobacco pouches, which 

they carry before them like the Higblanders. 

It climbs trees with great agility. It feeds on fruits and inſects. 

Is a great enemy to birds, deſtroying both their eggs and young. 2 

vill alſo break into hen-rooſts, and deſtroy all the poultry . 


young, while i it is. 3 in W of prey: 


N 


His. Quad. Ne 218.—Smellie, v; 297,—Lev, Mus. 


from the noſe to the back extends a bed of white ; along the 
top of the back, to the baſe of the tail, is another broad one of black, 

bounded on each ſide by a white ſtripe : the belly, feet, and tail, 
black. But the colors vary: that which is figured by M. de Buffon 


has a white tail: the claws on all the feet very long, like thoſe of a 
Badger : the tail very full of hair. 


Peru |. In the laſt it is called Chinche. It burrows like the former, 


and has all the ſame qualities. It is alſo. found 1 in Mexico, where it is 
called Conepatl, or Boy's little Fox q 5 


% on . ²˙⸗ m ͤ‚Ü w aw 
from thence by Mr. Graham: T Feuillie OEM. Peru, 1714, p. 272. Her- 
vandex, Mex. 382. "EL | | 


breeds in holes in the ground, and hollow trees, where it 3 is | 


EESEL. With Wirt rounded ears: ſides of the face white: 3 


This inhabits the continent of America, from Hudſon's. Bay 4 _ : 


"HIGH. 
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OTTER, 


\ 


34 Coruon, 


% DTC i. 


HIST, QUAD. Gznvg XXIV. 


2b. Lad. No 2 Zoal. i. Ne PTY iv. 23 2-—Lzy. Mus. 


TER. With ſhort rounded ears: head flat and haves long 
whiſkers : aperture of the mouth ſmall: lips very muſcular, de- 
Ga to cloſe the mouth firmly while in the action of diving: eyes 
ſmall, and placed nearly above the corners of the mouth: neck ſhort; 
body long: legs ſhort, broad, and thick: five toes on each foot, 
each furniſhed with a ſtrong membrane or web: tall depreſſed, and 
tapering to a point. 

The fur fine; of a deep brown 8 6 with exception of a whit 


| ſpot on each ſide of the noſe, and another under the chin. 


Theſe animals inhabit as far north as Hudſon's Bay, Terra di Labra- 


dor, and Canada, and as low ſouth as Carolina and Louifiana *; but 


in the latter provinces are very fearce. The ſpecies ceaſes frnher 
ſouth. Lawſon ſays that they are fometimes found, to the weſtward 


of Carolina, of a white color, inclining to yellow. Thoſe of North | 


America are larger than the European, and the furs of fuch which i in- 


habit the colder parts are very valuable. Their food is commonly 
Hſh; but they will alſo attack and devour the Beaver f. 


They are found again in Kami/chatka, and in moſt parts of narthern 


Europe and Afia, but not on the Arctic flats: are grown very ſcarce 


in Ryfia. The Kamiſchatkans uſe their furs to face their garments, or 
to lap round the ſkins of Sables, which are preſerved better in Otter 


' ſkins than any other way. They uſually hunt them. with dogs, in 


time of deep ſnow, when the Otters wander too far from the banks of 


rivers 4. 


0 ks, 119, and Ds "ROS ll, 69. + Debbie, 14. 4 Hiſt. Kamt/. 
415, 116, 


Tte 


0 1 nl 8 5 U. e 8 '% 


Ys uri: round Hudſon's Bay ſhoot or A; the fake 

of the ſkins, which are ſent to Europe, They alſo uſe the ſkins for ib: ; 

pouches, ornamented with bits of horn; and eat the fleſh, FT f 
Otters are probably continued along the Arctic parts of America; g 

weſtward; being found on the moſt eaſtern, or the greater Fox 

Nands, which are fuppoſed to be pretty near to that continent. 


_— 


Lefſer Otter, Hip. Qyad. N. 228. 35. Minx. 
\TTER. With a white chin: rounded ears: top of the head Drscaierion! | 
in ſome hoary, in others tawny: the body covered with ſhort 
tawny hairs, and longer of aduſky color: the feet broad, webbed, and 
covered with hair: the tail duſky, ending in a point. This animal 
is of the ſhape of the common Otter, but much ſmaller : its length 
being only twenty inches from head to tail; of the tail only four. ED 
It inhabits the middle provinces of North America, from New Fer- Amex, 
fey to the Carelinas. I did not diſcover it among the ſkins ſent — | 
Mr. Graham from Hudſot's Bay; the animal deſcribed as one of this 
ſpecies differing from the many I have feen from the more ſouthern 
colonies : yet poſſibly it may be found in a more northern latitude , 
chan that which 1 have given it, if the Foutereaux, an N . 
fort of little Polecats mentioned by La Hontan, be the fam 
It frequents the banks of rivers, inhabiting hollow 3 or holes 
which it forms near the water f. It has, like the Skunks, when pro- 
voked, a moſt exceſſively fœtid fmell. It lives much upon fiſh, frogs, 
and aquatic inſe&s; dives admirably, and will continue longer under 
water than the Muſk-beaver : yet at times it will deſert its watery 
haunts, and make great havoke in the poultry yards, biting off the 
heads of the fowls, and n.. che blood. At times it lurks amidſt 
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35. Ska. 


Dzsc ir riox. 0 


and white: in the upper jaw ſix, in the lower four, cutting teeth: 


LESSER OTTER 


; the aka and * of towns, where: it proves 4 vſeful | eneny to 


rats *, 
It is beſides very deſtructive t to * Tortoiſe whole eggs it ſerapes 


. Out of the ſand and devours: and eats the freſh- water muſcles; whoſe 
ſhells are found in great abundance at the mouth of their holes. It 


is capable of being made tame, and domeſticated . 


The ſpecies is ſpread in Ala, along the banks of che Y 2 in the 


Orenburg government}. None are ſeen in Sibiria; but appear 


again near the rivers which run into the Amur. Its fur is in thoſe. 


parts very valuable, and eſteemed as next in beauty to the Sable, It 


is either hunted with dogs or taken in traps. In Europe it is found 


in Poland and Lithuania, where it is named Nurek; and the Germans 


call it Nurtx. It is alſo an inhabitant of Finland: the natives call it. 


Tichuri; the Swedes, Menkt, a name carried into America by ſome 


. colonitt, and with-a 2.000 variation is ſtill retained, 


11 


Hi Hip. Duad. No 230. 15 
Lutra Marina, Kalan. Nev. Cem. „ev. u. 367. tab. xvi. 
Caſtor Marin, HP. Kamſchatha, 444+ 5 

Sea . Muller, 57, 58 l.—LEv. 2 


TT ER. With wal NOS upper Jaw huge and PA than 
the lower: noſe black: ears ere&, conic, ſmall : whiſkers long 


grinders broad: fore legs thick; on each four toes, covered with 
hair, and webbed: the hind feet reſemble exactly thoſe of a Seal: the 


toes divided by a ſtrong ſhagreened membrane, with a ſkin ſkirting 
the external ſide of the outmoſt toe, in the manner of ſome water fowl. 


. * 
. o : 


- @* Kala, ii. 61. + Lewſen, 122. 1 Dr. Pallas. 5 Fauna Succ. Ne 13. 
I here inſert the ſynonyms ; for in the Synopſis of Quadrupeds, following Zinnæus 
ard Briſn, I confound the Brafilies Otter of Maregrave with this is animal. 


The 


ta 


SEA OTTER. g 


brown. 


The length, 8 noſe to rail, is oleh this feet; that of the tail 
thirteen inches and a half. The tail is depreſſed, full of hair in the 
middle, and ſharp- pointed. The weight of the ke ſeventy or 
eighty pounds. 

Theſe are the moſt local law of any we are nend with, 

being entirely confined between lat. 44 and 60, and weſt longitude 


— 


126 to 150 caſt from London, in the coaſt and ſeas on the north-eaſt 


parts of America; and again only between the Kamtſchatlan ſhores 
and the iſles which intervene between them and America. They 
land alſo on the Kuril iſlands; but never are ſeen in the channel be- 
tween the north-eaſt part of Sibiria and America. 


They are moſt extremely harmleſs, and moſt ſingularly ine 


to their young. They will never deſert them, and will even pine to 


death on being robbed of them, and ſtrive to breathe their laſt on 
the ſpot where they experienced the misfortune. Hts 

It is ſuppoſed that they bring but one at a time. They go be- 
tween eight and nine months with young, and ſuckle it almoſt the 


whole year. The young never quits its dam till it takes a mate. 
They are monogamous, and very conſtant. 


They bring forth on land: often carry the young debe ow 


teeth, fondle them, and frequently fling them up and catch them 

again in their paws. Before the young can ſwim, the old ones will 

take them in their fore feet, and ſwim about upon their backs. | 
They run very ſwiftly : ſwim ſometimes on their ſides, on their 


backs, and often in a perpendicular direction. They are very ſpor- 
tive, embrace each other, and kiſs. 


They never make any reſiſtance; but a. when bed 


to ſave themſelves by flight: when they have eſcaped to ſome diſ- 
tance, they will turn back, and hold one of their fore feet over their 


N eyes, 


The main is extremely thide, covered cloſely with long hair, re- 
markably black and gloſſy; and beneath that is a ſoft down. The 
hair ſometimes; varies to A Tue hair of the young is ſoft and 
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SEA OTTER. 


eyes, to gaze, as men do their hands to ſee more clearly i in a fin 
day; for they are very dull-ſighted, but remarkably quiek-ſcented. 


They are fond of thoſe parts of the fea which abound moſt with 
weeds, where they feed on fiſh, ſepiz, e and ſhell-fiſh, which 
they comminute with their flat grinders. . 

They are taken different ways: in the W dy phckig ler 
among the ſea- plants, where — animals retire in the quent ſtorms 
of this tempeſtuous coaſt, - 


They are kilted with clubs. or ſpears, either white they lie ly 


on the rocks, or in the fea floating on their backs. 


Thirdly, they are purſued by two boats till they are tired, for 


they cannot endure to be long at a time under water. 


During winter they are brought in great numbers to the Kurilian 


iſtands, by the eaſtern winds, from the American ſhore. 


The hunter goes with a'dog, who points them. He knocks it on 


. the head, and flays it, while the dog is beating about for another. 


They are called in the Kam/chatkan tongue — in the — 
Kalani. 

Their fleſh is preferred to that of Seals by 45 natives; but the 
unfortunate crew who were ſhipwrecked in the expedition in 1741, 
under Captain Bering, found it to be inſipid, hard, and tough as 
leather; ſo that they were obliged to cut it in ſmall pieces before 
they could eat it. Others pretend, that the fleſh of the young is very 


1 8 delicate, and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from young lamb. 


Fun, 


But the valuable part of them is their ſkin. "Few are brought into 


Zurope; but great quantities are fold to the Chine/e, at vaſt prices, from 
ſeventy to a hundred rubles apiece, or 14 or 251. ſterling each. 


What a profitable trade might not a colony carry on, was it poſſible 


to penetrate to theſe parts of North America by means of the rivers 
and lakes! The acceſs to Pekin would be then eaſy, by ſailing up 
the gulph of Petcheli. At preſent, theſe valuable furs are carried by 
land above three thouſand miles to the frontiers of — where they 


_ are delivered to the merchants. 


„ | . Theſe 


— 


* 


SEA OTTER. 


almoſt” conſtant reſidence in the water, their manner of ſwimming, 


reſemble the little Seal of my Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, Ne 386, and 
ſeem the animals which connect the genera of Otters and Seals. 


_ rance of a hundred leagues. 


Theſe animals partake very much of the nature 'of Seals, in their 


fin-like legs, and number of fore teeth. In their ears they greatly 


They are ſeen very remote from land, ſometimes even at the diſ- 
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| 37. Van vine. | 


VARYING HARE. 
D ILY. II. Sg a2. II. Nn Quadrupeds, 


Without Canine TezTH : and with two Corrine Tazrn 
only in each jaw, . 


Generally Herbivoraus, or Frugivosous. 
ars 7. AA. Genus XXVI. 
Hip. . No u _ Br. Book 1 i. War —Lav, Mos. 


ARE. With the edges of the ears. 1 tips black: the colors, 
in ſummer, CARTEL, mixed wah en and e + tail'always 


white. 
Mr. Graham ſays, that thoſe of Radler Bay are of the ſame ſize 


with the common; but thoſe which I have examined in Scotland are 


much leſs, weighing only ſix pounds and a half: the common Hare 


weighs upwards of eight. 


This ſpecies inhabits Grantad; where alone has, continue white 
throughout the year*; and are very numerous amidſt the ſnowy 


mountains. They 5 uſually fat; and feed on graſs, and the 


white moſs of the country. They are found about the rocks at 
Churchill, and the ſtreights of Hudſon's Bay ; but are not common. 
They breed once a year, and bring two at a time f. They change 
their color to white at approach of winter. They are met with in 
Canada and Newfoundland; after which the ſpecies ceaſes to the 
fouthward, or at leſt I have no authority for its being continued; 

the Hare of New England ſreming, by Faſſetn's account, t to- be the 
following ſpecies. 


® Crantz, i. 70. 1 be, + Mr. Graham. 
i _ : The 


VARYING HARE. 


The Greenlanders eat che fleſh dreſſed, aud the contents of the 


ſtomach raw. They uſe the excrements for wick for their 18 4 ; 
and cloath their children with the ſoft and warm ſkins. 


molga, i in eaſt lat. 49. 52, and even farther into the Orenburg govern- 
ment. In Sibiria they quit the lofty mountains, the fouthern boun- 
daries of that country, and, collecting in flocks innumerable, at ap- 
proach of winter migrate to the plains, and northern wooded parts, 
where vegetation and food abound. Mr. Bell- met with them daily 
in their progreſs . Multitudes of them are taken in toils by the 
country people, not for the ſake of the fleſh, but the ſkins ; which are 
ſent to Peterſburg, and from thence FE to various ne 


American Hare, NB. Tray: Ixil. 4. 376. Hf. Quad. Ne 243. 


ARE. With ears tipt with grey: neck and body 1 cine- 


reous, and black: legs pale raſt color: belly white: tail black 
above, white beneath. | 


Hares are theſe :—They arc leſs, weighing only from three pounds 


the tail only nineteen inches. The hind legs are longer in proportion 
than thofe of the common Hare or varying Hare; the length of this, 
from the noſe to the tip of the hind legs, extended, being two feet 
five: of a varying Hare, meaſured at the ſame time, in Hudſon's Bay, 
only two feet ſeven and a half; but from the noſe t to me bag] was two 
feet; its weight ſeven pounds ſix ounces. 


27 ravels, octavo ed. i. 246. 


This ſpecies abounds from Livonia to the north- eaſt part of Siberia | 
and Kamchatka ; and from Archangel to Saratof, on the banks of the 


eight ounces to four pounds and a half: the length to the ſetting· on of 


Theſe 


95 


38. AMERICAN, 


The diſtinctions between this and the common 8 1 varying | 


S128; 


OF A VARYING, 


Hakt. 


ti 


AMERICAN. HARE. 


Theſe ieh are hang from Hudiox s. Bay to the extremity -of 
North America; but ſwarm in countries. bordering on the former. 
In the time of M. Jeremie, who refided in Hudſon's Bay from 1708 to 


1714, twenty-five thouſand were taken in one ſeaſon *. At. preſent 
they are a principal winter food. to our reſidents there. They are 


taken in wire ſnares, placed at certain intervals in ſmall openings 


made i in a long extent of low hedging formed for that purpoſe ; ; the 
animals never attempting to jump over, but always ſeek the gaps, 


Theſe hedges are removed, on the falling of the ſnows, to other places, 


when the Rabbets ſeek new tracks +: Their fleſh i is very . but 
almoſt brown, like that of the Engliſh Hare. 


From Hudſon's Bay, as low as New England, theſe anitugld. at ap- 


proach. of winter, receive a new coat, which conſiſts of a multitude 85 


of long white hairs, twice as long as the ſummer fur, which ſtill re- 
mains beneath. About the mage of 5 ther _ to hed their 
winter covering. f . 

From New England ſouthward they retain. their brown color the 
whole year. In both warm and cold climates they retain the ſame 


nature of never burrowing ; ; but lodge in the hollow of ſome decayed 


tree, to which they run in caſe they are purſued. In the cultivated | 


: parts of America, they make great havoke among the fields of cabbage, 
or turnips T. In Carolina, they frequent meadows and marſhy places; 


and are very ſubject to have maggots breed in the ſkin $. In that 
province they breed very often, and even in the winter months, and 
bring from two to ſix at a time; but uſually two or four J. 

I know of no uſe that 1 is made of the ſkins, excepting that the na- 


tives of Hudſon's Bay wrap them round the limbs s of thy children, to 
1 them nk the cold. . 


rern as u .. „%.. # rei ns. Ki, f. 
$ Lawſon, 122. I Peg Garten, bees 
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ALPINE HAARE. 
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oP aid Miter nA a 1 


ARE. With ſhort; bed, rounded e: ears: 1 0 head, and whiſkers: £ 
fur duſky at the roots; of a bright bay near the ends ; Se 


white: intermixed are divers long NOR: hairs. 2 


Length nine inches. l 


Found from the Altaic chain to laks Baikal, ond from Mane to 
Komi ſcbatta. They dwell amidſt the ſnows of the loftieſt and moſt 
dreadful rocky mountains, and never deſcend to the plains. They 
alſo are ſaid to inhabit the fartheſt Fox or Aleutian a; therefore 
poſſibly may be met with in America. _ 
The manners are ſo amply deſcribed in my Hiſtory of Quadre- 


re that I ſhall not repeat an account of them. 


„ ; 2 | * 5 
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Je; Nz3CRPTION.. | 


Matz. 
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HIST 294D. SEE vs Xn. 


bs | 1. Quad. N een v. Lr Mos, | 


JEAVER. With 2 blant nest ears won, 484 and hid i it 
the für: eyes ſmall: very ſtrong eutting teeth: hair of a deep 


cheſnut brown: fore feet ſmall, and the toes divided: hind feet large, 


and the toes webbed: the tail eleven inches long and n broad; 

almoſt oval, flat, and covered with thin ſeales. | | 
The uſual: length, from noſe to tail, is about two feet Sib; «but 1 

Have meaſured the ſkin of one, which was near three feet long. 
Beavers vary in color. They are ſometimes found of a deep black, 


eſpecially in the. north. In Sir Aton Lever muſeum is a ſpecimen 


quite white. As they advance ſouthward, the beauty of their fur: 


decreaſes. Among the Llinois they are. Ws: and even. as palc as. 
my 


ſtraw color *.. 9 


In North ere theſe animals are found in great plenty all round 


Hudfon's. Bay, and as low. as, Carolina f and Louifiana T. They are 
not known in Eaſt Florida F. The ſpecies alſo ceaſes. before it arrives 


in South America. To ſpeak with preciſion, it commences in lat. 60, 


or about the river of Seals, in Hudſon 5. Sox z. and i is loſt in. lat. 30, in: 


Louiſiana. 

From Hudſon's Bay and Canada, T' can traee conn 3 to 120 
degrees of longitude, as far as the tract weſt of Lac. Rouge, or the. 
Red lake l. The want of diſcovery prevents. us from knowing whe- 


ther they are continued to the weſtern extremity” of this great conti- 


nent oppoſite to Aſia: probably they are, for the Ruſſian adventurers: 
got ſome of. their. ſkins on the iſle of Kadjak, which the natives mult. 


„ Charlevoix, v. 1406 4 Loewen | 3 Du Prats, ii. 6% 5 Mecount 
of Eaſt Florida, 50. [. Dabbr, 35. N os 
e *** have 


t 


Le 


this, 


= % s 5 0 „%%% ad” 


bers had from America. They certainly ; are not found 1 in the iflands | 
of the new Archipelago; nor yet in Kamiſchatta *, by reaſon of the 
4nterruption of woods, beyond the river Kumma. From thence 1 


doubt whether they are met with aſſociated, or in a civilized ſtate, 


nearer than the banks of the river Jengſei, or the Ronda, and other 
rivers which run into the O4y-: but they are found ſcattered in the 
woody parts of independent Tartery; alſo in Caſan, and about the 
Yaik, in the Orenburg government. In the ſame unſociable ſtate they 


— 


inhabit Europe, and are found in Ruſia, in Lapland, Norway, and 


Sweden. „ 
Theſe are the moſt Ligaen 1 . of animals. They | gSroackre. 


live in ſociety, and unite in their labors, for the good of the com- 


monwealth they form. They erect edifices, fuperior in contrivance 
to the human beings. They uſually live near, and ſhew a dexterity | 
in their economy unequalled by the four-footed race, 

In order to form a habitation, they ſelect a level piece of ground, DwzLanve, 


with a ſmall rivulet running in the midſt. To effect their works, a 
community of two or three hundred aſſembles: every individual 


bears his ſhare in the laborious preparation. .Some fall trees of great Lanone. 
ſize, by gnawing them aſunder with their teeth, in order to form 
beams or piles; ethers are empleyed in rolling the pieces to the wa- 


ter; others dive, and ſcrape holes with their feet in order to fix them; ; 5 
and another ſet exert their efforts to rear them in their proper places. 


A fifth party is buſied in collecting twigs to wattle the piles. A ſixth, 
in collecting earth, ſtones, and clay; others carry it on their broad 


5 tails to proper places, and with their feet beat and temper the earth 


into mortar, or ram it between the piles, or plaiſter the inſide of the 
houſes. 


All theſe preparations are to form duke dwellings within an arti- Dans. 


ficial piece of water or pond, which they make by raiſing a dam 
acroſs the level ſpot they had pitched on. This! is done, firſt by driv- 


The Sea Beaver (as it ia called) SP. of this mk muſt not be confounded with 


O 1 | 10g 


Tp 
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ing into , the 18 ſtakes, five or fix feet long, placed 3 in rows, and 
ſecuring each row by wattling it with twigs, and filling the inter- 
ſtices with clay, ramming it down cloſe. The ſide next to the water 
is ſloped, the other perpendicular. The bottom is from ten to 
twelve feet thick; the thickneſs gradually diminiſhes to the top, 


which is about two or three. The centre of the dam forms a ſegment 


of a circle; from which extends, on each ſide, a ſtrait wing: in the 


midſt of the centre is uſually a gutter left for the waſte water to diſ.. 


charge itſelf. Theſe dams are e often a hundred feet long, and nicely; 


covered with, ei,; 
Fhe Houſes theſe wiſe animals ehe, are „ ies in tlie water col 


lected by means of the dam, and are ſeated near the ſhore. They are 


built upon piles, and are ſometimes round, ſometimes oval; the tops. 
are vaulted, ſo that their inſide reſembles am oven, their outſide a 
dome. The walls are made of earth, ſtones, and fticks, and uſually 


two feet thick. They are commonly about eight feet high abòve the 


ſurface of the water *, and are very neatly and cloſely plaiſtered on 


the inſide. The floor is a foot higher than the water. The houſe, 
ſometimes, has only one floor, which is ſtrewed with leaves or moſs, 


on which each Beaver lies in its proper place; at other times there 


are three apartments; one to lodge, another to eat in, and a third to 


a”. 


dung in f: for they are very cleanly, and inſtantly cauſe- Ws filth- o 
5 be carried off by the inferior Beavers. 


M. Du Prat I ſays, that thoſe of Lonifiana form IPRS of cells, 
and that each animal, or more probably each pair, poſſeſs one. He 
ſays, that he has ſeen no leſs than fifteen- of theſe cells furrounding 


the centre of one houſe. He alſo aequaints us, that the Beavers of 


Louiſiana are a third leſs than the brown ſort; are covered with a ci- 
nereous down, which is covered with long ſilvery hairs. 


In each houſe are two openings; one towards the land, the other 


is within, and: communicates with the water, for the n of 


ell, i 1 + Mr, Grabim, Canfy; Ar. . f 1 26. 


getting 


getting to their magazine: of vids in froſty weather. This ori- 


ice is formed ſo as to be beyond the thickneſs of the ice ; for they 


lodge their proviſions under the water, and dive and wie th it into 


their houſe according as they want it. ; 


Their food is laid in before winter by the tenants of 640 houſe ; ; 


it conſiſts of the bark and boughs of trees. Lawſon ſays that they 
are fondeſt of the ſafſafras, aſh, and ſweet gum. In ſummer they 


live on leaves, nz and ſometimes crabs and cray-fiſh ; but they 
are not fond of fiſh. 


The number of houſes in each pond | is Sowr ten to twenty-five 


the number of animals in each, from two to thirty. They are ſup- 


; poſed to aſſociate in pairs; are therefore ee another i here 
of their advances towards civilization? \ 


T think I have heard that every family mY of: an even newer, OF INHABITANTS: 
Sometimes the community, within the precinct of a dam, conſiſts of 


four hundred; but I N this muſt be in W little foes eng 
by mankind;. 


They begin to build their nouſes, W they form a new ſettle- 


ment, inthe ſummer ; and it cofts them a Whole ſeaſon to finiſh their 
work, and lay in their proviſions. 


They are very attentive to their ſafety; and'on any notſe- take to 


the water for their further ſecurity. They form vaults or burrows i in 580 
the banks of the creek formed by the en into Which — retreat 


in caſe of imminent danger. 


2 


They ſeem to be among quadrupeds, what Bees are among ines. 


T hey have a chief, or ſuperintendant, in their works, who directs the , 


whole. The utmoſt attention is paid to him by the whole commu- 
nity. Every individual has his taſk allotted, which they undertake 
with the utmoſt alacrity: The overſeer gives a ſignal by a certain 


number of ſmart ſlaps. with his tail, expreſſive of his orders. The 


moment the artificers hear it, they haſten to the place thus pointed 
out, and perform the allotted labor, whether: it is to carry wood; or 
g draw the — 5 or * wy accidental breach, 
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They haveailis their nat who, by the ſame. kind of figng, 
give notice of any apprehended danger. 

They are ſaid to have a ſort of ſlaviſh Beaver among PR (ans 
gous to the Drone) which . ON in ſervile n and the . 
meſtic drudgeryß . 

I have mentioned before cheir ſagacity in a lajing 4 inthe; winter pro- 
viſion. They cut the wood they prefer into certain lengths pile 
them in heaps beneath the water, to keep them moiſt; , when they 
want food, bite the wood into ſmall pieces, and bring it into vr 


houſes. The Indians obſerve the quantity which the Beavers lay in 


their magazine at approach of winter. It is the Almanack of the 


Savages; who judge from the greater or leſs ſtock, of the mildneſs or 


ſeverity of the approaching ſeaſon rf. | 
The expedition with which they cut down trees, pda the Biting 


their dams, is amazing. A number ſurrounds the body, and will in 
a few minutes gnaw through a' tree of three feet in circumference ; 
and always contrive to make it fall towards the ſpot they wiſh . 


| Beavers have in America variety of lakes and waters in which they 
might fix their ſeats; but their ſagacity informs them of he preca- 


- rious tenure of ſuch dwellings, which are liable to be overthrown by 


every flood. This induces them to undertake their mighty and mar- 


vellous labors. They therefore ſelect places where no fuch inconve- 
niences can be felt. They form a dam to ſupport a reſervoir, fed 


only by a ſmall rill ; and provide for the overflow of the waſte water 
by a ſuitable channel in the middle of their bank. They have no- 
thing to fear but from land floods, or the ſudden melting of the 
ſnows. Theſe ſometimes make breaches, 'or damage * houſes ; 'Þ 
but the defects are inſtantly repaired. 4 

During the winter they never ſtir out, except to their magazines of 
"proviſion ; ; and in that ſeaſon grow exceſſively fat. 1 

They are ſtrongly attached to certain haunts, there being places 


Which they will not quit, nn they are en _ 


9 Mr: Graham. 1 Charlevoix, v. 15 1 b t Cary, App. * 


turbed, 


of 4 8 585 0 3 


a There i 18, ſays be a ſtrong U on the 01 be- 8 
tween Montreal and lake Huron, which travellers, through wantonneſs, 
annually moleſt; yet is always 0 by the induſtrious inhabi- 
tants. | 
In violent inundations they are fometimes Se ere in their 
attempts to divert the fury of the water. In thoſe caſes they fly into 
the woods: the females return as ſoon as the water abates; the males 
continue abſent till July, when. they come back to repair the ravages 
made in their houſes “. | 


Beavers breed once a year, and bring forth the latter end] of rs: | 
and have two or three young at a birth. 


There is a variety of the Beaver kind, which wants elthier the "A 80 1 1 
gacity or the induſtry of the others, in forming dams and houſes. BAVERS, 
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Theſe are called Terriers.. They burrow in the banks of rivers, and 
make their holes. beneath the freezing, depth of the water, and work 
upwards for a great number of feet. Theſe alſo form their winter 
magazines of proviſion.. Beavers which eſcape the deſtruction of a. 
oommunity, are ſuppoſed often to become 7. erriers. 1 

Strange animal ſeen by Mr. Phipps and others in Newfoundland, of 
aſhining black: bigger than a Fox: ſhaped like an Italian grehound: 
legs long : tail long and taper. One gentleman ſaw five ſitting on a 
rock with their young, at the mouth of a river; often-leapt in and: 
dived, and brought up trouts, which they gave to their young. When 
ne ſhewed himſelf, they- all leapt into the water, and ſwam a little- 
way from ſhore, put their heads out of the water and looked at him. 
An old furrier ſaid, he remembered a ſkin. of one ſold for five guineas. 
The French often ſee them i in Hare. Bay. 8 

Beavers have, beſides man, two enemies; the Otter, and the Wol- THEIR ENEMIES. 
verene; which watch their appearance, and deſtroy them. The laſt 
is on tha account called, in ſome parts of America, the Beaver-eater. 


They are very eaſily overcome; for they make no reſiſtance: and have © 
no. ſecurity but -1 in flight. 


Cbarlevoix, v. 151. „„ ä 
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TT is not wongerful that rich ſociable animals ſhould be very affer- 


to a . ng factory in Hudſor s Ba were preſerved for ſome 


time; and throve very falt, till one of them was killed by an acci- 


dent. The ſurvivor inſtantly felt the loſs, 15 to Wann, and ab- 


ſtained from food till it died“. 

They are taken ſeveral ways: bometimes in log ape, baited with 
poplar ſticks, laid in a path near the water. The Indians always 
waſh their hands before they bait the 9 8 9 the 8 


animal is ſure to ſhun the ſnare. 


Sometimes they are ſhot, either while they s are at wo, or at Tod, 
or in ſwimming acroſs the rivers. But theſe methods are uſed only 


in ſummer, and not much practiſed ; for the ſkins in that ſeaſon are . 
far leſs valuable than in the winter. At that time they are taken in 
nets placed above and below / their houles, acroſs the creeks, on ſtakes, 
If the water is frozen, the ice is cut from ſhore to ſhore, in order to 


put down the ſtakes. When the net is ſet, the Indians ſend their 
women to the Beaver- houſes to diſturb the animals; - who dart into 
the water, and are uſually taken in the net, which is. inſtantly hauled 
up; and put down again with. all expedition. If the Beaver miſſes 


| the net, 1t ſometimes returns to its houſe, but oftener into the vaults . 
on the ſides of the banks; but the poor creature ſeldom eſcapes, be- 
ing purſued i into all his retreats, the houſes being broke open, and | 
the vaults ſearched by digging along the ſhores, 
Ihe valve of the fur of theſe animals, in the manufacture of hats, 5 


is well known. It began to be in uſe in England i in the reign of 
Charles I. f, when the manufacture was regulated, in 16 38, by procla- 
mation ; in which is an expreſs prohibition of uſing any materials ex- 
cept Beaver Nuff, or Beaver wool; and the hats called demi-caſtors | 
were forbidden to be made, unleſs for exportation. 

This cauſed a vaſt encreaſe of demand for the ſkins of the Beavers. 


be he Indians, on the inen of Anerica, ſeem to have paid very 


* Drage * i. . 5 7 Rymer's Teuro, xx. * | 
= 8 little 


_ 


"SG. * 8 1 0. K. 


: little attention to thhns, amidſt che vaſt variety of beaſts they at chat 


time poſſeſſed, both for food and cloathing. But about the period of 
the faſhion of hats, they became an article of commerce, and object of 


Beavers; and of later years the traffic has been much confined to Ca- 
nada and Hudſon' s Bay. The importance of this trade, and the ra- 


ſtate: 
ler 4 Bay company. fale, 1 November r7th 1743- 
3 285, 750 Beaver 3 
14,730 Martins. A 
32 8 
i r 7 265 - x 200 1,1 10 Cats, i i. rs Lynx. 45 
5 8 320 Fox 
600 Wolverenes. 
320 Black Bears. 
1,850 Wolves. 
1-40; Woodſhocks, or Fiſhers. 
10 Minx. = 
5 Raccoon, „ T 
| 120 Squurels., 9 „ 
„„ Elks, i. e. Stags. Sr "i 
15 440 Deer. | | 
Imported into Rochelle in the ſame year. 
' 127,080 Beavers. 5 
16,512 . 
110, 00 Raccoon. 
30, 325 Martins. | 
12,428 Otters and F iſhers.. 6 £, 
1,700 Minx. | 
1,220 Cats. 


* | | 1,267 Wolves, 


** %. 


chaſe. The ſouthern. colonies ſoon. became exhauſted of their 


vages made among the animal creation in thoſe parts, will appear by 
_ the following ſtate of the imports into the ports of London and 
Rochelle in WIG. 4 take wood Oy: as 1 have no ae e 
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ſuperior honeſty in their dealings with the ignorant Indians, but the 


adyantageous ſituation of Canads for the fur trade, They had both 
ſides of the river St, Lawrance ; the country round the five great 


lakes; and the cauntries bordering on the rivers flowing into them ; 
and finally, the fine fur countries bordering on the ' Hudſon's Bay 


company, many of whaſe waters falling into the 8t. Lawrence, 


gave an eaſy conveyance of thoſe commodities to Montreal ; where 


a fair is annually kept, with A forage gjxcumſtances attendant 


a $ Ba 3 is chiefly drought 3 the 


on Indian concourſe. 


The traffic carried * in Hu 


chain of lakes and rivers ow empty themſclves into the day at 


Nelſon's river, running ſoutherly fram lat, 56 to lat. 45. 


Lake 


Piacbegoia is the moſt norther]y : there the Indians rendezvous in 
March, to make their canoes for the. 


at that ſeaſon the bark of the inches ſpruce very cally from 
the wood, 


tion of the furs ; for 


Hi. Bak * . v. „ 260. 
EAV ER. With a thick oy blunt at hs end: ears 9 bid 
in the fur: eyes large: body thick, and in form quite reſembles 


| that of the Beaver; its color, and that of the head, a reddiſh brown: 
| breaſt and belly cinereous, c wich ruſt-color: : the fur is very 


ſoft and fine. 
The toes on every foot are Aſtin) an divided: thoſe of the 
hind feet fringed on both ſides with ftiff hairs or briſtles, cloſely ſer 


together: tail compreſſed, and thin * the * covered with ſmall 
ſcales, with a few hairs intermixed. 5 
9 wt Length, 


. * . = * 4 R q . * 
0 . * 9 
— ' 
: * * x — 


Length, "fed en wk i one Wits 1313 
Theſe animals are in ſome purts of Auerics called che Little 9 
on account of irs form, ald ſome parts of its Economy, From its 
ſcent it is ſtyleck the Muſk Rat, and Mufquath.  'tfle Harun, call ir 
Ondathya ; from which M. de Bafin gives ie the name of Ou, *. 


It is found from: Ffir Bay to as low at left as Carolina T. Like | 


che Beaver, it forms its houſe of a round fliape, covere@ with a 
dome, and conftrudfed wich herbs and reeds cemented with clay. 


At the bottom and ſides are ſeveral pipes, through whick they paſs 


in ſearch of food; for they do not lay in a ſtock of proviſion, like 
the former. . They alſo form ſubterrancous p ages, into which REF 
retreat whenever their houſes are attacked, 1 
Theſe houſes are only intended for winter habjtations; ; are deſerted, 
and rebuilt annually. During ſummer, they live in pairs, and bring 
forth their young from three to ſix at a time. At approach of win- 


ter, they conftru their houſes, and retire into them, in order to be 


protected from the inclemency of the ſeaſon. Several families occupy 
the ſame dwelling, which is oft-times covered many feet with ſnow and 


ice; but they creep out and feed on the roots which lie beneath. 


They are very fond of the Acorus Verus, or Calamus Aromaticus 4. 


This perhaps gives them that ſtrong muſky ſmell theſe animals are ſo 
remarkable for ; which they loſe during winter, probably when this 


ſpecies of plant is not to be got. They alſo feed on the freſh-water 


| Muſſels. They feed too on fruit; for Kalm ſays, that apples are 


the baits uſed for them in traps. We may add, that in winter they 


eat the roots of nettles, and in ſummer, ſtrawberries and raſberries 15 


during which time it is rare to ſee the male and female ſeparate, 


The fleſh is ſometimes eaten. The fur is made uſe of in the ma- 


nufacture of hats. The Muſk- bag is ſometimes 1 5 among 5 
to preſerve them from worms or inſects 


— 


I heſe animals, as well as the Beaver, ſeem to have their 7 erriers, 1 
ſome which do not give chemſelves the trouble of building houſes, 


2 4. 72. + Lowſes, 120. 1 l. 120. 1 Chanute, v. 158, 
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EM burrow, like Wanke; as, in. banks * to ins rivers, and 
ditches ®, and often do much damage, by admitting the water 


5 5 ö © V 5 DT 


through, as embankments of meadows. They continue in their 
holes, except when they are, in the water in-ſearch of food. They 


-make their neſts with ſticks, placing a lining of ſome ſoft materials 


within f. Charlevoix. 4 adds, that they e e v uſe of a 


hollow tree for their reſidence. 


When taken young, they are capable of bring ramed abe ver 


Y ks and inoffenſtve, and never bite. 
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CANADA PORCUPINE. 1 0 
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Bye , No auer e . <4 — | 42. CANADA. 
JORCUPINE. With es ears, hid in Ben Fe 8 on the 

head, body, legs, and upper part of the tail, long, ſoft, and of a 
dark brown color; but ſometimes found white :, on the upper part 
of the head, body, and tail, are numbers of ſtrong ſharp quils; the 
longeſt, which are thoſe on the back, are three inches long; the 
ſhorteſt are towards the head and on the ſides, and concealed in the 
hair; mixed with them are certain Riff ſtraggling hairs, at leſt three 
inches, longer than the others, * with dirty white: the under ſide 
of the tail is white. 


On each fore foot are four toes; ; on the hind five 3 al armed with. 
long claws, hollowed on the under fide... | 
The ſize of one, which Sir Joszen BAK s brought from Newfound- ö 
land, was about that of a Hare, but more compactly made; the 
back arched; and the whole form. reſembling that of the Beaver: 
the tail is fix inches long, which, in. NOS. | is. carried a little bent 0 
upwards. | 
his ſpecies inhabits Pn fo Hudfon' J i to Ree * „Neu- 
foundland, New England, and, but rarely, as far ſouth, as Virginia +. 
| Lawſon makes no mention of it among the animals of Carolina. Du 
Pratz I ſays, it loves the cold, and is found on the. banks of the 
Dlinois. It may therefore be ranked aunong the local northern. ani N 
mals. | 
T 3 are found i in great plenty about Hudſon's Bay, a 5 1 trad- 
ing Indians depend much on them for food. They are reckoned ex- 
cellent * even. by the Europeans, taſting, when roaſted, ** ſuck- 


. Cbarleuoix, v. 198. + Carefiy, Ab . 1 
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15 ing pig The vain during winter, are of a org 8 oving, 
as is ſuppoſed, to their feeding during that ſeaſon on the bark of the 


pine. It is obſerved, that the bones of 'animals ſometimes take a 


tincture from their diet; for example, thoſt of beaſts which feed on 
madder become red“. » They are alſo very fond of the bark of ju- 
niper. In ſummer, they live on the wild fruits, and lap water, but 
will not go into it. In winter; take fnow by way of beverage, 


They neſtle under the roots of great trees, and will alſo, in queſt 


of fruits, aſcend the bonghs. When the diant diſcover one in a 
tree, they cut it down, and kill the animal by a blow on the noſe, © 
They defend themſelves with. their quills. They fly from their 

purſuer; but when they cannot eſcape, will fidle towards their ene- 


my, in order to puſſi their quils into him: they are but weak inſtru- 


ments of offence; for a ſmalł ſtroke with the hand againft the grain 
vill bring them from the fig, leaving them fticking Nightly in the 
fleſh. The Indians uſe them to make holes in their noſes and ears, 
for the placing their noſe and ear-rings, and other finery 7. They 


alſo trim the edges of their deer-fltin habits with fringes of 228 


quils t. or make pretty linings with them for the bark boxes. 
They are very indolent e ar _G _ ſeldom el a 
mile from their haunrs |. 


M. de Buffon gives ee es of this beaſt 


in the fecond *®, 


I bey are faict to copulate * e 0 bring er anc | 
young, the firſt week in __ * which it en forth, being 


always dead ft. 
* Phil. Tranſ, Ixii. 374. + Drage's vey. 1. 177. . r e h 
1 M. Grabam, $ See Sw, Dink No- 1 N. Ae. Binds, i. 52. 


4S 150 . xii. tab. liy. lr. ] 0-7 17 Mr. OY H 75 ; 


„der the 5 9 
Coendou and L Cen. The firſt he makes an inhabitant of Brafil : 
the laſt, of Hudſon's Bay: but the Coendou is a very different ani- 
mal F. The two figures he has exhibited! are of our Poreupine in the 
' winter and ſummer drefs, the hair growing tlimner as the warm 
ſeaſon approaches F. N Condon ſhews it in che firſt ſtate, his Urſon 
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rege AND MARTLAND MARMOT 


2 1 4 4 2 | : O ? s 2 7 18 ; \ i 1 
HIST. AUA Db. GIN XXIX. 
. 3 We ; . 4 2 | „ Nr 8 tn . ö : of | | 
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7 Quad. N 259 „ 15 | 
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TARMOT. "With ſhort ted; ears: lust HI checks 
ſwelled, and of a cinereous dolor: end of the noſe black: 


deep orange, or a bright ferruginous color. 


ments of another, on the fore feet, five on the hind feet: tail ſhort, 
duſkey, and full of hair. | 


The . Brook's Fe FLAP: 
larger than 2 Rabber ; but the ſpecimen in the Royal Society's Mu- 


rail three inehes. This probably WS TOE 


CARMOT. With prominent dark eyes : ſhort . ears: 
noſe ſharper- pointed than that of the laſt, and of a cinereous 


long, and divided: claws long, and ſharp: tail duſky, and bufhy ; 
half the length of the yy 
kinds, 


Size of a Rabbet. 


wp-of the kent ahietbor: the hair on the back grey at 6 bam 
black in the middle, and the tips whitiſh : W * of a 


Toes black, naked, and quite divided: four toes, with the rudi- 


ſeum ® was only eleven inches Jong from noſe to the tail, and the 


colour: head and body of a brown color, which is lighter on the 
fides, and ftilt more fo on the belly: the legs and feet duſky : toes 


pore diſtinftion from the other 
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45. Hoary. | 


46. TAiL-L B58, 
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bottoms, black in the middle, 


Wa \ 


' HOARY AND TAIL-LESS MARMOT: 


Inbabits the temperate aud warm parts of North America, from 


Penſylvania to the Bahama Iſlands. It feeds on fruits, berries, and 


vegetables. In the provinces it inhabits the hollows of trees, or 
burrows under ground, ſleeping for a month together. The Euro- 


Pean ſpecies continues dormant half the year: whether it takes a long 


ſleep i in the warm climate of the Bahamas I am uncertain. It dwells 
there among the rocks, and makes its retreat. into the holes on the 


approach of the hunters. In thoſe iſlands it is very fond of the 
| berries of the Ebretia. Bourreria, called there Strong Back. The fleſh 
is reckoned very good, oy: reſembles more Wat: es a 1 1155 


Rabbet *, of FE 
It is called there the Pabomis cx _ Mr. auen who bene 
one from n, the e or eee of America 1. 


3 


Hp = 5. e61,—Lav, Mos. WE; _— f 


ARMOT. With the tip of the — back « ears ar and 
oval: checks whitiſh :. crown duſky and tawny : : hair in all 
parts rude and long; on the back ſides, and belly, cinereous at the 
. tipped with white, ſo as to ſpread 

a hoarineſs over the whole : legs black: claus a tail full of 


hair, black and ferruginovs. 


Size of the preceding. 1 5 55 5 
Inhabits the northern parts of North America. . 


; * 


; n ar, Mov. 


TARMOT.. Wich ſes ears: 8 1 of a wud ws 1 a 
1 cinereous brown : the extremities 6; > the. hairs wine: two 
cutting teeth above, four below-:: no tall... 
About the ſize of the common Marmot, | | 
Inhabits Hudſon s Bay. 


| * Caieſy Carol. ii. 79. Asp. XxViii. 1 Hiſh Birds, ii. 104. 
: e =D | „„ on Hifts 
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EAR-UESS MARMOT. 
— 7 : 8 PF x bY 
4 * x bs 
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Gs . Now No e 
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"Hor 


ARMOT. Without ears: Aer cinereous:: back, and hind 


** 


| and Tha af, a 2 5 8 8 tail about four inches and a half long. 
Length, from noſe to tail, about nine and a half. But there is a 
pygmy variety wholly yellow, and with, a ſhort tail, frequent near 
the ſalt lakes, between the mouths of the Yaik and the Femba. 


Inhabits Bobemia, Auſtria, and Hungary, and in the Ruſſian empire ; 
begins to be common about the Occa, eaſt of Moſcow ; extends over 


all the temperate ; and. open parts of Sibiria, and about Jatulſt, and in 
a Kamiſcbatia. 
numbers by Steller on Schamagin' 8 illes, almoſt cloſe on the ſhore f 
North America, which give it place in this part of the work. | 


It is alſo on the iſland of Kadjak, and was ſeen in great 


They burrow, and fink the pipes to their retreats obliquely, and 
then winding; and at the end i is an arched oblong chamber, a foot in 
diameter, ſtrewed with dried graſs. The entrances, or pipes, of the 


males are of greater, and .thoſe of the females of leſſer, diameters. 


Towards winter they make a new pipe to their neſt, but that only 


reaches to the turf; and with the earth which 1 is taken out —.— fill | 


up the ſummer pipe. 5 | 3 
They live cas in a ; ſtate of Golinade.; unlefs in the amorous 


ſeaſon, when the females are found in the ſame burrows with the 


males; but they bring forth in their own burrows, and by that 


means prevent the males-from deſtroying the young, as they cannot : 
enter by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the pipes, the males being 
| ſuperior in ſize to their mates. They ſleep all night; but in the 
morning quit their holes, eſpecially in fine weather, and feed and 


ſport till approach of night. If the males approach one another, 
they fight ſharply. The females often ſet up a very ſharp whiſtle ; 


the males are, for the moſt part, ſilent. At the fight of a man, they 
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part of che head, of a light yellowiſh brown, ; ſometimes. 
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inſtantly run into ee a And are often ſeen e upright, 
and looking about them, ay if on the watch : and if they ſpy 5 DONT | 


5 give a loud whiſtle, and diſappear. 1 


They are very eaſily tamed, and become very e 400 auf. 


ing; and are very fond of being ftroked and cheriſhed. In this 


. 
% 


ranka; * K e e 8 ee 


ſtate they will eat grain, and many ſorts of herbs: An 3 wild ftate 
they prey on mice, and ſmall birds, as well as vegetables. Gmelin 


ſays, that in Sibiria they inhabit granaries; but 1 do not find it con- 


firmed by Doctor Pallas. Gmelin adds, that thoſe who frequent 


granaries, feek for prey during the whole winter“: as to the others, 
they certainly remain torpid all the ſevere TOO and revive on the 


melting of the ſnows. 


They bring forth from Hos to bight 5 at a time. The y young grow 
very quick, and deſert the maternal burrows in the ſummer. 
Their enemies are all ſorts of Weeſels, which dig them out of their 


holes. More males than females periſh, as the latter are-fiercer, 


and defend themſelves much better. Duting * au are ed 
up by hawks and hungry crows. _ | 
In ſome places they are taken in ſhares, "*R the ke of their tw, 
which are uſually ſent to China. The Kamtſchatkans. make moſt ele- 
gant garments and hoods of them; ſpecimens. of the latter are pre- 


ſerved in the Leverian Muſeum. In Sibiria their fleſh is eſteemed a. 


great delicacy, eſpecially in autumn, when they are a lump of R 
The Rufſiens call them Suflik ; the Sibirians, Wen, and 1 8 


. * en Sibirie, i. 378. 
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Biria, and even 
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EF 


mixed with long black and duſky 
Wi 
of 
ts Poland, the Ukraine, Tartary, $ 


Length ſixteen inches: of the tail 


9 


* 


- 


| * | 
with grey : throat ruſt-colored : reſt of the body and 


inſide of the limbs yellowiſh ruſt : four claws on the fore feet, and 


a ſhort thumb furniſhed- 
ſhort, ſlender, and full 


five. 


th a ſtrong claw : five toes behind: tail 
air. 


h 


ſhort oval thick ears: ſmall eyes : upper 


— 
* 


» 
* 


A. Bon ax, HA. Quai. No 262.8mellie, vii. 198. 


Wi 
part of the body 
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tipt 


ARM Or. 


%s 


| Inhabi 
in Kami/chatka. 


Its manners moſt amply deſcribed in the Hiſtory of Quadrupeds. 
2 


hairs, 
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SQUIRREL, 13 HIST. u Gruvs XXX. 
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1 5 | N. B. The ears of the, Amy 


„ 
4 


48. Hupson. : 5 5 | Hudſon's Bo os Sevens; mp. 2 Ne der Mos. 


* an-Squirrel have no tuft 


G inge, of a ferruginous colour, West alavg FI top> 
of the back with a line of a deeper hue : belly of a pale aſh-co.. 
lor, mottled with black; and divided from che Tides by a dulky line: 
tail Morter and Jefs buſhy than that of the e yolk: 
color, barred, and ſometimes edped wich black. 
Alahabits the:pinc-forcits of Hug/or's Bay and Labvader WY upon: 

the cones: keep-in their noſts the whole winter. Are found as high: 
as the Copper river; yet de not-change their. colors by the ſeyerity 
of the winter, like the Petits gris of northern Europe and Aſia, from: 
which they form a diſtinct ſpecies. I know of only one exception in · 
change of color in thoſe ef America, Sir Aſton Lever being poſſeſſed 
of a ſpecimen of a milky d N 3. but he did not W 


what pare of the continent it eme. 


Ro Carolins*. ” With the head, nas. ind ſides, grey, white, and fer- 
e ruginous, intermixed: belly white: the color divided from that of 
the ſides by a ruſt- coloured line: lower part of the egy red: tail. 
brown, mixed with black, and edged with white. 

Both theſe are rather "on than the European n 


„ Aus. Quad. No PRIN v. g21,—Lev, Mos. 


\QUIRREL. With hair of a dull grey color, intermixed with 
black, and frequently tinged with dull yellow: belly white. But 


they vary, the body being ſometimes of a fine uniform grey. 


5 Loeſſer Grey Squinel, wig. Quad, 8 | vp Thi 
. . Fo | his 


EFFEKTE 8 - = wy 


| This is the largeſt et de genus and groms to half the mes. 
Rabber... 
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In * 1 ab. not Nia this animal br north than 8 
England* ; from whence they are found in vaſtnumbers as far ſouth as 
Louifiana f. Theſe, and the other ſpecies of. Squirrels, are the 
greateſt peſts to the farmers of North America. They ſwarm in ſe-- 
veral of the provinces, and often deſcend in troops from the back 
ſettlements, and join the reſt in their ravages. on the plantations of 
mayz, and the various nuts and. maſt which. that fertile ea rad 
produces. : 

Thoſe which migrate B the mountains ty" arrive in au- 
tumn ; inſtantly clear the ground of the fallen acorns, nuts, and maſt, 
and form with them magazines for their. winter. proviſions, in holes 
which they dig under ground for that purpoſe.” They are often: 
robbed. of their hoards 3. for the coloniſts take great pains to find 
them out and oft times the hogs, which rove about the woods, root ; 

up and devour their magazines. It is from theſe that they ſupply: | 
_ themſelves, from time to time, with proviſions, quitting their neſts, 
and returning with a ſufficient ſtock to laſt them for ſome ſpace; it 
being obſerved, that during winter they do not care to quit their 
warm retreat, unleſs on a viſit to their ſtorehouſes; - therefore, when- 
ever they are obſerved to run about the woods in greater numbers 
than uſual, it is a certain ſign of the near approach of ſevere cold 
for inſtinct directs them to lay in a greater ſtock than uſual, leaſt the 
inclemency of the weather ſhould e them of. acceſs to their. 
ſubterraneous magazines. | 
_ The damage which they do to the poor planters, by deſtroying the 

mayz, is incredible. They come by hundreds i into the fields, climb 
up the ſtalks, and eat the ſweet corn wrapt up in the heads, and 
will deſtroy a whole plantation in a night. For this reaſon they were 
proſcribed. In ſome. places the inhabitants were, each, obliged an- 
nually to 1 in n four Squirrels heads. In others, a ſum was given, 
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_ bout POR: pence, for: every one that was Killed! This proved fuch 


an encouragement, as to ſet all the idle people in the province i in 


purſuit of them. Penſylvanis paid, from January 1749 to January 
17 50, 80001. currency: but on complaint being made by the depu- 
ties, that their treaſuries were exhauſted by theſe rewards, they were 


reduced to one half. How improved muſt the ſtate of the Americans 


then be, in thirty- five years, to wage an expenſive and ſucceſsful war 


againſt its parent country, which before could not bear the charges 


of clearing the e from the ravages of theſe inſignificant ani- 


mals ! 
It has been obſerved, n the Squirrelh are greatly imiltiplied 


| vithin theſe few years, and that in proportion to the enereaſe of 
the fields of mayz, which attract them from all e Ir mean not 


only the grey ſpecies, but all the others. 
They are eaten by ſome people, and are ended * ; delicate, 


'Their ſkins, 1 in America, are uſed. for ladies ſhoes ; and are olten im- 
ported into England, for lining or facing for cloaks. 


They make their neſts in hollow trees, with moſs, ſtraw, wool, and 


other warm materials! They chiefly inhabit trees of the deciduous 


kind; but ſometimes in pines, whoſe cones are an article of their 
proviſion, They keep their neſts for ſeveral days together, ſeldom 


ſtirring out, except for a freſh ſupply of food. Should a deep ſnow 
prevent them from getting to their nen multitudes periſh 
| with hunger. 


When they are fitting o on a dong and perceive a man, thay in- 


ſtantly move their tails backward and forward, and gnaſh their teeth 


with a very conſiderable noiſe. This makes them deteſted by the 
ſportſmen, who loſe their game by the alarm they give. The GREr 
Squirrel 1s a difficult animal to kill: it fits on the higheſt trees, and 


often between the boughs, and changes its place with ſuch expedi- 
tion that the quickeſt markſman can ſcarcely find time to level his 


piece; and if it can once get into a hole, or into any old neſt, nothing 


| and have all the ſame fort POR 


| CAT AND/BLACK: SQUIRREL. 5 1 0 
can provokeit to get | 


its «ſylom.. They run vp and down the 


bodies of trees, but very rarely leap from one to the other. 


They are eaſily made tame; will even be brought to play with 
cats and dogs, which in a ſtate of domeſticity will not hurt them. 


They will alſo attach themſelves ſo far as to follow er to 1 
from the woods. 


They agree in their manner of feeding Vin che emen kinds ; ; 


- * — 


— 


. * 2 


— 


SQUIRREL. With coarſe far, mixed with dirty white and 5. Car. 
black: the throat, and inſide of the legs and thighs, black: the tail 
is much ſhorter than is uſual with Squirrels, and of a dull yellow, > | 
mixed with black: in ſize equal to that of the ew. 1 


Inhabits Virginia. Mr. Knapban, in whoſe collection I found it, 


— 


inforiewd me; that the planters called it the Cat Squirrel. 


I ſuſpe& that this animal is only a variety. Lawſon * ſays,. 
that he has ſeen the Grey ſpecies pied, reddiſh, and black ; but this 
point muſt be determined by. natives of the countries which they 
inhabit, who, from obſervation, may decide by their manners, or. 
their colors, in different ſeaſons, or 4 of life. 


* 


„ 1 8 \ 


E H. Nod. No 273,—Brown's 1 tab. . —Lav. Mus. 2 2 5 50. Brac 


gw IRREL. With white ears, noſe, and feet : the body a | 
black :. the rail black, tipt With white: in Bre or to the 
former. 


- Theſe 3 vary: there WOE examples of individuals which 


are wholly deſtitute of any white marks. The beautiful figure of 


one of theſe animals from Eft Florida, in Mr. Brown' s:Zoology,. has. 
cars 5 edged v wie white, and a much longer tail than uſual, 


* Hift, Carol. 124. 


. BY Inhabits | 


- 
PET % 


„%% Rn 1 FLYING. SQUIRREL /.> 


1 neither Hudſow' 5 Bay nor Canada, but is fold, in moſt 
other parts of America, as far as Mexico v. It i is equally numerous, 
| | and as deſtructive to the mayz as the Grey Squirrel, but breeds and 
EL | aſſociates in troops ſeparate from that ſpecies 3 yet makes its neſt 

in the ſame manner, and like it forms magazines of provien againft 
2% the ſevere ſeaſon. 

In Mexico, and probably in other parts of America, they eat the 
cones wo pine-trees ; ; and d lodge. in the hollows af the trees. 


—— 


* 
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A. With membranes from leg to leg. 
TEES | 7:7 0s FLYING. FREE 8 ay. . Ne OG v. PAGER Mos. 
: Sbm With large black: eyes: round: __ Aal ears: 
; 1 ” es a membrane, covered with hair, extending from the fore to the 
8 hind legs: the hairs on the tail diſpoſed flatways on each ſide: are 
„ in the middle, ſhort towards the end, which tapers to a point: 
that and the body of a browniſh cinereous: the 25 white, tinged 
with yellow. | 

Inhabits all parts of North America, and as low as Mexico, where 
it is called e 1. The natives of Vi af 885 named it Aſa- 


C 
: They live in hollow trees. Like the Dormouſe, they ſleep the 
ag Whole day; but tewards night creep out, and are very lively and 


active. They are gregarious, numbers being-found in one tree. By 
meeans of the lateral membranes, they take prodigious leaps, im- 
properly called flying ; and can ſpring ten yards at an effort. 
e they would . they extend the hind: legs, ae 1 firetan 


- 


T4 Cs | 8 * Is the Qvaubrechallwktc or T. — of the Mexicans. Fadia 8. 
1 | | | Ed + Cateſhy, | „ * . Fernand. Nov. Hiſp. 8. Il! Smiths . 27. 
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HooneD SQUIRREL. 


out n kin, which: producing A larger ſurface, makes the 


animals ſpecifically lighter- than they would otherwiſe be: even with 
all this advantage, 


downward with their weight. Senſible of this, they mount the tree in 
proportion to the diſtance of the leap they propoſe to take, leaſt they 


they cannot keep in a ſtrait line, but are urged 


ſhould fall to the ground before they had reached a place of ſecurity. 


They never willingly quit the trees, or run upon the ground, be- 
ing conſtant reſidents of the branches. They go in troops of ten or 


twelve, and feem in their leaps, to "Ou ungccuſtomed to on, 


like leaves blown off by the wind. | 
They bring three or four young at a time. T hey uſe he ſame. 
wy and form their hoards like other Squirrels, ' ee e 


They are very eaſily tamed, and ſoon grow very familiar. They 


feem. of a tender nature, and to love warmth, being very fond of 


ereeping to the ſleeve or pocket of the owner. If they are flung 


down, they ſhew'their diſlike to the n by PE n up 
and — n in his cloaths. . 


* 


| | H; ft. Beal, No be. | | 
gw! IRREL. With the lateral ſkins beginning at the ears, 


on the tail diſpoſed horizontally. A; 
The color of the upper part of the 0 reddiſh : the lower part 


cinereous, tinged with yellow. 


This ſpecies, according to Seba, who is the 57 perſon I has 
deſcribed or figured it, came from Virginia *. Linneus is very 


confuſed in his ſynonyms. of this and the former kind; that of 
Mr. Edwards refers to the other eien and that of Seba, in his . 
article of Sciurus Vans, t to both . 


1 Seb. M 3 i. 3 . p. 72. 3 | 
.F We 8, where he calls 22 8 Pe $8, where he ſtyles i it gare, 


1 5 Ic 


/ uniting under the chin, and extending, like thoſe of the former, 7 
from fore leg to hind leg: the ears naked, and rather lon 8: * 


* Hoop zb. 
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SEVERN: RIVER SQUIRREL. 


a5 u is fingularthat there ſhould be only one ſpecin never brought of 
E ; 5 "ii ſpecies, from a country we have had ſuch great intercourſe. with, 
THULE 3 It may perhaps be a monſtrous variety, by the extent of the {kin into. 
e IE A4 ſort of hood. As to color, that is an agcidental difference, pu 
: N \ happens to nu * hog "__ wine 1 ib al or mien; 


$7 J P x * 7 * Gy N E a, he F - 5 J » 
; . *% * ; . 1 1 ” „ j ” 4 K ) J ? 4 - 25 4 4 
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53. Savers. „„ Ai. Quad, No 282; i 


RIVE X.. 1 bo Hy 1) has ee en Squirrel, Ph, v. "ry 50. | | | 
QUIRREE. With the bair an al body and ades ane 
8 emereous color at the Bottom; the ends ferruginous: breaſt and 
belly of a yellowiſh white : the whole coat long and full: the tai! 
thick of long hairs, diſpoſed in a leſs flatted manner than thoſe of 
the European kind brown on the upper ſide, darkeſt at the end ;: the 
lower part af the ſame color with the belly: the. lateral kin, che 
| FELT, inſtrument of as; eee Wc to eg, irs the dame danger 
| 4 e zẽsz in the firſt ſpecies, N* 51. er: = 
| Z 1 5 5 In ſize it is far ſuperior to the common \ Flying Squirrel, being at 
5 | N . leſt equal to the Engliſh kind. 
| 
| 


Ly | 


This ſpecies is found in the Cas parts of Hudſon 5. A. in the 
foreſts of the country bordering on Severn. river in James's bay. 


= 


. . A. Counon, =. Quad, N= eau iv. 612. be. | 


QUIRREL. With tufted ears: head, body, and legs, ferru- 
ginous : breaſt and belly white: tail reddiſh brown. 
This e inhabits the northern world, as * as Lapmark ; "'S 


10 Eo, | con- 
. 
— 
; 
f 1 
| 
| 
' | 


dad. through: all the-Ardtic/ countries, wherefoever 
found; abounds: throughout. Sibiria, p the Aead. 

and in ee where it rad 725 n of: the ane of- 
foreſts. 

In all theſe countries 11 are red] in "Ginn; ee 
winter change to various and elegant greys. Their furs are of en- 
quiſite ſoftneſs, and are the ſorts known to us by the name of Perit 
Gris, In the more foutherly parts of theſe cold: climates, they retain 

a tinge of the ſummer red, and are leſs valuable. The change-of 


color is effected n. as is its return in OG to its Sun 


| coat. 


It is very ſingular, 35 the Je Ws not 1 ms in the 
reg, of the open air, but even in the warmth of a ſtove. Dr. 


Pallas made the experiment on one which was brought to him on the 


12th of September, and was at that time entirely red. About the Ach 
of Odober many parts of the body began to grow hoary; and at 
the time it happened to die, which was on the 4th of November, the 
whole body had attained a grey color, and the legs, 44 a "_ _ 
of the face, had alone the reddiſh tinge *. 
Ihe varieties are as follow :—A blackiſh one, with the er Fl tipt 

with red, and full black gloſſy tail, are common about lake Baikal, 
and the whole courſe of the Lena. Sir Aſbton Lever is in poſſeſſion 
of one of a jetty blackneſs, with a white belly: its ears, as well as 

thoſe of all the Petit Gris, a adorned with very long tufes. . Theſe 
change in winter to a jead-Mor, and are taken in the thick Alpine 
foreſts, where the Pinus Cembra, or Stone Pines, abound. The ſkins 
of theſe are neglected by the Chineſe, but greatly eſteemed 1 in Europe, 
eſpecially the tails, for facings of dreſſes. 

This variety is obſerved ſometimes to migrate in amazing num- 
bers from their lofty. alpine abodes, compelled to it whenever there 
happens to be a ſcarcity. of proviſion, 1. Swarms have appeared even 
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EUROPEAN 'FLYING SQUIRREL. 


in the town of Tomſt, in deſerted houſes, and in the towers of the forti- 
fications ; where numbers are taken alive; and of n oy by the ; 
children of the placde. | 

A beautiful and large ien wb: the Barabs, called who T . 
tian, is in great eſteem for its beautiful grey color, like a Gull's 
back, with: a filvery gloſs, and finely undulated. Their ſummer 
color is uſually duſky red, and the ſides and feet black. Theſe are 
highly eſteemed by the Chineſe, and ſell at the rate of 6 or 75 ſterling 
per thouſand. 

A ſmall variety of this, leſſer even ho 6 common a Kind, is met 
with about the neighborhood of the Kaſym and Vet. 

A variety 1 is alſo met with which change to a white color; and 
others again retain a white color both! in winter and ſummer. 
The late navigators to the Icy ſea brought home with them from 
Pulo Condor, a knot of iſlands in north lat. 8. 40. on the coaſt of 
Cambodia, a n orally black.. RY ee 


Fd 


| Bononnan Femme s bear, Hi 7 — No ae, v. 9076—Lay Mos. 


; i; 
7 


ow IRREL. With naked ears: TEES mn extending 
from the middle of the hind legs to, the baſe of the fore feet, 
and ſpreading there in a rounded ſail : tail full of hair, and round at 
the end: color of the upper part of the body a fine grey, like chat 
of a Gull's back: the lower part white. 
Length to the tail four inches and a quarter; of the rail, 15 : 
Inhabits the birch-woods of Finmark, Lapland, Finland, Lithuania, 
and Livonia. Is found. in Afia, in. the woods of the Urallian chain, 
and from thence to the river Kolyma. Neſtles in the hollows of trees 
remote from the ground, where it makes its neſt of the ſofteſt moſſes. 
Is ways Ys ant in the bean in, and never appears 


; * | Men. Bal: dit vii 10 


EUROPEAN FLYING SQUIRREL. 


in the day-time. Lives on the buds and catkins of the birch, and 
on the ſhoots and buds of pines, which give its juices a ſtrong re- 
ſinous ſmell; and its excrements will burn ſtrongly, with a pitchy 
ſcent. The laſt are always found at the root of the tree, as if the 
animal deſcended to eaſe nature. It ſeldom eomes out in bad wea- 
ther; but certainly does not remain torpid during winter; for it is 
often taken in the traps laid for the Grey Squirrels. The ſkins are 
often put up in the bundles with the latter, ſo that the purchaſer is 
defrauded, as their fur is of no value. They leap-at vaſt diſtances 
from tree to tree, and never deſcend but for the purpoſe before | 
mentioned. Ry reaſon. of ſimilitude of color between them and the 
| birch bark, they are ſeen with great difficulty, * ee chem | 
from the attacks of rapacious birds. 
They bring forth two, three, and rarely four, young at a. time. | 
When the parent goes out for food, ſhe laps them carefully up in the 
moſs. They are very difficult to be preſerved, and ſeldom can be. 
kept alive, by reafon. of want of proper food. They are born blind, 
and continue fo fourteen days. The mother pays them great atten- 
tion ; broods over them, and covers them with its flying. membrane. 
T he * call them Ljctaga, or the 6 Fiing, 
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 ORMOUSE. With naked rounded ears: the eyes full and 


parallel to the former, including between them another of a yellow- 
iſh white: breaſt and belly white : the toes almoſt naked; and of a 
fleſh- color; long, ſlender, and very diftin&; four, with the rudiment 
.of a fifth, on the fore feet; five perfect toes on the hind; "1 


The length is about five inches and a half; * che tail, to the end 
of the hairs, rather longer. 
Inhabits all parts of North Ae, 1 think, Sem Hudſon 5 Bay to 


Louifiana ; certainly from Canada, where the French call them Les 
Suiſſes, from their ſkins being rayed with black and white, like the 


breeches of the Switzers who form the Pope's guard *. 


T hey are extremely numerous : live in woods, yet never run up 
trees, except when purſued, and find no other means of eſcape. They 


live under ground, burrow, and form their habitations with two en- 
trances, that they may ſecure a retreat through the one, in caſe the 
other ſhould be ſtopped. © Theſe little animals form their ſubterra- | 


neous dwellings with great ſkill, working them into the form of long 
galleries, with branches on each fide, every one terminating in an 
enlarged apartment, in which they hoard their ſtock of winter pro- 
viſion T. Their acorns are lodged in one, in a ſecond the mayz, in 
a third the hickery-nuts, and in the laſt their moſt favorite food, 


= Charleweis, v. 198. 5 | +4 Kalm, i. 322. 325» 


the 


BZ black; about them a whitiſh ſpace: the head, body, and tail, 
of a reddiſh brown, deepeſt on the laſt: from neck to tail a black 
line extends along the top of the back: on each fide run two others, 


STRIPED 7D OKMOUSE. . 
the n or cheſnut. Nature has giver to 


en ; 35 to whe. 


Hamſter , a fine conveniency for collecting its proviſions, having fur- 


niſhed them with pouches within their cheeks, which they fill with. 
mayz, and other NES of a an: ne aſhes to their ma- 
gazines. 7x8 
Thoſe: of Sibiris * | chief on 44 and particuliity 3 on the 
ee of the Cembra; or Stone Pine; and theſe they hoard up in 
ſuch quantities, that ten or fiſteen pounile. of ons nioſt ne bare 
been found in a ſingle magazine . * 
They paſs the whole winter either in deep or in cating: During 
the ſevere ſeaſon, they very rarely ſtir out, at leſt as long as their. 
_ proviſions. laſt; but if by an unexpected oontinuance of bad wea- 
ther their proviſions fail, they will then fally out, and dig under 


4 


ſtored; and make great devaſtations. They will even enter houſes, 


and eat undiſmayed, before the inhabitants, any corn they chance to- 


meet with... The Cat makes great hayock among them, being at all 


feaſons as great an enemy to them as to domeſtic Mice. It is hunger 
alone that tames them. They are naturally of a very wild nature, will: 


bite moſt ſeverely, and cannot by any means be rendered familiar. 


They are remarkably nice in the choice of their food, when the vari- 
ety of autumnal proviſions gives opportunity, They have been ob- 
ferved, after having ſtuffed their pouches with the grains of f rye, to © 
fling it out when they meet with wheat, and to N the rye with: | 


the more delicious corn. 


Their ſkms, form a Win iel of commerce, ka brought: 
over among le menue Pelliterie, the ſmall as. and uſed for the lining 
of ladies cloaks. 

In Sibiria they are killed with blugt arrows, or ck in \ fall-traps. f 
About the Lena; the boys go out in the amorous ſeaſon of theſe 
little animals, and, ſtanding behind a tree, mimic. the noiſe of the 

females, which brings the males within reach of their ſticks, with which 


His. Quad. Ne 324. 1 Pallas, Nov: Sg. an. PT 5 1 2 Prat, ii, 68. 
| e they 


ground in cellars where apples are kept, or into barns. where mayx is | 
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ENGLISH DORMOUSE. „ 


they kill chan. The ſkins are ſold to the Chineſe merchants. About 
the Lena, a thouſand of their ane are not nee at more unn fix 
or eight rubles *; . 

Theſe animals are e found i in — aumbers in Aha, doing about 


: the river Kama f, and from thence growing more and more frequent 


in the wooded parts of Sibiria; but theſe, and all the ſpecies of 
Squirrel, ceaſe towards the north- eaſt extremity* of the country, by 
reaſon of the i Interruption of * which cuts hem o off from Kant. 


7 » of z 7 * y No F 4 . 4 4 
| 5 * ? 7 Ll » ; * at 1 n - . ) \ b 
: 1 


+ 


85. Enouten | Dormonle, Br. Za iN -i N. Nr. N 88 ir. „les. Mus. 5 


Mr. n 250 that the Engliſh Dormiouſe i is found i in Ge ; 


but it has not as yet been tranſmitted to Great Britain. In order to 


— 


* che eien 1 add a brief W „„ 


ORMOUSE. With full black eyes: broad, 9 ſemi- tranſ. 
parent ears: throat white: reſt of the body and the tail of a 


| tawny red. Size of the common Mouſe ; but the body of a plumper 


form, and the noſe more blunt : tail two inches and a , long, 
covered on every ſide with hair. | 
In Europe, inhabits thickets ; forms i its neſt at the 8 of a tree 
or ſhrub ; forms magazines of nuts for winter food; fits up to eat, 


like the Squirrel ; lies torpid moſt of the winter; in its retreat, 


rolled up into the ſhape of a balls. retires to its neſt at t approach . 
cold 1 ! e 5 


- Falls, Now. Sy. an. 380. . 
Fe. 4 A river falling into the Wolga about . mile below Gu | 


FL . e l 


7.4 3 N 18 
en, * 
* * 91 


HIST. QUAD. Guus XXXIII. 


Br. Zool, i. Ne "5 0 No 90 iv. 75 LG Mos. 


— 


A T. With ou FIR body of a very „ 55 iron grey, nearly 
black : belly aſn- colored: legs almoſt naked, and duſky : a 
claw inſtead of a fifth thumb on the fore feet. Length, from noſe 
to tail, ſeven inches; tail near eight. 4 pe 
Inhabits North America, not only the ſettled parts, but even the 
rocks of the Blue mountains ®, remote from all human dwellings. 
There they live among the ſtones, and in the ſubterraneous grottos 
frequent in thoſe hills. They lie cloſe during day, but at night 


alps. In violent froſts they lie torpid; and in the inhabited parts 
of the country they are obſerved to redouble their ſcreaks before ſe- 
vere weather, as if they had ſome preſage from their conſtitutions. 
By Mr. Bartram's obſervations it appears very certain, that theſe 
animals are natives of America. They are found even at preſent in 


| Raat or Mouſe ever deſerted the haunts of mankind, for rocks and 


deſerts: they therefore have been there from the. earlieſt times. It 
is likely, that if ever the Blue mountains become inhabited, the 


wild Rats will quit their rocks, and reſort to thoſe places where they 
find harveſted food, and will quickly become perniciouſly domeſtic. 
We are poſitively told, that South America was free from theſe 


troubleſome animals, till they were introduced there from Lane wy 
the means of ſhips, 1 in 1544 f. | 85 


EY Bartram, as quoted by Mr. alm, ii, 47. 4 Garcilaſſs de la Vega, 384. 


come out, and make a moſt horrible noiſe amidſt theſe American 


the moſt deſolate places, as well as in the houſes and barns of the 
inhabited parts. It is unknown in Europe, that either the common 
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„„ AMERICAN, AND WATER, RAT. 


F „ 58 TE find none.of the ſoecies.d in Kami/chatka, nor any where to the 
1 : eaſt of the Urallian chain.” America muſt therefore have been ſtocked 
with them from the ſide of Europe. They are very common in 


Ruffia. Towards Afracas they are very ſmall, but of the ſame color 
Vith the others. 


57 Brown. Br. Zool. i. N. 26.—Hift, Quad. Ne e Iv. 136,—Lav. Mus. 


Ar. * light brown mixed with tawny, duſky, ated cine- | 

X reous : below, of a dirty white: four toes before, on a claw | 

inſtead of a fifth toe. | 

* I have no authority for giving this foecies a place here: but muſt 

1 5 1 8 ſuppoſe that the new world could not poſſibly eſcape the peſt, as it is 
| N | univerſally become a moſt deſtructive inhabitant of European ſhips. 


* 


4 


58. AMERICAN. Hiſt. Judd. No 299. 
DTS | | COTE voy e he or Ce Mouſe of the -le. Mos. 


th 


AT. With the upper jaw extending very > far beyond the lower: 

ears large and naked: tail rather ſhorter, in proportion, than 
that of the Black, to which it is rather TOE in ſize: color a duſky 
brown. 

The ſpecimen, From which this deſcription | is akin, 1 was ſent from 

7 | North America to Sir Aſbton Lever; but I am not informed, whethix 
it only G the W or infeſted houſes. 


59. WATER. Br. Zool. N*300.—Hif. Quad. Ne z00.—dndlic, iv. 290.—L EV. Mus. 


AT. With ſmall eyes: ears covered with the fur : teeth yel- 
; low: body covered with long hairs, black mixed with a few of 
a ruſt-color : belly of a deep grey. | | 


Length 


| MOUSE, AND: FIELD RAT. _ 


Length of the head and body ſeven inches ; tail five, covered with 
ſhort black hairs. Weight nine ounces. 


Inhabits North America, from Canada to alin "Y 1 che wy 
varies to tawny and to white : feeds on the fry of fiſh, inſects, ſhell- 
fiſh, frogs, and roots; burrows on the banks of ponds and rivers ; 


ET IE e EG e well as an Otter, e ee 


web- footed. 


In northern Europe and Ala it is bs e common; bum Peterſ- 


Ad to Kamiſchatka in Sibiria, they are twice as large as in other 
places. They are found alſo from Lepland to the Caſpian ſea, and 


alſo in Pera; and are one of the animals which endure the cold of 


dae Arctic clrele. 


. Zod. i Ne $0. Hip Shoe No den gen, iv. 282.—Lay. Mos. 


\HIS common animal needs. no deſcription. It is very abun- 


- dant in the inhabited parts of America , and is to be found 
from: Peterſourgh perhaps as far as Kamt/chatka. 
Kajm imagines them to be natives of America; for he aſſures. 1 us 
that he has killed them in the crevices of the rocks 1 in deſert places, 
far from the haunt of man J. ” 


Hiſt. Quad. No 302. a. AuzLiCan,—Snclle, iv. 285.—L xv. Mus. py 


ears, and ſides quite to the tail, orange- colored: back duſky 
and ruſt- colored, marked along the top, from head to tail, with a 
dark line: throat, breaſt, and belly, of a pure white: tail duſky 


above, white beneath: feet white: hind legs Bogen than thoſe of 


the Engliſh kind. 


Length about four inches and a half; of the tail, four inches. 
Inhabits Hudſon s Bay and New York. | 


r 1 Kain, is. 46. 
The ſame, 47. En SED. | 
CE | S 2 . Hit. 


AT. With great, naked, and open ears: cheeks, ſpace as the 


60. Mousz. 


61. FizLD. 
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63. LanRaDon, 


the exterior toe the ſhorteſt : thumb ſhort. _ * 


Sia. 


Colors, 


64. H mon” 


with four toes, and a' tubercle inſtead of a thumb: min LEGs long 


by a yellow line. 
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AT. Wich a mal noſe: : for: ſhort, yes in all 3 inte 
limbs ſlender: tail very thick at the baſe, 2 to a point, 
and cloathed with long hair. | 

Seba . vol. i. p. We hk uy, bg. 4> deſcribes this | ſpies, 


2. . No 295 


Ar. Wich a [FOR noſe : mouth placed far below: upper © tip 
bid : ears large, naked, rounded : fore legs ſhort, furniſhed 


and naked, like ſome of the Ferboas : toes long, oO and diſtin&; 


The whole length'of the animal is eight nen of which che tail 
is s four and three quarters. 
. Color above a deep. os beneath white, ſeparned on each ide 


Inhabits CO 4 Boy 50 Latrad. Sent over 7 Mr. Crabam. 


FI \ 
* 


** * With mort tails, 
Hip. Quad. N · 319.—Lav. Mus. 


AT. With ſoft long hair, Pa at the bottom, hifi broun 
at the points: along the middle of the back, from head to tail, 


runs a duſky line: ſides W belly and inſide of the thighs of 
A dirty . | 
Legs very ſhort: on the toes of the fore fret of the oaks only are 
four very large and ſharp claws, tuberculated beneath ; in the fe- 
male ſmaller and weaker; on the hind feet five toes wo: ſlender 
claus. 


Tail 


MEADOW. AND! ” HARE:TA 1 


Tail not three quarters of an inch long, Weist with long 
ſtiff hairs; it is ſcarcely-viſible,' being almoſt loſt in the fur. 


Deſcribed from a ſkin which Doctor Pallas favored me with, which 
he received from the Labrador coaſ. 


This i is nearly a-kin to the „ 


| Short-tailed TIO. Mouſe ; Br. Zool. i. No 31.—Hif, Quad, No 325 e 
ir. 293.—Lev. Mos. 


buried in the fur: head and upper part of the body of a ferru- 
ginous brown mixed with black : belly of a deep aſh-color. 


Length, from head to tail, ſix inches; tail only one and a half, with 


a ſmall tuft at the end. 


Inhabits Hudſon s Bay and Newfoundland, in the laſt very nume- 


rous, and does vaſt damage in the gardens ; reſides under ground. 


a. ROSS No $20- ; 


& and tawny brown: the belly of a dirty. white a. duſky line 
paſſes from between the eyes, and extends obſcurely along the 
back. Larger than the common Mouſe. Deſcribed from ſo muti- 
lated a ſpecimen, ſent to the Royal Society from Hudſon's Bay *, that 
it was impoſſible to determine the ſpecies ; only, by the dark line 
along the back, it ſeemed likeſt the Haxs-TaiLED, an inhabitant 


of Sibiria, whoſe manners are delrnbed in the Hiſtory of Qa 


OR." 


* FN Tr. Hail. 379. 5p: 15. 2 


| R. With a * noſe : great OY prominent eyes: ears 


LAT; With ſmall and 1 ears: head broad; color. duſky 5 


Econouc, 
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66. Hax Ez-TAII ID. 
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A. Econonic, Hift. Quad. N. n ee. Pr. ed. 392. 


AT. With naked t ears, vfvally hid in the fur: : {mall eyes: teeth 
tawny : limbs ſtrong : color, an intermixture of black and * 


bon, darkeſt on the back: under ſide hoary. 


Length four inches and a quarter, to the tail; the tail one . 
Inhabits in vaſt abundance Sibiria, from the eaſt fide of the Ural- 
lian chain, even within the Arctic cirele, and quite to Kamchatka. 


It is the noted Tegul!ſchitch of that country, diſtinguiſhed by its cu- 
rious ceconomy and by its vaſt migrations. 


They make their burrows with the greateſt ſkill, immediately be- 


low the ſurface of the ſoft turfy foil. They form a chamber of a 
flattiſh arched form, of a ſmall height, and about a foot ij in diameter, 
to which they ſometimes add as many as thirty ſmall pipes or entrances. 
Near the chamber they often form other caverns, in which they lodge 


their winter ftores : theſe conſiſt of various kinds of plants, even 
ſome of ſpecies poiſonous to mankind, They gather them in ſum- 
mer, harveſt them, and even at times bring them out of the cells 
to give them a more thorough drying in the ſun, The chief labor 
reſts on the females. The males, during ſummer, go about ſolitary, 


and inhabit ſome old neſts; and in that ſeaſon never touch their 


hoards, but live on berries. They are monogamous, and the male 


and female at other times found in the ſame neſt. The female brings 
two or three young at a time, and breeds often in the A 


10 No 


ECONOMIC AND. RED RAT. | 


No little animals are ſo reſpected by the Kamiſchatkans as theſe, 
for to them they owe a delicious. food; and with great joy, about 
autumn, rob the hoards, and leave there many ridiculous preſents 


by way of amends: they alſo never take the whole of their proviſions, 


and leave beſides a little dried ovaries of fiſh for their ſupport. 
But the migrations of theſe Mice, in certain years, is as extraordi- 


nary a fact as any in natural hiſtory : I will only mention thoſe of 
Kamiſcbatka. The cauſe is unknown. Doctor Pallas thinks it may 


ariſe from the ſenſations of internal fire in that vulcanic tract, or a 


i preſcience of ſome unuſual and bad ſeaſon. They gather together in 


the ſpring in amazing numbers, except the few that are converſant 


about villages, where they can pick up ſome ſubſiſtance. This makes | 
it probable that the country is over-ſtocked, and they quit it for . 


want of food. The mighty hoſt proceeds in a dire& courſe weſt- 


ward, and with the utmoſt intrepidity ſwims over rivers, lakes, and 
even arms of the ſea: many are drowned, many deſtroyed by water- 
fowl, or rapacious fiſh ; thoſe which eſcape reſt awhile, to baſk, dry 


their fur, and refreſh themſelves. If the inhabitants find them in that 
ſituation, they treat them with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and endeavour 
to bring them to life and vigor. As ſoon as they have croſſed the 
river Penſchim, at the head of the gulph of the ſame name, they turn 
ſouthward, and reach the rivers Fudoma and Ochot by the middle of _ 
July. The ſpace is moſt ſurpriſing, on conſulting the map of the 
country. The flocks are alſo ſo numerous, that an obſerver has. 
waited two hours to fee them all paſs. Their return into Kamt/chatka, 


in October, is attended with the utmoſt feſtivity and welcome. The | 


natives conſider it as a ſure prognoftic of a ſucceſsful chaſe and 

fiſhery : the firſt is certain, as the Mice are always followed by mul- 
titudes of beaſts of prey. They equally lament their migration, as 
the ſeaſon i is . filled with r rains and i tewpeſts 
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B. Rev, Hiſt, Saas No 314: 


AT. With briſtly noſe and eb ears vel riſing bee the 
hair, naked, only tipt with fur : color, from forehead to rump, 
a bright red: ſides light grey and n * n, tail 8 88 
above, light below. 
Length not four inches; rail more Gan one. 
Grow very common beyond the Ob, and live ſcattered over all 
Sibiria, in woods and mountains, and about villages; extend even 
to the Arctic circle. It is the Tſchetanauſtſchu, or Red Mouſe of the 
| Kamiſchatkans. It is a ſort of drone : makes no proviſion for itſelf, but 
| robs the hoards of the laſt ſpecies *. Lives under logs of trees ; fre- 
— Cu rem a waREs quents houſes ; dares the ſevereſt weather, and is abroad amidſt the 
ſnows; feeds on any thing, and is often caught in the N ſet for 
Ermines, j in e to devour the bait. 1285 


C7 Laune, Hi . Quad. Ne 317 ,—Godde Sacppan, lun, 224+ 
ME: With ſmall eyes and mouth : upper lip divided : ears final, 
placed far backwards : four ſlender toes on the fore feet, and a 
- ſharp claw, like a cock's ſpur, in place of a thumb : ſkin very thin. 
Color of the head black and tawny, of the belly yellow. 
Length of thoſe of Scandinavian Lapland, above five inches ; thoſe 


of the Ruſſian dominions not four. 
The manners and wonderful migrations of the Lemmi of Europe, 


have been fully treated of in my Hiſtory of Quadrupeds. 
They abound in the countries from the bite Sea to the gulph of 


the Oby, and in the northern end of the Urallian chain; but differ 
in ſize and color from thoſe of Europe. Like them, they migrate at 
certain periods; and tend from the Urallian mountains, ſometimes 
towards Feneſei, ſometimes towards Petzorab, and at thoſe times re- 


Deſcr. Kamiſchatka, 392. 9 
joice 


Joloe the Swibidds WHth à rich chaftk of the animals which pl 


EVI AND KINGED RAT. - 
irfue the 


wanderers. The Samoieds aflert, that the Rein- Peer Wi 


D. [7 EY Mus Gnelini, Pallas, Now. Sp. an. 1953. 


AT. With ſhort round ears: white whiſtcers : thick broad bo- 
dy, in all parts nearly of equal breadth : tail ſhort, thickly 
comred with rude hairs: five toes on the fore feet, with claws very 
ſtrong and white: four on the hind feet, with claws much weaker : 
the fur pretty long; three parts of its length, from the roots, cihe< 
reous, the reſt white; fo that the animal appears entirely white, except 
the cheeks, which are aſh-colored, and the chin, which is duſky. 

The length is three inches one-fifth, the tail four-fifths of an 
inch. ; 
They are ſeen in great numbers in autumn, on the borders of 5 
Icy Sea, and about the parts of the Lena that fall into it. They 


appear ſuddenly, and depart as expeditiouſly. They feed on the 
roots of moſſes, and are themſelves the food of Arctic Foxes. Per- 
haps they extend to the Jenęſei: for it is ſaid that there are two ſorts 


of Mice found there; one wholly white; the other —_ yellow, and 
* which perhaps is the Lemmus *. 


/ 


E. RincgD, Hiſt. Quad. No 205, | : 


Ar. With a blunt noſe: ears hid in the fur: hair very fine : 


claws ſtrong and hooked: color of the upper part, ſometimes 
ferruginous, ſometimes light grey undulated with deep ruſt-color : 
a creſcent of white extends on each, from the hind part of the head 
towards the throat, bounded on each fide by a bed of ruſt- color. 


* New. Sp. an. 197. 
5 . . Length 


ercedily - 
devout them; perhaps they take them medlcinatly, as IF are 
known as * to feck and eule 9 e 


» A 


Co dn, TCHELAG RAT. 


Length to the tail little more than three inches; tail one, termi- , 
nated by a briſtly tuft. JONE - 
Found in the Ar#ic 1 of the oh. Makes its yy 
with rein- deer and ſnowy liver-worts, juſt beneath the turfy ſurface, 
* — to * like the Lemmi. N 


F. renne, due klaut ag x 
: H E ne of Ke ceſeription of that! great t petinftla 17 no 
more than that it is a very ſmall ſpecies; frequents houſes 
and will go out and eat boldly any ny" it n _ The natives. 
call x it 1 b ee | | : 


FarlD HrEW, , _ 


HIST QUAD. GN XXXIX. _ SHREW. 
Br. Zool. i, Ne . Quad. No -. iv. 305. | 67. Ford : 


HREW. With the head and upper part of the body au 

ſides of a browniſh ruſt- color: eyes very ſmall, almoſt hid in 
the fur: ears ſhort : noſe very long and lender : 9 750 mandidle 
extends far beyond the lower. 
nhabits Hudſon's Bay, and weobably nn as Laaer mentions 
a Mouſe found there which poiſons Cats * if they eat it. It is a no- 
tion in England that they are venomous : it is notorious that our Cats 
will kill, but not feed on them; probably thoſe of America have the 
ſame inſtinct: ſo that their deaths in the new world muſt ariſe from 
ſome other cauſe, and be falſely attributed to theſe animals. 
Mr. Graham ſent over two other ſpecimens, beſides that deſcribed. 
They were of a duſky grey above, and of a yellowiſh white beneath : 
their ſize, rather leſs than the Engliſh kind; one being only two inches 
and a quarter long, the other only two inches $; but they ſeemed not 
to differ ſpecifically from the other. 8 . : 
The common Shrew is found in Ruffia; in all parts of Sibiria, eren 
in the Ane flats; and 1 in Kamiſchatka. 


- 


| . Hift, Carolina, 125. 


Ta „ HIST. 


MOLE. 
\ 


F N 


68, Long: TALLED>. - 


69. RADIATE D. 


| e fore feet reſembling thoſe of the preceding; 5 but the toes. 


Mann ERS. 


by the elevation of the earth on the ſurface, in form of a little bank,, 


_  LONG-TAILED: AND RADIATED MOLE.. | 


HIST. QUAD. Guxnus XXXV. 
+ IR 


H. i Quad; No * Mus. 


TOLE: With two cutting 1 in. each jaw, and two: "ey 
lender canine: the grinders ſmall and ſharp: noſe long, the- 

end radiated with ſhort tendrils ;- fore feet not ſo broad as thoſe of” 

the Engliſh Mole, furniſhed with very long white claws: toes on the- 

hind feet. quite ſeparated: body not ſo thick and full as that of 

the cammon ſpecies :. hair long,, loft, and. of ae brown: tail co- 
vered with ſhort hair. 


Length of the bady four inches emo-tenchi 3 of the tail, two: and; 
a half. 


Inhabit North America, Received from, New el, 


. 7 Wear. Ne IE IV. ale Mus. 


OLE. With a long noſe, radiated like the former : : * 
body ſhorter, and more full: : hair duſky, very long, fine, and 


of the hind. feet are cloſely. cannected. 
Length to the tail three inches three. quarters :. the tail gender, 
round, and taper, one inch three - tenths long. 
Received from New, Tork, 
7 his ſpecies ſorms ſubterraneous paſſages in the fields, running in: 
various directions, and very ſhallow. Their courſe- may, be traced: 


two inches high, and as broad as a. man's hand. Theſe holes are 
unable to ſupport any weight, ſo that walkers find it. very trouble- 
| „5 8 VTV 


i BROWN: NO DE. 


ſome to go over PIP where theſe animals inhabit, che ground per- 2 775 EY : 
petually breaking under their feet “. 


- Theſe Moles have all the ſtrength het legs as thoſe of Fine, . 1 pub 


and work in the ſame manner. They feed on roots, ate very iraſ- 
cible, and will bite very ſeverely. TH 


wa 2 * 
* 
. . 


— 


oy Hiſt. Quad. No pry r Jo. Brown, 


O LE. Wich a long 4 very ſlender noſe: two broad cutting 
1 teeth in the upper, four ſharp and lender in the lower, jar; 
the two middlemoſt ſhort : the grinders very numerous, ſtrong, ſharp, 
and ſeparate : the fore feet very broad ; thoſe and the hind feet er- 
actly like thoſe of the European kind. | 
- Length about fix inches; tail one. 
I received two ſpecimens of this animal from New York. The Pract, 
hair in both ſoft, ſilky, and glofly : the hair in each duſky at the 
bottom ; but in one, the ends were of a yellowiſh brown; in the 
other, brown : the feet and tail of both were white. 1 ſuſpect that 
they were varieties of the kind deſcribed by Seba F, which he got 
from Virginia: it was totally black, gloſſed over with a moſt re- 
ſplendent purple. I may here note, the Tail-leſs Mole, figured by 
Seba in the ſame plate, is not a native of Sibiria, as he 1 805 it; but | 
is an inhabitant of the Cape of Good Hope. 3 3 
Theſe three ſpecies agree pretty nearly with the Shove i in the fore 
teeth; for which reaſon Linneus claſſes the two he deſcribes among the 
| Sorices. I call them Moles from their ſhape, which differs not from 
the European kind; but thoſe who chuſe to be very ſyſtematic, may 
divide the genus o of Shrews, and ie theſe Sorices 7. een, 


% 


— 


». Owe | i. 190. | x 4 p. 51. tab. xxxii 
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EUROPEAN, Hip. Quad. n. No Br. Zool. i. 


OLE. With ſix cutting teeth in the upper; eight i in the 
lower jaw ; and two. canine teeth in euch: color of the fur 


bl ack. 


Inhabits Swedes ; but does. not ertend farther than the Sbth of 
Norway, where it is called Vond. Is frequent in the temperate Parts 
of Ruſſia, and even in Sibiria, as far as the Lena. In Sibiria it is 
twice as big as thoſe of Europe. Is found there milk-white, but n more 
uſually ſo. i in the Verchaturian mountains. 


HE DGE-H OG, Hip. Quad. Gzwvs XXXVI. 


Counan, Hift. = 8 No 555-—8r. Zeal. i. No 


EDGE-HOG. With noſtrils bout on each ide by a 8 
flap: ears rounded: back covered with prickles, white, barred: | 
with black: face, ſlides, and rump, with ſtrong coarſe hair : : tail an 


inch long. 


Is found in ne, in the dioceſe of Aggerbuys; and in that of 
Bergen, i in Norway *. It is called, in the Norwegian tongue, Bauſtedy vel. 


Is common in Ruſſia, except in the extreme northern and ſouthern 
parts, None 1 in Sibiria, or very ſcarce at Teſt. 


#4 


* Leems, 229. Pont dew, bi. a. | Ts 5 
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DI V. III. Pinnated Quadrupeds; ; 


Or, with Fi IN-LIKE Fzer. 


HIST. AUA D. Gznvs XII. 


Hi. Quad. No 3 3.—Phipps's voy. 184. 
Roſmarus, Zimmerman, 330. 
Le Tricheque, Schreber, ii. 82. tab. Ixxix. 


Cheval Os Hift. Kamiſchatka, 427 ena, vii. 3 54—Lzv, Mus. | 


FALRUS. With a round head ; mort neck; ſmall and fiery 
eyes, ſunk a finger's deprh i in the fockets, and retractile from 


7 external injuries *: mouth very ſmall ; lips very thick, beſet above 


and below with great whiſkers, compoſed of briſtles, tranſparent, 


and thick as a ſtraw : inſtead of ears are two minute orifices, placed 


in the moſt diſtant part of the head. 
Body is very thick in the middle, leffening gradually cowards the 


tail. The ſkin in general is an inch thick, and two about the neck f,. 


and much wrinkled about the joints : it is covered with ſhort hair, 


.of a mouſe-color ; ſome with reddiſh, others with grey ; others are 
almoſt bare, as if they were mangy, and full of ſcars : 


The legs are very ſhort ; -on each foot are five toes, connected by 


webs, with a ſmall blunt nail to each. The hind feet, like thoſe of 


Seals, are very broad: the tail 1s very ſhort ; the penis two feet long, 
and of a bony ſubſtance. | 


— 


'* Crantz, i. 126. + Crantz, i. 128. 1 Marten Spitzberg. | 


In 


ARCTIC. WALRUS. 


In the upper jaw are two very long uſks, bending downwards. 
No cutting teeth ; but in each jaw, above and below, four grinders, 
flat at top, and the ſurfaces of thoſe which I examined much worn. 
The length of the largeſt tuſk I have heard of, was two feet three 
inches, Exgliſþ meaſure, the circumference at the lower end, eight 


and a half; the greateſt weight of a ſingle tuſk twenty pounds: ; 
but ſuch are rarely found, and only on the coaſts of the Icy ſea, where 


they are Ow moleſted, and of courſe nn to attain their full 
growth “. 

The Walrus is 333 Fey ut the length of eighteen feet, 
and the circumference; in the thickeſt part, ten or twelve. The 
ien from fifteen hundred to two thouſand pounds. 

Inhabits, in preſent times, the coaſts of the Magdalene Manda - in 
the gulph of St. Laurence, between latitude 47 and 48, their moſt 
ſoutherly reſidence in any part of the globe. They are not found 


on the ſeas of Labradore. The Eſtimaux purchaſe the teeth, for 
the heading their Seal-darts, from the Indians of Nuckvank, about lat. 


60; who ſay, that they are annually viſited in the winter by multitudes 


of theſe animals f. They are found in Davis's. Streights, and with- 


in Hudſon's Bay , in lat. 62. They alſo inhabit the coaſt of Green- 
land. I am uncertain whether they frequent Iceland; but they are 


found in great numbers near the iſlands of Spitzbergen, and on all the: SIT ZEIGEN. 


floating ice from thence to Cherry Iſle, a ſolitary ſpot intermediate 
between the laſt and the moſt northerly. point of Norway. In. 1608, 
they were found there in ſuch numbers, huddled an one another, 


like hogs, that a ſhip's, crew killed above nine hundred 3 in ſeven. 


hours time 8. 
If they are found in the ſeas of Norway, it is very rare. in theſe 


days. Leems, p. 310, ſays that they ſometimes frequent the ſea | 
about Finmark ; but about the year 980, they ſeemed to have been 
ſo numerous in the northern parts, as to become. objects of chaſe and 


Hit Kamt/chatka, 120. + Ph. Tranſ. lxiv. 378. 1. Ellis's voy. 80. 


Martens Spitzberg. 182. || Pontoppidan, ii. 157) 
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commerce. The ſans Other the Norwegian, a native of Helpe- a 
land in the dioceſe of Drontheim, incited by a moſt laudable curioſity 
and thirſt of diſcovery, failed 'to the north of his country, doubled 


the North Cape, and in three days from his departure arrived at the 


_ fartheſt place, frequented by the Hor/e-whale fiſhers. From thence 


he proceeded a voyage of three days more, and perhaps pot into the 


White Sca. On his return ke viſited England, probably incited by 
the fame of King Alfred's abilities, and the great encouragement he 
gave to men of diftinguiſhed character in every profeſſion. The 


traveller, as a proof of the authenticity of his relation, preſented the 


Saxon monarch with ſome of the teeth of theſe animals, then a ſub- 


ſtitute of ivory, and valued at a high price. In his account of his 


voyage, he alſo added that their ſkins were uſed in the ſhips inſtead 


AND Icy Sega. 


__— 


Nova Zempra, 


They are found again on as coaſts of Nova Zembla, and on the 


| headlands which ſtretch moſt towards the north Pole; and as far as 


the T/chutki point, and the iſles off that pramontory. They ſcarcely 


extend lower than the neighborhood of the country of the Aradyr, but 


Manners. 


are ſeen in great abundance about cipe Newnham, on the coaſt of 
America. The natives of the iſlands off the Tchutki Noſs ornament 


themſelves with pieces of the Walrus ſtuck through their lips or noſes ; 
for which reaſon they are called by their neighbors Zoobatee, or large- 


teetbhed f. The natives about Unalaſcha,- Sandwich Sound, and Turn- 


again river, obſerve the ſame- faſhion. I entertain doubts whether 


theſe animals are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of the Gulph of St. 


Laurence. The tuſks of thoſe of the Frozen Sea are much longer, 


more ſlender, and have a twiſt and inward curvature. 


They are gregarious, and ſometimes have been found together = 


thouſands ; are very ſhy, and avoid the haunts of mankind. They 


_ uſually are ſeen on the floating ice, preferring that for their reſidence, 
as their bodies require cooling, by reaſon of the heat which ariſes 
from their exceſſive fatneſs Þ. 


9 Eacllr, i 1. 85. A Kamchatka, 47. ps t Now. Com. a ii. 291. 
Ty 


Acre WAI AUS. 
The Pep wine; eehte byes; lr Wallis ee ere 


exolieft ſpring *. They bring one g, or very rarely two young at a 


time; feed on ſea- plants, fiſh, and ſhells, which they either dig out 
of the ſand, or force from the rocks with cheir great teeth. They 


madre uſe alſo of their teeth to aſcend the igands of ice, by faſtening 


them in the cracks, and by that means draw up their bodies. 4 
They deep . W ice nnen eee, anch ſhore N ung 
| loud. p57 66 


'They are . en e buy whey wounded, or ar- 
tacked, grow very fierce, and are very vindictive. When farpriſed 


diſtance, then returning with great rage to revenge the injury. 
They will ſometimes attempt to faſten their teeth on the boats, with 


an intent to ſink them, or riſe in numbers under them to overſet 


them; at the ſame time they ſhew all marks of rage, by roaring in a 
dreadful manner, and gnaſhing their' teeth with great violence; if 


once thoroughly irritated; the whole herd will follow the boats till they 
loſe ſight of them. They are ſtrongly attached to each other, and 
_ will make every effort in their ied even to. death, to ſet at e 


their harpooned companions |, 


A wounded Walrus has been known. to fink to de bottom, riſe 
ſuddenly again, and bring up with it multitudes of _— who united 


in an attack on the boat from which the inſult came $. 
They fling the water out of their noſtrils, as the Whale does out of 


its head; When chaſed hard, they commonly vomit, and fling up 


| ſmall ſtones. Their dung is like that of a Horſe, and exceſſively 
fetid, eſpecially where they are found in large companies. 


The tongue, which is about the ſize of a Cow's, may be eaten, if 


boiled freſh; but if kept, ſoon runs into oil. The teeth uſed to be 
| applied to all the purpoſes of ivory; bur'the animals are now kilked 


Faun. Greenl, 4. + Barents, 4+ Þ Martens, log. 
8 Phipps's ve. 57. | 


Us : | only 


upon the ioe, the females firſt provide for the ſafery of the young, by 
J Singing it into the fea, and itſelf after it, carrying it to a ſecure 


|| Martens, 110. 
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only. for the ſake of the oil. Seamen make rings of the briſtles of 


the whiſkers, which they wear as preſervatives againſt the cramp. 
The French coach-makers have made traces for coaches of the ſkins, 


* 


which are ſaid to be ſtrong and elaſtic“ . The Ruſſans formerly uſed 
the bone of the penis pulveriſed, as a remedy againſt the ſtone f. 


Bartholinus } recommends it, infuſed in ale, in fits of -the ftrangury. 


The Greenlanders eat the fleſh and lard, and uſe the laſt in their lamps, 


Of the ſkin they make ftraps. They ſplit the tendons into thread ;. 


and uſe the teeth to head their darts, or to make pegs in their boats. 


Their only enemies, beſides mankind, are the Polar Bears, with 


whom they have dreadful conflicts, Their feuds probably ariſe 


from the occupancy-of the ſame piece of ice. The Walrus is uſually 


victorious, through the ſuperior advantage of its vaſt teeth |. The | 


effects of the battle are very evident; for it is not often that che 
find a beaſt with two entire 'ruſks $. 


— 


N 


ce The Walrus, or "Bo Cov. as it 1s hed on the Americans,” ſays 


Lord Sbuldbam J, © 1s a native of the Magdalene iſlands, St. John's, 


e and Axticofti, in the gulph of St. Laurence. They reſort, very. 


« early in the ſpring, to the former of theſe places, which ſeems by 
ce nature particularly adapted to the nature of the animals, abound- 
« ing with clams (eſcallops) of a very large ſize; and the moſt 


ce convenient landing-places, called Ecboueries. Here they crawl up 
e in great numbers, and remain ſometimes for fourteen days together 


« without food, when the weather is fair; but on the firſt appear- 


F 


« ance of rain, they retreat to the water with great precipitation. 


* De Buffon. Worm. Ma. 290. 
1 As quoted in Muſeum Regium Hafnie, &c. pars. i. fea. i iii. 9. 
ll Egede, 83, $ Crantz, i. 126. I Phil. Tranſ. Izv. part. i. 249. 


The French call them Yaches Marines. Charlevoix, v. 216. That voyager . ſays, 


that the Engliſs had once a fiſhery of theſe animals on the I/ de * a ſmall idand | 


ſouth of Cape Breton; but it turned out to no advantage. ; 


0 They | 


cre. 


68 


cc. 


cc 


ec 


cc 


arri walrus 
ce They are, when out of the water; very unwieldy and move with 


great diffculty. They weigh from fifteen hundred to to thou- 
ſand pounds, producing, according to their ſize, from one to two 
* barrels of oil, which is boiled out of the fat between the ſkin and 


the fleſh. Immediately on their arrival; the fetnales calve, and 
cc 


engender again in two months after; ſo that they carry their young 
about nine months. Uhey'n never have more than” two al at a "Ps 


and ſeldom more than one. 


ce The Echoueries* are formed antigen * nature, vide a Wadde 


cc 


Nope of ſoft rock, with which the Magdalene iſlands abound, about 
eighty or a hundred yards wide at the waterſide, and ſpreading ſo 
as to contain, near the ſummit, a very large number of theſe ani- 
mals. Here they are ſuffered to come on ſhore, and amuſe them- 


ſelves for a conſiderable time, till they acquire a degree of bold- 


neſs, being at their firſt landing ſo exceedingly timid ; as to make 
it impoſſible for any perſon to approach them. 


ce In a few weeks they aſſemble in great multitudes: formerly, when 
undiſturbed by the Americans, to the amount of ſeven or eight 
thouſand. The form of the Echouerie not allowing them to re- 


main contiguous to the water, the foremoſt are inſenſibly puſhed 


above the ſlope. When they are arrived at a convenient diſtance, 


the hunters, being provided with a ſpear ſharp on one ſide, like a - 
knife, with which they cut their throats, take advantage of--4 ſide 
wind, or a breeze blowing obliquely upon the ſhore; to prevent 


the animals from ſmelling them, becauſe they have that ſenſe in 
great perfection. Having landed, the hunters, with the aſſiſtance 


of good dogs, trained for that purpoſe, in the night-time endea- 


vour to ſeparate thoſe which are moſt advanced from the. others, 


driving them different ways. This they call making à cut; it is 


generally looked upon to be a moſt dangerous proceſs, it being 
impoſſible to drive them in any particular direction, and difficult 


to avoid them; but as the Walruſes, which are advanced above 


* This word is derived from Zchouer, to land, or run on ſhore, 


3 : 5 „„ 


15 


** 


* 


* the lope of the Echauerie, ate deprived. by the darknef of i the 


„ 


1 110 WAER VS. 


«, night from every dire tion to the water, they are left wandering 


e about, and killed at leiſure, thoſe that are neareſt the ſhote being 
. the finſt victims. In this manner have deen * fifteen, or fix- 
teen hundred. at a 9 ]. ä 
e The people then ſkin Gi and ths is coated fav which al. | 
ways. ſurrounds them, and diffolve it into oil. The Kkin is cut 
cc into ſlices of two or three inches wide, and exported to America 
dc for carriage traces, and into Eugland for glue. The teeth. make 


<« an inferior ſort of ivory, and in manufa@ured ee 5 


e. but very ſoon OO Per. 
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Wap . | » 
Br. Zool. i. No $1,—Hift. Quad. Ne 375,—Smellie, 172. Couuon · 


8 Faun. Greenl, No 6,—Lzv. Mus. 


\EAL. With a flat head and noſe: las black eyes: large 
| whiſkers : ſix cutting teeth in the upper jaw ; four in the lower: 
two canine teeth in each Jaw : no external ears: hair on all parts 
mort and thick: five toes on each foot, furniſhed with Wong * 
claws, and ſtrongly webbed : tail ſhort and flat. 
Uſual length of this ſpecies, from five to fix feet. Their color 
differs; duſky, brinded, or ſpotted with white and yellow. 
Inhabits all the European ſeas, even to the extreme north; and is 
found far within the Arctic circle, in both European and Matic ſeas. 
It is continued to thoſe of Kamt/charka *, = 
I heſe animals may be called the flocks of the Greenlanders, — 
many other of the Arctic people. I cannvt deſcribe the uſes of them 
to the former more expreſſively than in the vety words of Mr. Crantz, - 
a gentleman very long reſident in their chilly country. 
Seals are more needful to them than Sheep are to us, though they THEIR GREAT 
te furniſh us with food and raiment; or than the cocoa-tree is to the Gu AND EAS. 
1 Indians, although that preſents them not only with meat to eat, and "0 
d covering for their bodies, but alſo houſes to dwell in, and boats to 
ce ſail in, ſo that in caſe of neceſſity they could live ſolely from it. The 
« Seals fleſh (together with the Rein-deer, which is already grown 
re pretty ſearce) ſupplies the natives with their moſt palatable and ſub- 
« {tential food. Their fat furniſhes them with oil for lamp-light, cham- . 
ce ber and kitchen fire; and whoever ſees their habitations, preſently 


| | * Steller, in New. Com. Petrop, ii. 290. | 55 5 
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153 OY COMMON SEAL | 
ec finds, that if they even had a ſuperfivity of wood, it would not * | 
5 1 | they can uſe nothing but train in them. They alſo mollify their 
8 « dry food, moſtly fiſh, in the train; and finally, they barter it for all 
« kinds of neceffaries with the factor. They can ſew better with 
ce fibres of the Seals ſinews than with thread or filk. Of the ſkins of 
de the entrails they make their windows, curtains for their tents, 
15 „ ſhirts, and part of the bladders they ufe at their harpoons; and 
| e they make train bottles of the maw. Formerly, for want of iron, 
« they made all manner of inſtruments and working: tools of their 
e bones, Neither is the blood waſted, but boiled with other | ingre> | 
ce dients, and eaten as ſaup, Of the ſkin of the Seal they ſtand in 
the greateſt need ; for, ſuppoſing the ſkins of Rein-deer and birds 
would furniſh them with competent cloathing for their bodies, 
« and coverings for their beds; and their fleſh, together with fiſh, 
« with ſufficient. food; and provided they could dreſs their meat 
« with wood, and alſo new model their houſe-keeping, fo as to have 
light, and keep themſelves warm with it too; yet without the 
Seals ſkins they would not be in a capacity of acquiring theſe 
ce ſame Rein- deer, fowls, fiſhes, and wood; becauſe they muſt cover 
© over with Seal-ſkin both their large and ſmall boats, in which they 
travel and ſeek their proviſion, They muſt alſo. cut their thongs 
« or ſtraps out of them, make the bladders for their harpoons, and 
„ cover their tents with them; e * * could not ſubſiſt 
c in ſummer. 
Therefore no man can paſs for a aha Greenlander who cannot 
« catch Seals. This is the ultimate end they aſpire at, in all their 
« device and labor from their childhood up. It is: the only. art 
« (and in truth a difficult and dangerous one it is) to which they are 
« trained from. their infancy ; by which they maintain. themſelves, 
e make themſelves agreeable. to others, and become beneficial. mem- 
<« bers of the community“. 


* 
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. The Greenlanders have three. ways of catching Seals: : either ſing⸗ 


ce 1 with the bladder or in company, by the clapper-bunt ; or in 
© the winter on 18 ice: | whereto may 1 added the ſhooting ther 

cc 2 p od ooniug did s | 

. 9 ion and molt « common way, i is ON 1. chem wich 
te the bladder. When the Greenlander ſets. out equipped according 
« to the 7th Section, and ſpies a Seal, he tries to ſurpriſe it una- 
cc wares, with the wind and fun 1 in his: back, that he may not be 
e heard or ſeen by it. He tries to conceal himſelf behind a wave, 
ec and makes haſtily, bak ſoftly, up to it, till he comes within four, 
cc five, or ſix: fathom of it 3 mean while he takes the utmoſt care 
ee that the harpoon, line, and bladder, lie in Proper order. Then he 
cc takes hold of the oar with his left hand, and the harpoon with 

« his right by the hand- board, and ſo away he throws it at the 
4 Seal, in fuch a manner that the whole dart flies from the hand- 
. board and leaves that in his hand. If the harpoon hits the mark, 
<« and buries itſelf deeper than the barbs, it will directly diſengage 
«itſelf from the bone · joint, and that from the ſhaft ; 3 and alſo un- 
< wind the ſtring from its lodge on the kajak. The moment the 
tc Seal is pierced, the Greenlander muſt throw the bladder, tied to 
re, the end of the ſtring, i into the water, on the ſame ſide as the Seal 
ce runs and dives; for that he does inſtantly, like a dart. Then the 
* Greenlander goes and takes up the ſhaft ſwimming on the water, 
« and lays it in its place. The Seal often drags the bladder with i it 
< under water, though tis a conſiderable impediment, on account 
<« of its great bigneſs ; but it ſo wearies itſelf out with it, that it 
ac muſt come up again in about a quarter of an hour to take breath. 
cc The Greenlander haſtens to the ſpot where he ſees the bladder 
<c, riſe up, and ſmites the Seal, as ſoon as it appears, with the great 
« lance deſcribed in the 6th Section *. This lance always comes 
40 out of its body again; but he 0 it at the creature afreſn 
cc every time it comes up, till tis quite ſpent. Then he runs. the 
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i Mas lance inte it, ard Kitts: it outright, bot Keys up the wound 
te Grectiy to preſtrve the blood; and 1My, he blows: it up, like . 
« bladder, betwirt Meir and. eh; to put it into a better capncioy of 
« ſwimming after him; for which e he Towns, it to hy: belt 


= 


In chis exerciſe the Oreenfindes i epetsck to the: * ard 
e greateſt danger of his life; which is probably the reaſor char they | 
e calf this hunt, or fiſhery; tamavock, F. e. che Extinction, diæi of Hife: 


Lo) Fr if this fine thould entangfe RH, as it eaſiiy may, in its ſud- 
den and violent motion; or if it Mosch catch Bolt of the ar, 


ce Gr ſhould wind icfelf round the oar, or the hand; or even the neck, 
itt windy weather; er if the Seal ſhouks turn 
ee fadkteriy to "he other fide of cke boat; It eamriur be otherwiſe than 
e that the kajaÞ muſt be overtiriied by che ſtring, and din down = 
ce urrder water. Om fuck deſperate gecaſtons: the: poor: Greeniander 
« finds in need of alf the arts deſcribed ins the former Section; to 
c diſentangle Nitafelf from the hy and es raiſe: hirafelf up from 
ec _utider the water ſeveral tines ſuece 5 for he wilt continually = 
« be overturning till he has quite diingiced himſelf from the line. 
re Nay, when he frrragines himſelf ts; be ous of all danger; and comes 
* too near the dying Seal; it may ſtill bite him in the face or hand; 


© ati a female Seal that Ras young, inſtead of flying the field, will 
ee fometimes fly at the Grernlander in the moſt vehement rage; and 


te do him à miſchief; or bite a hole in his d that he neat! ſink. 


„In this way, fingly, they can kill none but the careleſs ſtupid 


e Seal, called Aiturſoał f. Several in 1 muſt purſue the 
« cautious Kaſigiat t by the clapper- bun: In che ſame manner they 


ec #ff6 ſurround and kill the Atapppit i” Sreat numbers at certain 


« feafons of the year; for in autumn they retire into the creeks or 


te jhlers in ſtormy weather, as in the Nepi/er found: in Ball's river, 


ce between the main land and the inland Kabel, which is full do 
. > See vol, 1. 150. = viii. t See N · Tm of tis work, . 1 Ditto, No 72. 


a Ee” „„ > - - ew 


c % SEAL: 


< leagues long, but very narrow... There the Greenlaxgders cut aff aheic 
« \retreat, and frighten: them under water by ſhouting, clapping, and 
< throwing ones z but, as they muſt. come up again continually to 
<< dn] breath, then they perſecute them, again till they are tired, 
re and iat laſt are obliged, to ſtay ſo long above water, that. they ſur- 


<< round them, and kill them: withithe fourth ind of dart, deſcribed 


in -4he-6th.Saftion: During.chis hunt ave have, a. fine opportunity 
do fee he | ity of che Greenlauderg, or, if 1. may call it fo, their 
e Ay upon it, 0 . they had wings, with a d | 
« the poor creature is forced to dive again directly, and the mosgent 


e he does, they diſperſe. again as faſt as they came, and every one 
poſt, to ſee where. it will ſtart p. again; which 


« gives heed to his 
tc is, an uncertain ching, and is commonly three quarters of a mile 
'« from the former ſpot. If a Seal has a good broad water, three 
cc or four leagues each way, it can keep, the ſportſmen i in play for. 
40 couple of hours, before *tis ſo ſpent that they can ſurround and 


« kill it. If che Seal, in its fright, betakes itſelf to the land for a 


cc retreat, tis welcomed with ſticks and ſtones by the women and 
4s children, and preſently pierced by the men in the rear. This is 


<a very lively and a very profitable diverſion for the Grcenlanders, 


When the Seal riſes ut af the water, 


cc for many times one man will have cight. or ten ae * i 


«c mare. 

C The third e of killing tals upon theive, is RY prac- 
ce « tiſed 1 in Diſko, where the bays are frozen over in the winter. There 
*c are ſeveral ways of .proceeding. The Seals - themſelves make 


«c ſometimes holes in the ice, where they come and draw breath; 


de near ſuch a hole a .Greenlander ſeats himſelf on a ſtool, putting 
c his feet on a lower one to keep them from the cold. Now when 
a the Seal comes and puts its noſe to the hole, he pierces it in- 

ce ſtantiy with his harpoon; then breaks the hole larger, and draws 
4 it: out and kills it quite. Or a Grgenlandor lays himſelf upon his 
4 on a kind of a . near other holes, where the Seals 
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c he ſlides along upon his belly towards it, 
c grunts like a Seal; and the poor Seal, thinking” tis one of its in- 


common” ff] 


— 


. « come out upon the ice to, baſk themſelves i in the Ka | Muir t this 


ce great hole they make a Hitle one, and another Greenlander x Puts 


p 
8 
Pq 


<a harpoon into it with a very long aft or pole. He that lies 
cc upon the ice looks into the great hole, till he ſees a Seal com- 
ec ing under the harpoon ; then he gives che other Ty Ggnal, who 
“ runs the Seal through with all his might. 


« If the Grenlander ſees a Seal tying near, its its kale bn Ge . 
ags his- head, and 


ce nocent e lets him come near bye to Saws * vith 


= - his' long dart. 2 LOOSE 0% 00.002 


ee When the c current wears a great le in the ice in i ths Nabe 


; ce the Greenlanders plant themſelves all round it, till the Seals come 
| ce in droves to the brim to fetch breath, and then they kill them 


cc with their harpoons. Many alſo are killed on Wes ice while: ney | 


c lie ſleeping and ſnoring in the ſun 


Uszs in KAUr- 
$CHATKA, 


Nature has been ſo niggardly ir in reich v variety of ot proviſies for 


| he Greenlanders, that they are neceſſitated to have recourſe to ſuch 
which is offered to them with a liberal hand. The Komiſchatkan na- 
tions, which enjoy ſeveral animals, as well as a great and abundant 


choice of fiſh, are ſo enamoured with the taſte of the fat of Seals, 


that they can make no feaſt without making it one of the diſhes. 
Of that both Raſſians and Kamtſchatkans make their candles. The 


latter eat the fleſh boiled, or elſe dried in the ſun. If they have a 
great quantity, they preſerve i it 1n the following manner 
They dig a pit of a requiſite depth, and pave it with ſtones; e 


kill it with wood, and ſet it on fire fo as to heat the pit to the warmth 


of a ſtove. They then collect all the cinders into a heap. They 
ſtrew the bottom with the green wood of alder, on which they place 
| ſeparately the fleſh and the fat, arid put between every. layer branches 
of the ſame tree; when the pit is filled they cover it with ſods, ſo 


- that the __ cannot haps” After ſome hours they take out boch 


ꝛpp- 153, 4s 57 6, 7. 


fat 


c SEAT. 


fit and fleſb, and keep it for Gi s proviſions and they may OY 
Wet a whole year without ſppiling, * 7 10s /@- 


The Kamt/chatkays have a moſt ſingular ceremony. After ins take serustreriote 


CUSTOM. 


dhe fleſh from the heads of the Seals, they bring a veſſel in form 
of a canoe, and fling i into it all the ſculls, crowned with certain herbs, 


and place them on the ground. A certain perſon enters the habita- 
tion with a ſack filled with T onchitche, ſweet herbs, and a little of the 


| bark of willow, Two of the natives then roll a great ſtone towards the 


door, and cover it with pebbles; two others take the ſweet herbs: 


and diſpoſe them, tied in little packets. The great ſtone is to 


ſignify the ſea-ſhore, the pebbles the waves, and the packets Seals. 
They then bring three diſhes of a haſh, called Toltoucha; of this 
they make little balls, in the middle of which they ſtick the packets 
of herbs: of the willow- bark they make a little canoe, and fill it 
with Tolkoucha; and cover it with the ſack. After ſome time, the 
two Kamiſchatkans whe had put the mimic Seals into the Tolkoucha, 
take the balls, and a veſſel reſembling a canoe, and draw it along the 
ſand, as if it was on the ſea, to convince the real Seals how agreeable 
it would de to them to come among the Kamiſcbatkans, who have a 
ſea in their very jurts, or dwellings. And this they! imagine will in- 
duce the Seals to ſuffer themſelves to be taken in great numbers. 


Various other ceremonies, equally ridiculous, are practiſed; in one 


of which they invoke the ws, W 0 arive the Seals * their Wen. > 
1⁰ be propitious *, LEAF! 
Beſides the uſes usch a are Me of - the geln Fae fat 2 Par hs 


Abe the largeſt are cut into ſoles for ſhoes. The women make 


their ſummer boots of the undreſſed ſkins, and wear them with the 
hair outmoſt. In a country which abounds ſo greatly in furs, very 
little more uſe is made of the ſkins of Seals in the article of dreſs 
than what has been mentioned . But the Koriaks; the Oloutores, and 
TFobutſcbi, form with the ſkins canoes and veſſels of Gm _ 
_ fome large enough to carry e people. 


C Defer. uu. 4250 4 The ww; 41, * 426. Seal 
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CAPTURE, 


MxsSAGETE 
' CLOATHED IN 
SEAL-SKINS, 


1 weather. Yn. ee GER of "Rt 1 ende K. 


times a hundred are taken at a time in this manner. 


but that they decreaſed -in numbers as they advanced towards the 


. comm on SEAT) DE ARE, 


C 


Sers enn on all the coaſts of Kani irburta, e il up the. 
rivers eighty verſts in purfuit of fg. They couple on the ace in 
April, and ſometimes on the rocks, and even in #he ſea in cim 


re in the ire and knoching them on- che bead as they 
riſe; or by placing two or three ſtrong nets acroſs one of che 
rryers which theſe animals frequent: fifty or more people aſſemhle 
in canoes on teach fille of the nets, while: others row. up and down, 
and with great cries frighten the Seals into them. As ſuon as any 
are entangled, the people kill them with pikes or clubs, and drag 
them on ſhore, and divide them equally among the hunters; ana = 


[ 


The navigators· obſerved abundance of Seals about Beriag's-fland, 


ſtraits; for where the Walruſes -abounded, 'the 1 grew more 2 


more ſcarce. 


I did not obſerve any $-at-lhin 4 among thoſe bins 
over by the navigators, ſuch as one might have expected among the 
Efquimaux of the high latitudes:they viſited, and which are ſo. much in 
uſe with thoſe of Hudſou's Bay and Labrador. T hat ſpecies. of dreſs 
doubtleſsly was worn in the eatlieſt times. Theſe people wanted their 
hiſtorians ; but we are aſſured that the Maſſagetæ cloathed them- 
ſelves in the ſkins of Seals. They, according to D'auville, inhabited 
the country to the eaſt of the Ceſpian ſea, and the 15 al; he = 
which waters abound-with Seals. 

Seals are now become a great article in commerce. The eil from 
the vaſt Whales . is no longer equal to the demand for ſupplying the 
magnificent profuſion of lamps in and round our capital. The 
chaſe of theſe animals is redoubled for that purpoſe; and the ſkins» 


properly tanned, are in conliderable wand in n boots 
and ſhoes. 


. Strabo, lib, xi, 7 5 Ef 
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f EAL. With long pellucid whita white th carla points: | 
KF back arched : black hairs, very deciduous, and thinly: diſperſed 
over a thick Kkin, which in ſummer is. almoſt naked: teeth like, the 
common Seal: fore feet like the human hand : middle. toe the 
longeſt ; thumb ſhort » length more than twelve feet. 

The Greenlanders cut out of the ſkin of this ſpecies thongs and 
lines, a finger thick, for the Seal-fiſhery. Its fleſh is white as veal, 
and eſteemed the moſt. delicate of any: has plenty, of hard, but does 
not yield much oil. The ſkins of the young are ſometimes uſed to- 
bo en 5” 

Iv inhabits the high ſea about Gremlend; is a timid delle and 
uſually roſts an the floating ice, and very ſeldom the fixed; Breeds 
is the earlieſe ſpring, or about the montk of March, and brings forth 
a fingle-young on the ice, uſually among the iffands; for at chat 
feaſon ir approaches a little nearer to the nd. The great old ones 
ſwim very flowly. | | . 
In the ſeas of the north of Sevviend in fond a Seal evolve Sag. 
A: gentleman of my acquaintance ſhot one of that ſize on the coaſt | 
_ of Sutherland; bat made no particular remarks on it. A young one, 
even feet and half long, was ſhewn in Zondow ſome years ago, which 
| Had not arrived at maturity enough even to have ſcarcely any teeth“: 
yet the common Seals have them Nerd before they attain the fize 
of ſix feet, their urmoſt growth, 5 

A ſpecies larger than an Ox, found in | the Kamiſebatkan ſeas frown. 
4 oy north W called op the natives We fi TIT ws 


3 


* 
* 
- 


* Ph. Tran, A. u. 7. 8 1 120, f Nov, Com. Patreps fl. 80. 
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\RoVen SEAL 


; eight 1 hundred pounds: were eaten by Bering 8 crew; but their be 
was found to be very loathſome*. The cubs are quite black. 


- STELLER has left behind him accounts, of other Seals found in — 


| ak ſeas ; but his deſcriptions are. ſo imperfect as to render it im- 
poſſible to aſcertain the ſpecies. He ſpeaks in his MSS. of a middle- 
| ſized kind, univerſally and moſt elegantly ſpotted; another, black with 
brown ſpots, and the belly of a yellowiſh white, and as large as'a 
: yearling Ox; a third ſpecies, black, and with a particular formation 
of the hinder legs; ; and a fourth, of a in color, ith a a — 


N 


cirele on it of the color of cherries 1. eee 


. 8 5 . * 3 * S I 0 
i 4 , - IL 1 5 . 
#4 $63 3 «+ +4 4®: 5 Pe, S — 3 + ry ** ** 
„ 9 » > "ZW „ 


| Phoca Ford, Fawn Gre. Ny F8,—Neitfeck Gran, rants, | L- . 
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\EAL.: With a Hort GY * mort DROP 3 "wacky like he 
common Seal: body. almoſt of an elliptical form, .covered with 


lard almoſt to the hind feet: hairs cloſely ſet together, ſoft, long, 


and ſomewhat erect, with curled W wol intermixed : color 'duſky, 
freaked with ! ſometimes VANS to o white, vith 4 duſk) dorſal 


5 / p ad * 
2 , * * 2 2 i 3 1 1 
5 4 c 4 FS t - 4 7 
* = — * 3 ; 
> ” ” _ * 


" Dow not + four feet in 1 5 
Never frequents the high ſeas, but 3 on 7 fied n in 9 re- 


| mote bays near the frozen land; and when old never. forſakes its 


haunts. Couples in June; brings forth. in Januaty, on the fixec ice, 
which 1 is its proper element. In that it has a hole for the benefit of 
fiſhing; z near that it remains. uſually ſolitary, rarely in pairs. Is very 
incautious, and often ſleeps on the ſurface of the water, yielding itſelf 
2 prey to the Eagle. Feeds on ſmall fiſh, ſhrimps, and the like. The 
axſes of the ſkin, tendons, and lard, the ſame with | thoſe, of other 
Seals. The fleſh is red, and feetid, eſpecially that Wn the males, 


"3 which is nauſeated by even the Greenlanders, | 


5 Muller's woy. 60. +t Dr Fallus, and Deer 22 420. 


LEONE 2 1 1. 


Tube Seal-hunters in Newfoundland have » large kind, which they 
"call the Square Phipper, and ſay weighs five hundred pounds 


is like that of a Water-dog ; fo that it ſeems by che lengch of hair 


to be allied to this; but the vaſt difference in ane os 
n EIT ITS 16 


>» # . 
f | 


. . Wan, > an A7Þ, 
. Yoo: oO Ig Sa} 


=4 


ing and thick whiſkers very ſtrong and thick, ranged in fifteen 
rows, covering the Whole front of the lip, ſo as to make i it appear 


bearded: eyes blue, pupil black: teeth ſtrong; four cutting teeth 


above, the ſame below *: fore feet ſhort, and ending abrupt: the 


thick; 5 its length four inches two lines. ws 

| Length of this ſpecies, from noſe. to tip of the tail, 3 is ; bs feet fix; : 
| is greateſt circumference five feet two. The cubs are milk white. 
This kind inhabits the White Sea during ſummer, and aſcends and 


deſcends the mouths of rivers f with the tide in queſt of prey. 47 
alſo found on the coaſts of Iceland, and within the Polar circle from 
Spitzbergen to Tckutti Neſs, and from Fhenee ſouthward about Kant- | 


Fog : 

Like the others, it is s killed for 1 its fat and 1375 oy be laſt is cut 
8 5 pieces, and uſed for ſtraps and reins. The ſkins of the young, 
which are rematkably white, are dyed with black, and uſed to face 


caps, in imitation of Beavers ſkins ; 3 but che hairs are much ſtiffer, 


and do not ſoon drop ofl. 2 e 


3 W ehanbet of the aha 96 that of noche ddd tr 
un 'Seal) which, he ſays, has only four teeth i in the lower j *. 
F T4 00m. 


* 


. be 


8¹ ö Ga With hair of an get FTE wy color, with « a tinge | 
OD of yellow, but never ſpotted ; hairs erect, and interwoven ; ſoft 
a that of a Hare, eſpecially the) young : head long : upper lip ſwell- 


1 Hi. 


3 Leeonur, 


"membranes of the hind feet even, and not wayed: rail wort arid = 


Six. 


1 
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8575 Al. Wit four" conthiþ bend 0 5 ; Bab's balchy bote fer 
like the human; the thumb long: the membranes on the hind 


feet extend beyond the claws : on the forchead of the male is a thick 


folded ſkin, ridged half the way up, which it can inflate and draw 


| down like a cap, ta defend its eyes againſt ſtarms, waves, ſtones, and 
fand. The females and young have only the rudiment of this guard. 


It has two ſpecies of hair ; the longeſt white, the ſhorteſt _ Has 3 0 
and woolly, which gives it a beautiful grey color. 
It grows to the length of eight feet. The Cuties, call it 
Neitſek ſoak , or the Great Meißel. It. "inhabits only the ſouthern. 


parts of their country, Where it inhabits the high ſeas ; but in April, 2 


May, and June, comes nearer to the land. Is polygamous ; ; copulates 
with its body erect. Brings forth in April one' young upon the ice. 


Keeps much on the great fragments, where it ſleeps in an unguarded 


way. Bites hard: barks, and whines: grows very fierce on being 
wounded ; but will weep on being ſurprized by the hunter. Fight 
among themſelves, and inflict deep wounds. Feed: on alt kinds of 


greater fiſh. The ſkins of the young form che moſt elegant dreſſes 
for the women. T he men cover their great boats with thoſe of the 


old; they alſo cover their houſes with them, and when they grow old 
convert them into ſacks. They uſe the teeth to head hunting-ſpears. 


Of the gullet and intèſtihes they make the ber abel. The 2 
is made. into a fiſbing-buay. 7 


It is alſo found in. Newfoundland. Our nn name it t the 


Haoded Seal, and. pretend they cannot kill it till they remove that 
integument. The Germans. call! it Kur Matt, from. its, er its 


face as if with a cap. 
The moſt dreaded enemy which this ſpecies has 1 in EN 8 


5 he * ee on the very fight of. which it takes to the ice, 


5 a Cranes, i. 250 . 
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een eee fins The zreenlanders therefo 
ſpecies 'of Whale, not only on account of the hasch dr 
the Seals, but becauſe it frightens them away from the bays f. 


It is entirely different from the LEONIII 1 or n. Ga af the 
Southeſa, cx alles the BOTTLE-NOSE: . 
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BY. Ss NP 385. | 
| Phoca Oceanic: —0 
vi. 962 


| Phoca Greealanica, Fans, Gree N? e 2 dub. cue 1. = 


Gran "With a round. held: "high forchead : noſe ſhort: large 


black eyes: whiſkers diſpoſed i in ten rows of hairs : four cutting 


teeth in the upper jaw, the two middlemoſt the longeſt; four alſo in 
the lower, leſs ſharp than the others: two canine teeth 1 in each j jaw: 


ſix grinders in each Jaw, ron three. pointed: hairs ſhort: : Kin thick 
and ſtrong. 


Head, noſe, and G18 0 of: a Ja cheſnut color, early! Black; ; reſt 


of the body of a dirty white, or light grey: on the top of the 


ſhoulders is a large mark of the ſame color; with the head bifurcated, 
each fork extending downwards along the ſides half way the length 


of the body. This mark is always conſtant ; but there are e a” 
few irregular ſpots incidental to the old ones. : 


* * * . „ 


The female has only two, retractile, teats; and brings 255 one 


young at a time. The cub, the firſt year, is of a bright aſh-color, 
| whitiſh: beneath, and marked in all parts with multitudes of ſmall 
black ſpots, at which period they are called by the Ruſſans White 
Seals, In the next year they begin to be ſpotted ; from that period 
the females continue unchanged in color. The males at full age, 
which Mr. Crantæ ſays is their fifth year, attain their diſtinguiſhing 


| ſpot, and are called by. the Greenlanders Or Þ; by) the Fl 
: N or Wings." 3 


„ „ Oh <4 © Thus 


among 


Ruſs, Lair, 42. 44 Par. parti i. 55 ab. 
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r ——— Continues on the danke ice 
| of Now pas 0 = and in ſern only in che winter in 


with the ice which is looſed from the ſhore *. 


gining of Ahe: has one young, rarely two, which it ſuckles on frag- 
ments of ice far from land. It never aſcends the fixed ice; but 


| 1 a HART SEAL 


- This inhabits the — the Begg and 


ice carried from- the 


eas. 


It bribes forth | its young about the end of Sprit, and aſter fuckling 
it a ſufficient time departs with the firſt ice into the Frozen Ocean. 


The young remains behind for ſome time, then follows its ent 5 


7 


- It abounds in Grealand:and. about Spitzberges, « eſpecially in the 


| bottoms of the deep bays.  Migrates 1 in Greenland twice in the year: 


in Merch, and returns in May; in June, and returns in Septen ber. 
Couples in July, and brings forth towards the end of March or be- 


lives and ſleeps on the floating iſlands in great herds. Swims i in great 


numbers, having one for a leader, which ſeems to watch for the:ſe- 


eurity of the whole. Eats its prey with its head above water. Swims 
in various ways: on its belly, back, and fide, and often whirls about 
as if in frolick. Frequetitly ſleeps. on the furface of the water, Is. 


; very incautious. Has great dread of the - Phy/eter Micreps, which 


forces. it towards. the ſhore. It is often ſurrounded by troops of 
hunters, who compel i it even to land, where it is eaſily killed. 3 
It is found _ about Kam!ſchatka, being the _ ip cies. men- | 
tioned by Steller. ö 
I grows to the tength of nine e feet. The e ore one 1 


feribed by Mr. Lepechin. are as follow—The length, from the noſe to» 


the tip of the tail, was fix feet: the length of the tail five. inches three: 


| lines: the: girth of the thickeſt part of the body four feet eight. 


The tkin i is uſed to cover trunks ; that of the young,, taken in the 
ifte of Sdlovti, on the weſt fide of the White Sea, is made into boots, 
and is excellent for keeping out water. The Greenlanders, in dreſſing 
_ hi Au, a off the hair, and leave ſome fat on As inſide to ren 
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RUNBORE: n unser SEAL. 1 


| vagreſſed Kies 0 bir wn; andy when they an gn er, ma 1 
eee, cloaching. 
e yt ep che blubbee ef this: Seal is far the moſt 
- nnn 
den e other ſpecies. The fleſh is blaccc. 
The Newfoundland Sead-itieters: call in the Man de Nurs: Seat, 
"a6l name the marks om the ſides the ſaddle. They ſpeak too of a 


brown — PEE: Sens Wee wn 
A the former. e ; 


— 


— we 


EAI. With very ſhort briſtiy hair, of esse glofly color, 
almoſt black: che whole back and fides compreheaded: within | 
a narrow regular ſtripe of pale yellow: 

Tt is to Dr. Pallas I owe the knowlege of. this ſpecies. He re- 
_ ceived only part of the fin, which ſeemed to have been the back. 
and fidtes.. The length was four feet, the breadth two feet three; 


Sir muſt have beloaged to. « large ſpecies. Ir was taken. of che 
Zarit iſlands. + | 
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* Wolf =, Parueg, nx Tr. 187; wh. e i. 226. 
Chat W eg e 433 YE Fi eee 5 
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EAL... With. a high-farchead: ey projetting like n 
DOD dog: black. irides.: ſmaragdine Nupil: whiſkers compoſed of 
triangular hairs, thinly ſeattered: noſtrils. oval, avided by e 
Ups thick; their inſide red, and ſerrated. 


The Freach generic name far the Seal is Zoap. Mare,, and. the Spaniſh, Lobo Ma- 


Ay. Boas, Ne 150 gy . 1 | 6 => Runzox.. 
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Tizrn. In the upper jaw 4 biforcared. cutting teeth; on bach nas + * 
theſe very ſharp: canine, tooth bending inwards ;" beyon 1 theſe'ano- 
ther, which, in battle, the animal ſtrikes with, as Boars do with their 

5 _ : -tuſks; Inſtead of grinders, in each upper jaw are ſix ſharp teeth 
* HD! \ -reſembling canine, and very ſlightly exerted. In the lower j jaw four 
=. 80 | © * cutting teeth, and canine like tchoſe in the upper; and on each fide 
tten others in the wy of vent When me n is ewe all the 


— — 
4 
9 


5 „ teeth lock into each o tber. 

| Tour, Eaxs, The tongue wilht and bifid: the ears ny final, and. ſharp 
=. 1 5 25 ET pointed, hairy on the outfide, ſmooth and poliſhed WITS 
35 Fore x08. Fore legs two feet long, not immerſed in the body, like thoſe 


. e of: other Seals, but -reſemble thoſe of common quadrupeds. The 
FC — feet are furniſhed with five toes, with the rudiments of nails; but 
theſe are ſo entirely covered with a naked ſkin, as to be as much 
concealed as a hand is with a mitten. The animal ſtands on theſe 
| legs with the utmoſt OR Þ "yer. — oma. ni but 1 2 8 
1 hn SEE | = T.F f 
| Hind ls. The hind bene are ; twenty-two. inches; ki and e like thoſe 
| 8 5 Seals; but are capable of being brought forward, fo that the ani- 
2 makes uſe of them to ſcratch its head: on each, are five toes, 
Tan. connected by a large web; and are a x foot broad. ＋ he 6011 45 only 
two inches long. 20 
Bopr. The body is of a conoid e The length of 4 lere one is 
4 about eight feet; the circumference. near the ſhoulders is. five, feet, | 
35 near the tail twenty inches. The weight eight hundred pounds. 
Femate, Phe female is far inferior in cada dd 1 e it "Has" two een 
OO placed far behind. by phe nee darker. 
4 Coton. The whole aol is covered with" agg EY TOY hair, of a a 
Ns ee ne _ 'blackiſhicolor ; that of the old is tipt with grey; and on the neck of 
: | -—— - the males is a little longer and erect: beneath the hair is a ſoft fur : 
. olf a bay color. The females a are cinereous. 7 he Kin i is thick and | 
3 N _ „ -Theſe animals are + fon in amazing dd on hs iſands be⸗ 
| OS. 5 | tween 


Ne ee — —— ————— —— 


— . ů —ᷣꝝ¾ ͤs 4 — —— — 


bn e e eee © uh, 


Woeen Lawy/chathe und eres ei hut ans ſcarcely: knen to land oeoenn 
che Alatic ſugre; nor are they ever taken except in the three Kurilion — Lg 
_ iſlands, and .from,;thence in the Bobrowaie More, or Beaver Sea, as, „ It 


far as. Ma Krangſki headland, off the river. Kemſebathe,; which com- . „„ n 
prehends only from 50 to 56 north latitude. It is obſervable that | | 
they never double the ſouthern cape of the peninſula, or are found 
on the weſtern ſide in. the Pen/chinſta ſea: but their great reſort has | 1 
been obſerved to he to Bering's iſlands. They are as regularly mi- EY ey 
gratory as birds of. paſſage... They firſt appear off the three Kurili Mienaroar. 
iNands and Kamiſchatka in the earlieſt ſpring. . They arrive exceſſively _. TY; da 
fat; and there is not one female which does not come. pregnant. Suck Er 
which are then taken are opened, the young taken out and ſkinned. „„ 
They are found in Bering's. iſland. only on the weſtern ſhore, be cing. 3 
the part oppoſite to Aa, where they firſt appear on their migration. 4. 
from the ſouth. They continue on ſhore three months, during which 
time the females. bring forth. Excepting their employ of, ſuck- 5 
ling their yYOung,, they, paſs their time in total inactivity. The males lose SLEEP AND) 
ſink into the moſt profound indolence, and deep fleep.;. ner are they fa5TiNG: 
ever rouſed, except by. ſome: great provocation, ariſing from an inya- 
ſion of their place, or a jealouſy of their females.. During the whole f 
time they neither eat nor drink. Steller diſſected maten, without Þ 
finding the leſt appearance of food. in their ſtomachs., | EEE : 
They live in families. Every, male is ſurrounded is a | rnglio- of 5 Lavs in rant 
from eight to fifty miſtreſſes ;, theſe he. guards. with the Jjealouſy of e i 
an eaſtern monarch. Each family keeps ſeparate from the others, . 
notwithſtanding they lie by thouſands, on the ſhare. Every, family, = EG 
with the unmarried and the young, amount to about a hundred and; A 
: e j EA alſo. frim.. in. tribes. when Mi n to. e ſea, 


e 


© They &y that the ges- Car, or Smatchas is found: in thoſe ifands 3 3 but . 
h the name given by the Kam(/chathans. and · Kurilians to the Leonine Seal oy. 
Northern Archipelago, & c. by Ven Steblen, Printed for Hyydinger,.1774, P 34+ 
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AryzcTion re- 
WAR DS THEIR 
YOUNG... 


time brutally inſults her miſety, ſtalking abo 


, SN * S l, 


1 ne me W cat affection towards their youitiy, — equal "IE 
ranny towatds the Females. The former are Rerce in the protee- 


don of their offspring; and ſhou¹,ĩ amy one artempr io take Weir 
end, will ſtand on the defenſtve, White" the female d 


nale Farries it away in 
her mouth. Should the happen to drop it, che tnale inſtantty quits its 


5 enemy, Falls on her, ahd beats her againſt the ſtones till he leaves 


her for dead. As foon as ſhe' retovers, the crawls to his fect in the 
noſt ſuppliatt manner, and waſhes chem Wich her tears; he at the fat 
t in the moſt inden 
manner. But if the ybung is entirely cätried off, he rnelts into che 
greateft affliction, Ike wife ſtreds tears, and ews every mark of derp 
forrow row. ha is 1 that as 1 male bring r n | 


potence, or are Kenedy th em, 
and grow exceſſively ſplenetit, nd Gd 
furious, and fo attached to their antient ftations, as to veer death 


to the loſs of them. They are enormouſly fat, and emit à moſt 


ConFLICTS. 


_ tenacious of life, and will 1 
wounds as would foon deſtroy any. other aninfral. * 


Caves OF THEM. 


nauſeous and rank finell. If chey pirecive'n oth = nf 1 
its feat, they are inſtantiy rouſed from their pre oath 


 enctvather, and give battle.  Duririg'the Oe key" Wendt in 


trude on the ſtation of their neighbor. This creates new offence; fo 
that at length the civil difcord Tprei brock the whole Thbre, 0 

tended with hidebdus growls, their note of War. "They ate very 
ve a fortnight er receiving ah 


- The particular cauſes of diſputes among theſt Irafeible beats ur 


the following :—The firſt and greateſt is, when an attempt is W to to 


* 


ſeduce any of their miſtreſſes, or a young female of the family: a 
battle is the immediate conſequence of the inſult. The unhappy 
vanquiſhed inſtantly loſes his whole — who 2 him for che 


victorious hero. 
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| Common. Seals a ap oh rand i in great awe- GS + Pa FY Daves Tur 7" a | . 

mals, and ſhun their. haunts, The n are in equal awe of te — 
| begi — in their ſight, e . un 
6 th ft plc onthe hr, Merl et Gn Lex aloe Oh. 3 | 
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and old cms are i a0 fe of mankind, upleſs they Fear nor Mau- 
chouſands i into the ſea, 8810 n and ſtare at the ng of their „% owl 
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thei pri phy ag Lehe and bell in the. V 5 17 
fun with their hind legs up, which they wag as a Dog does its tail: 3 
Sometimes they lie on their back, ſometimes roll theraſelves-up i —_ 5 5 f 
o a ball, and fall aſleep... Their flecp. is never ſo ſound bat they 
the leſt alarm; for their ſenſe of hearing, and alſo 
that of ſmelling, is-moſt exquiſite. _ Lb M6 Es AIRS > 3 : 
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ate, more humano, in July, and bring forth in a Corvr arion. | 
lowing ; ſo they go with young. eleven months. The BY GrsTATION. 
as ſportive as puppies; have mock fights, and tumble one another. | 

on the ground. The male parent looks on with a ſort of compla- 


cency, parts them, licks and kiſſes them, and ſeems to take a greater 
_ affeftion to the victor than to the others, 
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ie enen They beim wich ana? ng boiled and agu. ens he-ru 


Rx-uIckarion. Their re- migration id in the mo 


15 dis ve with and schau. a great while under water: wh If 3 
dat element, they will ſeize on che boat; catr it ee . 
great impetuoſity, and often will ſink it. 
When they. wiſk to aſcend the rocks, — fix ul 6. N A l. 
OE _ arch their backs, and then draw themſelves uß 2 Te 
Carrvne,. © Kamt/cbatkans take them by hinlooning;? for they never land | 
on their ſhore. To the harpoon is faſtened à long line, by which- 
they draw the animal to the boat after it is ſpent with fatigue; bir 25 
in the chaſe, the hunters are very fearful of too acar an 88 1 
| leaſt the animal ſhould faſten on and ſink their veſſel. b 0 
| Usss, he uſes of them are not great. The fleſh of the old wales 1 19: 
rank and nauſeous; that of the females is ſaid to-reſemble lamb; of 
the young ones: roaſted, a ſacking pig. The ſleins of the young, eut 
out of the bellies of the dams, arè oſteerned for cloathing; ant} are 
ſold for about three ſhillings and four Nees each; thoſs- of the ol 
for only four ſhillings. 


ul of September, A üer aper 
exceſſively lean, and take their young with them. On their: re- 
turn, they again paſs near the ſame parts of Komiſchatha which-they: 
did in the ſpring. Their winter retreats are quite unknon; it is 
probable that they are the iſlands -between. the Kurili and pan, of 
which we have ſome brief accounts, under the name of Compagnie 
Land, States Land, and Jeſo Gaſfima, which were diſcovered by Martin: 
Uriel in 1642. It is certain that by his account the natives em- 
ploy themſelves in the capture of Seals f. Sailors do not * 
themſelves the trouble of obſerving the niee diſtinction of 
n we are > therefore at OR to ee nd which he ow 


He failed from as Japan in . viſited hs ie . 
and diſcovered the iſlands which he. ealled States Land and Company Lad, the laſt not 
very remote from the moſt ſouthern Kurili iſland. Recucil de ve an Nerd, i iv. 1. 

lu The _ 12. | 
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| Part ot thoſe ot & Dat vi | R209 Wis: tg They 
danse nt only che weſtern ſide of Bering s iſle, which faces 
Kamtſcbatła; and when they return in September, their route is due 
ſouth, pointing towards the diſcoveries of Lie. Had they mi- 
Fgrated from the ſputh - eaſt as well as the ſauth-weſt, every iſle, and 
every fide of every ile, vould have been filled with chem; — 
we have found (as We do) ſuch a 00 ſtant and local reſidence. 
Before 1 quit this article I muſt obſerve, that there ſcems. to 1 
in the ſeas of 7% Gafimo another ſpecies of Seal, perhaps our little 
| Seal, Ne 386. Fi. Quad. The account indeed is but obſcure, , 
Thick I muſt give as related by Charlevoix in his compilations re- 
ſpefting.that-ilapd, +4," The-natives,”” ſays he, make uſe. of an oil 
ce to drink, drawn from a ſort of fiſh, a ſmall hairy creature with 
* four feet. If this account is true, it ſerves to point out the far- 
theſt known reſidence of * genus, on this fide of the northern he- 
| ir Me eo 
8 ally, eG tn - | al s are ; fans 5 in 1 J N hemiſphers, 
evenfrom under the 1ine, i in the ile of. Gallipages 1. to New. Georgia ny 


An ſouth latitude 54. 15. and weſt longitude . 15. In the interme- 


Uzs1ns SgAL IN 
THE SOUTHERN 
 HEMISPHEREs 


diate parts, they are met with i in New Zeland |, in the ifle of Juan = 


Fernandez, and its neighbor Maſſa Fuera, and probabiy along the 
S coaſts; of - Chili to Terra del Fuego, and Staten Land. In Juan Fer- 
runde, Staten Land, and new Georgia ©, they ſwarm; as they do at 
the northern extremity of this vaſt ocean. I hoſe of the ſouthern 
| hemiſphere have alſo their ſeaſons of migration. Alexander Selkirk, ' 
ho e three e Pon. on the Me of ne amm, 5 Wee | 


% 


1 <> 
* 5 N * I 
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+ Weode n s woy. N als; He fays chat they are neither fo numerous there, nor i is 
their fur ſo. fine as thoſe on Nun, Fernandez, which is ſaid to be e ſoft and X 
 Eelixate. 1 7 $3 A 


t Cook's vey. ii. 213. hs 1 b i. 72. 86. Porfer ou. 18g, 1 4. 
. 122. Cook, ii. 194+ 213. | 
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| EAL.. With a large he 
„ g: eyes large; pupi 
| ſtained with cinnabar color. 
ting teeth; tlie exterior on er 
| from theſe are two large canine 
Along the Tock of th the male is a mane Hair; and! 
—— "rhe whole neck copereck wick long waved' Fairs bet as dittinguim 
"a Lion; with ſhort reddiſh. 
thoſe of i ochre; the young of a much. 
deeper. The old nden ow grey 1 with. e 1 
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20 - Inhaabirs the ert c of Kamtſchatha; 
tow us cape Lopatks and the Kurili iſlands, and eren as far . 
ere e with Feſs Ce ns. Near Mg. 


Aland of a moſt pi ſque 

d ſwarming with 

of the Sea 

Like the Urfne 5 3 are not : found on the weſtern 

fide of the- eee me 2 July 


ric Bidegy: inkabir” for hs. 
Like of quiet parturition - and Sid weir Young” 5 Keller alſo 
few them in abundance in Fxly on the coaſts of America. 
They do not migrate like the but only change the ve 

74 1 ence, having winter and ſummer ſtations . They live chiefſy 
on rocky ſhores, or lofty rocks in the ſea, which ſeem to have been 
torn away from the land by the violence of fome earthquake I 
"Theſe they climb, and by their dreadful roarin 82 are of ſen” foggy | 

veather to warn navigators to avoid deſtruftion. 1 

They copulate in the months of Auguſt and hm go ten 
ee bring only one at a time. The parents ſhew them little 
affection, often tread them to death through carelefsneſs, and will 
ſuffer them to be killed before them without concern or reſentment. 
The cubs are not ſportive, like other young animals, but are almoſt 
| always aſleep. Both male and female take them to ſea. to learn 
mem to ſwim; when vearied, they will elimb on the back of their 
dam; but che male often youre them off, to habituate them to the 
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e gh — Ifer, 28.  Pernetti, . Mabuines, 246. SY 
— the names of this and the Bottle -noſe Seal, mr **. . Qual. he 
lad me into a miſtake about the length of this. 
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Ruſſians | ne lia bees hoe pre. 
ne * er back ore, "Ot EY S rey 117 To troe.T 


1 he males treat mes 9 4 pas 250 une ery fand 


rives-than-che "former "having. aur ban 00 0 bar 
„Ae Abi ling MAN ace ther WW e ON 
FZAA Wanke! N e ee e ered k to digt on we firſt 
|  appeatonite of a human creature; and if they are diſturbed} from 
their ſleep, ſeem ſeized wirh great horrors, ſigh deeply in their at- 
tempts to go away, fall into waſt confuſion, tumble down, and trem- 
ble in ſuch a manner as ſcarcely to be able to uſe their limbs. But if 
they are reduced to a ſtrait, ſo as not Poſſibly; to effect an eſcape, 
chey grow-deſperate, turn on cheir enemy with-gr er 4 noiſe, 
| and even put the moſt valiant ro flight. altre 6 9 
vru2ss naviry- By uſe they loſe tlieir ſear of men. en once bend 4 n days 
ATED. in a hoyel amidſt cheir chief quarters, and found them ſoon recon, 
.ciled to the ſight of him. They would obſerve what! he, was doing 
with great calmneſs, lie down oppoſite to bim, and ſuffer him to 
ſeiee on their cubs. He hatl an opportunity of ſeeing heir conflicts 
about their females; and once ſaw a duel between two males, which 
laſted three days, and one of them received above a hundred 
1 wounds. The Urſine Seals never interfered, - but got out of the way 
as faſt as poſſible. They even ſuffered the cubs of the former 
en with them without offering them the leſt injury. e 
This ſpecies has many of the ſame actions with ag eee in 
| Sud walking, lying, and ſcratehing itſelf. The old bellow IS 
Notre; like Bulls; the young bleat like Sheep. Steller ſays, that from their 
Is notes he ſeemed like a ruſtic amidſt Ne herds. The, * 8 
ſtrong ſmell, but were not neat ſo ferid as che Urſine ſort... 95 
Fon. Their food is fiſh, the leſſer Seals, Sea Otters, and it marine 
| animals. During the months of Junb ahd-Fily+ the old males almoſt 
entirely abſtain from eating, indulge it in indoletice"and BoA "ng be- : 


5 IN 11 215 1208 MA A 
come eee emaciated. . 
> - ALE 2 Ye itt it . a 
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ts nde uſe of them to Hbf 0 
e e ee The feet turned into gelly on be- 
ing dreſſed; and is their ſituation were eſtecmed gen Ae artes. 
The fat was not oily; that of the young reſembled the Wet of mutten, 


2 3 


ſtioes, and boots. 0 M8920 vhoeenttt nisgt dd bas if 
The Kamiſchat ates TY chaſe of theſe ms | 9. 8 
diverſion, 40d l. hold: the man * higheſt honor, in proportior 


4 r 
Tu * N. . 


they ben one 7 the me on ſhore: "they er an opportunity ; 


when they find | it aſleep, approach it againſt the, wind, ſtrike their 
harpoon, faſtened .1 
| comrades faſten one end. to a babe, and dat dener ka nra en r 
| heels with the utmoſt precipitation. They effect his deſtr 
a diſtance, by ſhooting him with arrows, or Maging thelr Abbes 
into him; and when exhauſted, they venture to come near enough to- 
Knock him on the head with clubs. 


When they diſcover one on the lonely noble. in the _ they ſhoot 


tt with poiſoned arrows: unable to endure the pain of the wound, 
heightened by the ſalt- water, which it plunges into on the firſt re- 


ceeiving it, it ſwims on ſhore in the greateſt agony.. If they find a 
good opportunity, they transfix it with their weapons; if not, they 


leave it to die of the poiſon, which it F does in 22 
hours, and. in the moſt dreadful agony * LEY L 


They eſteem it a great diſgrace to any of their game behind: 


and this point of honor they often obſerve, even to their own de- 


ſtruction; for it happens that when they go in ſearch of theſe ani- 


mals to the iſle of Alait, which lies ſome miles ſouth-weſt of Lapatka: ; 


pramontory,. they obſerve this principle ſo religiouſly, as to over- 


load their boats ſo much, as to fend them and their booty to the 
bottom; for they ſcorn to ſave themſelves, at the e of throw 


ing overboard any part T- a 
—— $77: | + Nov. Com, Petrop. ii. 30% 
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; and were again diſcovered by Captain Cook on the New 
off the welt coalt of 5:ater Land l. 
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AN ATI. With a adn K 3 . 
1 mouth ſmall : lips doubled, forming an outward and ie 
lip: about the junction of the jaws a ſet of white: tubular briſtles, as 
thick as a pigeon's quil, which ſerve as ſtrainers to permit the run- 
ning out of the water, and to retain the food : the lips covered with 
ſtrong briſtles, which ſerve inſtead of teeth to crop the ſtrong roots 
of marine plants: no teeth, but in each jaw a flat white oblong bone 
- with an undulated ae which being placed above and ele 
performs the uſe of grinders to comminute the fool. | 

Noſtrils placed at the end of the noſe, and lined with briſtles: no 
ears, only in their place a ſmall orifice. 

Eyes very ſmall, not larger than thats. at] a Sheep, hardly viſble 1 

' chan the little round holes in the ſkin;- the irides black; the 
popil livid : tongue pointed and ſmall. 

The whole animal is of great deformity : the _ thick, oY its. 
union with the head ſcarcely diſcernible :- the two feet, or rather 
fins, are fixed near the ſhoulders; are only twenty-ſix inches long; 
are deſtitute of toes, or nails, but terminate in a ſort of hook, c concave 
beneath, lined with briſtles, and fitted for digging in ſand. - 85 

I ̃ be outward ſkin is black, rugged, and knotty, like the bark of an 
F aged. oak: without any hair; an inch thick, and ſo hard as ſcarcely 
to be cut with an ax; and when cut, appears in the inſide like ebony. 
From the nape to the tail it is marked with circular wrinkles riſing 
into S and ſharp Points on the ge. This ſkin covers the whole 
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_ ſtorms. It is alſo an equal guard agai 


poſed of lamm like whale-bone, terrainating with fibres near nine 
inches long. It is flight! 
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WHALE «'T AILE D. -MANATE. 


{ . 


body like a cruſt, and is of ſingular n 4 winter, 
in protecting it againſt the ice, under which it often feeds, or againſt 


the ſharp-pointed , rocks, againſt which it is often daſhed by the 
| the fimmer heats; 
for this animal does not, like moſt other marine creatures, feed at 
the bottom, but with part of the body expoſed, as well to the rays 


of the ſun as to the Piercing | cold of the froſt. In 488%, this inte- 
gument is ſo elential to its preſetyativn, that S211 Has dbſerved 


ſeveral dead on the ſhore, which he believes were killed by the ac- 


eidental privation of it. T by cone of this . when . is auler 


when dried, quite black. 
The tail . black, e Aif Gn, bits 


ich Wee 00 eee ee 
tengths, ne the tail of a Whale. . 

N ha eo an placed exufthy on the breaſt. The milk is ick 
and ſweet, not unlike that of a Ewe. 'Thefe animals copulate more 


vumund, and in the ſeaſon of courtihip- port long in the ſea; the 


female feigning to ſhun. the embraces of the make, who e her 


rough all the mazes of her flight. | 
The body, from the ſhoulders to the: BE i war. thirky 13 


thence to the tail grows gradually more ſlender. The belly on 
lurge; and, by reaſon of che quantity of entrails, very tumid. 


Theſe animals grow to the length of twenty-eight feet. The | 
meaſurements of one Gmewhut Ow, As mw * . , are as 
_ 2 
Tube length, from che noſe to the 500 of the eee 
feet and a half: from-the noſe to che ſhoulders, or ſetring-on of the 
fins, four feet four. The circumference of the head, above the- 
noſtrils, two ſeet ſeven; above the ears, four feet: at the nape of the- 


neck, near ſeven feet :: at the ſhoulders, twelve': about the belly, 5 
above twenty: near the tail, only four feet eight: the W the: 


tail, from, point. to. Point, 7 * and a * 


AI- TAE MANATL 


© Themeight of a large one is eight thouſand Pounds. 
Inhabits the ſhoves of Bering's and the e eee er- 
vene between the two continents. They never appear off Kam 


bay of Atuapſcba. The natives ſtyle them Kapufnit, or cabbage- 
_ eaters, from their food. This genus has not been diſcovered in any 


other part of the northern hemiſphere. That which inhabits the 


_ eaſtern' ſide of South Auerica, and fome part of Aries, is of a dif- 


ns 


Wsæreur. 


Pr.acts 


ferent ſpecies. For the: latter I can teſtify, from having ſeea one 


from Senegal. Its body was quite ſmooth; its tail fwelled out 0 
the middle, and floped towards the end, which was reunded . 


fupport my other opinion, Þ can call in the faithful Dampier ; — | 
y ſmooth : had it chat ſtriking inte- 


defcribes che body as perfes 


gument which the ſpecies in queſtion has, it could nat have eſcaped 
his notice. Let me alſo add, that the ſize of thoſe which that able 


| of the largeſt reach that of twelve. hundred pounds . 
1 ſuſpe& that this ſpecies extends to Mindanao, for Weis is cer, 


eee 4: It is met with much farther ſouth z for I diſ- 


cover, in the collection of Sir Joszes Banxs, s ſbetch of ode taken 
near Diego Radriguez, vulgarly called Diego Rais, an iſis to the eaſt of 


| exaQtly agreeing with thoſe of this ſpecies $. 


b ahemiths of thi men rivace of hailed of Davies, Gem. 
ingly pleaſed with the ſweet water. They go in herds :/ the old keep, 
behind and drive their young before them: and ſome keep on 


Oy e wp 4 On the riſing of the tide _ 


» 4 l of this ſpcie is given 3 in Ds Buffon, xi. tabs lei. and in aun. i. 
tub. u 


+ . 1 Ibid, | N Dampier, 1. Ty ba Foun, Greed. p- 6. 5 


„„ approach 


3 


feaman obſerved, did not exceed ten or twelve feet; nor tho weigh | 


Mauritius; and it may poſſibly have found ita way thraugh 8 
northern inlet to the ſeas of Greenland; for Mr. F 


diſ- 
covered in that country the head of one, half confured, with teeth 


Theſe animals frequent the ſhallow and ſandy parts of the ſhores, . 


Mans. 


1 


E 
* . 
x 8 * 
1 


. approach the Sicrel,” dad are o tame as to ſuffer thenſelves, to. e. 
fſtroked: if they are roughly treated, h move towards che ea. „ 
burt ſoon forget the injury, and return. En 


Wade half⸗ grown young, and a new- born one. The families Ent: 
often unite; ſo as to form vaſt droves. They are monogamous. 5 


—4 


TR 5 WHALE: ILE MANATI. | 


© 3 male and, 


They live in families near one en oh iN fi 


They bring forth a ſingle young, but have no . 5 \ 


turition; but chiefly, as Steller. 1 imagines, about au mne. 14 J 


herd v will attempt its reſcue : ſome will ſtrive to overſet the boat, by : 
going beneath it; others will fling themſelves on the rope of the 
hook and preſs it down, in order to break it; and others again will 


| long as the deceaſed female continued in the water, he perſiſted in 


water, quite inattentive of the boats, or any thing that paſſes about. 


much of their back above water. A ſpecies of louſe harbours in the 
roughneſs of their coats, which the Gulls pick out, ſitting: on them as 


between Seals and them. 


and even cut up and rep was e d to remain, as if in 
expectation of her return. ” . 


ing of Horſes. When the tide retires, they ſwim away along with. 


They are moſt i innocent: and harmleſs in their manners, and moſt . 5 
ſtron gly attached to one another. When one is hooked, the whole 


make the utmoſt efforts to OEM the re e out eld Its waunded 5 
companion. e ; 8 

Their conjugal affeftion Ta as : a Fes Mer at ; 
all its endeavours to releaſe its: mate which had been ſtruck, purſued 
it to the very edge of the water; no blows could force it away. As. 


his attendance ; and even for three days after ſhe was drawn on ſhore, 


They are moſt voracious creatures; A feed with de ho ks 


them; moving and ſwimming ' gently after one another, with 


Crows do on Hogs and Sheep. Every now and then tliey lift their 
noſe out of the water to take breath, and make a noiſe like the ſnort- 


it; but ſometimes the young are left aſhore till the return of the 
water: otherwiſe they never quit that element: ſo that in nature, as 
well as form, they approach the cetaceous animals, and are the link [ 


They 


WnALE TAILED MANATI. 


A a Bering's ite by 2 great Joo faſtened to a Carruns. , 
pp rope. Four or five people took it with them in 'a boat, and 7 
8 rowed amidft a herd. The ſtrongeſt man took the inſtrument, ſtruck. 
it into the neareſt animal; which done, thirty people « on ſhore ſeized 
© 8 the rope, and with great difficulty drew it on ſhore. The poor crea - 
teure makes the ſtrongeſt reſiſtance, aſſiſted by its faithful companions. 
It will cling with its feet to the rocks till it leaves the ſkin behind; 
and often great fragments of the cruſty integument fly- off before it 
can be landed. It is an animal full of blood ; fo. that it e in 
amazing quantities from the orifice of the wound. | , 
|  , They have no voice; only, when wounded, emit a deep figh. „ ee e 
They: have the ſenſes of * and e very impei 
: They are not (W 3 fo they: were "ral ow Bering 8 3 
the whole of the fad ten months nen Mr. Steller n theng: after EE VV 
wis ſhipwreck. , 5 „ „ 8 
In the ſummer ws were e very Va, f in W winter [7 lean that the Uo” „„ 
| ribs might be counted. _ 85 
The ſkin is uſed, by che inbedjcanch Von as een 2 is _ | 
ai, to cover their boats. The fat, which covers the whole body like Tus Far. 
a chick blubber, was thought. to be as good and ſweet as Moy-but- 
ter: that of the young, like hogs-lard. The fleſh af the old, when 
well boiled, reſembled beef :. that af the yaung, veal. The fleſh will 
not. refuſe ſalt. The crew preſerved ſeveral caſks full,” "which Was: 
found of excellent ſervice in their e from thels ide con- 
finement *. 2. ay FELL 
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'To this article wall he 4 an 1 pee deſcription of à marine 8x Arz. 
animal ſcen by Mr. Steller on the coaſt of America, which he calls a 

Sea Ape. The head appeared like that of a Dog, with ſharp. and 

upright ears, large eyes, and with both lips bearded: the body N 
round and conoid; the thickeſt part near r the bead: the rail forked; 3. DO : 
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che upper bode * n "A 847 err thiek hair, grey 


on the back, reddith on the belly. It ſeemed«deftitute of feet. 
It was extremely wanton, and playe 
Ale It ſometimes ſwam on one fide, ſometimes on che other ſide 


oe the ſhip, and gazed at it with great admiration. It made ſo near ; 


an approach to the veſſel, as almoſt to be touched with a pole; but * 
if any body moved, it inſtantly retired, It would often ftand erect 
for a conſiderable ſpace, with one-third of its body- above water; 


| then dart beneath the ſhip, and appear on the other ſide; and repeat 
the ſame thirty times together. It would frequently arife with a fea- 


plant, not unlike the Bottle-gourd, roſk it up, and catch it in its 


mouth, playing with it numberleſs fantaſtic tricks - 


On animals of _ Tories the- fable of the Sirens might rey well 


be founded: I 


I ſhall conclude this article with ee af wan? fay in the 
357th page of my Synopſis, , relating to the Beluga; which 1 now find 
was collected, by the author I cite, from the reports of charts, and 
ignorant fiſhermen. The animal proves at laft to be one of the 
cetaceous tribe, of the genus of Dolphin, and of à ſpecies called by 


the Germans Wit-Fiſch, and by the Ruſtans Beluga 1; both ſignifying | 
White fiſh : but to this the laſt add Mor/taia, or of the fea, by way of 
_ diſtinguiſhing it from a ſpecies of Sturgeon ſo named. It is com- 


mon in all the Arctic ſeas; and forms an artiele of commerce, being 


taken en aceount of its blubber. They are numerous in the gulph 


of St. Lawrence; and go with the tide as high as Quebec. There 
are fiſheries for them, and the common Porpeſſe, in that river. R 
conſiderable quantity of oil is extracted; and of their ſkins is made 


a ſort of Morocco leather, thin, yet ſtrong enough to refiſt a muſquet- 


ball 2. They are frequent 1 in the Dwina and the Oby; and 89 in 
ſmall families from five to ten, and advance pretty far up the rivers 
in ales: of fiſh. "TI are N Faught 1 in nets; ey are ſome- 


+ Palla, Itin. iii. 84. ub. i iv. Crantz Groml, 1. 114. Parchas s Pilgrims, ui, 549. 
* Charlevoix, v. 1 


times 


a multitude of ider 


\ 


* 4 * 2 K * . . 


a vimes harpooned. They bring only one young. at a time, which is 


duſky ; but grow white as they advance in age; the change firſt 

commencing on the belly. They are apt to follow boats, as if they 

were tamed; and 1 85 PE beautiful, bas. reaſon of their re- 

ſplendent whitewels x“. 

. being a ſpecies very little Hwa, and 1 never wa engraven, 9 
ſhall give a brief deſcription, and adjoin an engraving taken from 

an excellent drawing communicated to me by Dr. Pallas. 


ereſcent: eyes very minute: mouth ſmall.: in each ſide of each j Jaw 
are nine teeth, Mort, and rather bfunt ; thoſe of the upper jaw ate 
bent, and hoflowed, fitred to receive the teeth of che lower jaw when: 
the mouth is clofed : pectoral fins nearly of an oval form: beneath. 
re fin may be felt the bones of five fingers, which terminate at 
the edge of the fin in five very ſenſible projections. This brings. it 
intd the next of rank in the order of beings with the Manati. The 
Yall is divided into two lobes, which lie horizontally, but do not 
fork, except a little at their baſs. The body is oblong, and rather: 


ſlender, tapering from.the back (which is a | Inife elevated) to > the: 


Tail. It is quite deſtitute of the Uorſal fin. 


Its length is from twelve to eighteen feet. It makes prext ule of” 
its tail in fwir 


| rapidity of an arrow.. 

A full account of the fiſh of the Whale kind, 1 by che Roverend' 
Dr. Borlaſ + between the Lans Bud and the Scilly. iſlands, is a 
defideratum- in the Britiſh Natural Hiſtory. He deſcribes them as 
being from twelve to fifteen feet long; ſome were milk-white, others. 
brown, others ſpotted. They are called Thornbacks,. from. a ſharp, 
and broad fin on the back. - This: any fuſpicion of their bes 
| ing of the above ſpecies. | | 


® ins. Geank, x2... I ee. 


. = | V | In. ann, 


ung; for it bends that part under it, as a Lobſter 
does its tail, and works it with fuch force as to dart — with che | 


* 


The head is hort: noſe blunt: ſpiracle ſmall, of the form of a Drccnierion. 
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Ar. With the head like that of a Mouſe: top of the. aol 2 
D little bifid :. ears broad, ſhort, and rounded. : in each 3 jaw two 
. canine teeth: no cutting teeth: tail very a incloſed i in the mem: 
; brane, which is of a triangular form: the and 

— duſky: bones of che hind legs very gender. . oY „ ” 2 

. Head, body, and upper part of, the membrane incloſing the tail, 

covered. with very long hair of a bri ght  tawny color, paleſt on the 

5 bead, beginning of the back, and the belly: at the baſe of each 
; „ IVE is a white ſpot. . | „ | 


4 * * » $ 
N 0 0 — — . 5 * 5 4 2 * mn : ; * an a $a 


+ EE Length from noſe to tail two inches and a half; tail, one inch 


5 Rs nde extent of the v ings, ten inches and a half. e 
| Inhabits the province of New York; and diſcovered by 
„%% ũ ]œ] n New Zealand, in the South Seas. $i Xt e ie 19 
THAT. With long ſtraggling hairs, and ee 05 16s 
£ on © he' above is all the account we have of this er which 
zs ſaid to be an inhabitant of Vi- PRIN: - 71 SO T6 SEO 
8 Lawſon ſays, that the common Bat is found in Carolina f 

k 1 * Obſervations, c. 139. + Eig. Carolina. A 

: ; s . 2 ? . > Hig. 
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